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TORONTO: 
ADAM, STEVENSON AND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOK IMPORTERS. 


MONTREAL: DAWSON BROTHERS; HALIFAX: A. & W. MACKINLAY; ST. JOHN, N.B.: J. & A. 
McMILLAN ; CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I. : HENRY A. HARVEY ; VICTORIA, B.C, : T. & N. HIBBEN. 


WHOLESALE AGENT: A. S. IRVING, TORONTO. 


SINGLE,"NUMBER 85 CENTS, 


[YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $3.50. 





POST OFFICE SAVINGS BA 


© 


1. The following Post Office™Savings Banks in Ontario and Quebec are open daily for the receipt and repayment of 
deposits, during the ordinary hours of Post Office business. 


2. The direct security of the Dominion is given by the Statute for all deposits made. 


8. Any person may have a deposit account, and may deposit yearly any number of dollars, from $1 up to $300, or 


more with the permission of the Postmaster ‘General. 


4 Deposits may be made by married women, and deposits so made, or made by women who shall afterwards marry, 


will be repaid to any such woman. 


5. As respects children under ten years of age, money may be deposited— , ; 
FirstLy—By a parent or friend as Trustee for the child, in which case the deposits can be withdrawn by the Trustee 
until the child shall attain the age of ten years, after which time repayment will be made only on the joint receipts of both 
Trustee and child. 7 ; : : : 
SeconpLy—In the child’s own name—and, if so deposited, repayment will not be made until the child shall attain the 
age of ten years. 


uae 


6. A depositor in any of the Savings Bank Post Offices may continue his deposits at any other of such offices, without 


notice or change of Pass Book, and can withdraw money at that Savings Lank Office which is most convenient to him. 


For 





instance, if he makes his first deposit at the Savings Bank at Cobourg, he may make further deposits at, or withdraw his 
money through, the Post Office Bank at Collingwood or Quebec, Sarnia, Brockville, or any place which may be convenient to 
him, whether he continue to reside at Cobourg or move to some other place. 


7. Each depositor is supplied with a Pass Book, which is to be produced to the Postmaster every time the depositor 
pays in or withdraws money, and the sums paid in or withdrawn are entered therein by the Postmaster receiving or paying 
the same. 


8. Each Depositor’s account is kept in the Postmaster General's Office, in Ottawa, and in addition to the Postmaster’s 


receipt in the Pass Book, a direct acknowledgment from the Postmaster General for each sum paid in is sent to the depositor. | 
If this acknowledgment does not reach the depositor within ten days from the date of his deposit, he must apply immediately | 
to the Postmaster General, by letter, being careful to give his address, and, if necessary, renew his application until he 
receives a satisfactory reply. 


9. When a depositor wishes to withdraw money, he can do so by applying to the Postmaster General, who will send 
him by return mail a cheque for the ameunt, payable at whatever Savings Bank Post Office the depositor may have named in 
his application. 








10. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum is allowed on deposits, and the interest is added to the principal on 
the 30th June in each year. 


11. Postmasters are forbidden by law to disclose the name of any depositor, or the amount of any sum deposited or 


withdrawn. 


12. No charge is made to depositors on paying in or drawing out money, nor for Pass Books, nor for postage on com- 


munications with the Postmaster General in relation to their deposits. 


13. The Postmaster General is always ready to receive and attend to all applications, complaints or other communica- 
tions addressed to him by depositors or others relative to Post Office Savings Bank business. 


14. A full statement of the Regulations of the Post Office Savings Bank may be seen at any of the Post Offices named 
in the following Lis 


Acton Vale 
Albion 
Alexandria 
Almonte 
Amherstburg 
Angus 
Arkona 
Arnprior 
Arthur 
Aurora 
Aylmer, East 
Aylmer, West 
Ayr 
Baltimore 
Barrie 
Bayfield 
Beachville 
Beamsville 
Beauharnois 
Beaverton 
Belleville 
Berlin 
Berthier 
Blairton 
Bobcaygeon 
Bond ud 
Bothwell 
Bowmanville 
Bracebridge 
Bradford 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Bridgewater 
Bright 
Brighton 
Brockville 
Brooklin 
Brussels 
Buckingham 


] Campbellford 
Cannington 
Carleton Place 
Cayuga 
Chambly Canton 
Chatham, West 
Chelsea 
Chippawa 
Clarksburg 
Clearville 
Clifton 
Clinton 
Coaticook 
Cobourg 
Colborne 
Coldwater 
Collingwood 

; Compton 
Cookstown 

| Cornwall 

| Creemore 

| Danville 
Dresden 
Drummondville, W. 
Dungannon 
Dundas 
Dunnville 
Durham 
Elora 
Embro’ 

Erin 

Exeter 
Fenelon Falls 
Fergus 
Fingal 
Flesherton 
Font Hill 
Forest 

Fort Erie 


| 


| 
| 


Frelighsburg 


| Georgina 


Glenallan 
Goderich 


nsby 

Iph 

iburton 
Hamilton 
Harriston 
Hastings 


| Hawkesbury 
| Hespeler 


Hull 


| Huntingdon 


Ingersoll 
Inverness 
Iroquois 
Joliette 
Keene 
Kemptville 
Kincardine 


| Kingston 


Kingsville 
Kirkfield 
Knowlton 
Lachine 


| Lachute 


L'Assomption 
mington 


Lilley’s Corners 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
London 
L’Orignal 
Lucan 
Lucknow 
Lyn 

Madoc 
Manchester 
Markham 
Meaford 
Melbourne 
Merrickv lle 
Millbroek 
Mille Roches 
Milton, West 
Mitchell 
Montmagny 
Montreal 
Morpeth 
Morrisburg 
Mount Brydges 
Mount Forest 
Muir 


Newboro’ 
Newburgh 
Newbury 
Newcastle 
New Edinburgh 
New Hamburg 
Newmarket 
Niagara 

North Gower 
Norwich 
Norwood 
Oakville 


Odessa 

Oil Springs 
Omemee 
Onslow 
Orangeville 
Orillia 

Orono 

Osceolo 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 
Otterville 
Owen Sound 
Paisley 
Pakenham 
Paris 
Pembroke 
Penetanguishene 
Perth 
Peterboro 
Picton 
Plantagenet 
Point St. Charles 
Portage du Fort 
Port Burwell 
Port. Colborne 
Port Dalhousie 
Port Dover 
Port Hope 
Port Robinson 
Port Rowan 
Port Stanley 
Port Elgin 
Prescott 
Preston 

Prince Albert 
Princeton 
Puebex 
Penfrew 


| Rondeau 


Richmond, East 
Richmond, West 


Richmond Hill I" 


Rimouski 

Riviere du Loup en} 
bas 
Rockingham 


Rosemont | 

St. Andrews, East | 

St. Catharines, West 

St. Cesaire 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jacobs 

St. Jerome 

St. John’s, East 

St. Mary's, Blan- 
chard 

St. Paul’s Bay 

St. Roch de Quebec 

St. Thomas, West 

Sandwich 

Sarnia 

Saugeen 

Scarboro 

Seaforth 

Seneca 

Sherbrooke 

Simcoe 

Smith's Falls 

Smithville 

Sorel 

South Quebec 

Sparta 

Stanstead 

Stayner 

Stirling 

Stouffville 

Stratford 





| Strathroy 


‘eeswater 
Thornhill 
Thorold 

Three Rivers 
Thurso 
Tilsonburg 
Toronto 
Trenton 
Uxbridge 
Valleytield 
Vankleek Hill 
Vienna 
Vittoria 
Walkerton 
Wallaceburg 
Wardsville 
Waterdown 
Waterford 
Waterloo, East 
Waterloo, West 
Welland 
Wellesley 
Wellington Square 
West Farnham 
Weston 

West Winchester 
Whitby 
Windsor 
Wingham 
Woodbridge 
Woodstock 
Woodville 
Wroxeter 
Wyoming 
York 
Yorkville 


Also Fort Garry, Manitoba. 
Further Offices will be added from time to 


Post Orrice Department, OTTawa, 
March, 1876. 


time. 
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NEW YORK SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


STILL AHEAD! 


———————— 





SOLD IN 1874, 


241.679 MACHINES, 


None Genuine without this BEING 
Trade Mark. 


148,852 more Machines than any other Company sold 
IN THE WORLD. 


———=() 


Warranted to out-wear Two of any other Make. 


Qe 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


TRADE MARK ON ARM OF MACHINE. 


ee 








SEWING MACHINE SALES FOR 1874. 


MACHINES 


MACHINES 
The Singer Manufacturing Co. - Sold 241,679 | Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. - Sold 13,710 
Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co. ‘* 2,827 | American B. H. &c., S. M. Co.- -( 2 Seep 
Howe Sewing Machine Co., estimated ‘ 35,000 | Victor Sewing Machine Co. - « O08 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co. a: 22,700 | Florence Sewing Machine Co. - - SS Sane 
Weed Sewing Machine Co. - 6, 29,495 | Secor Sewing Machine Co. - - = 6 “Sal 
Grover & Baker S. M. Co., estimated ‘* 20,000 | J. E. Braunsdorf & Co., tna - - © 5,500 
Remington Empire S. M. Co. - hie gs 17,608 Bartram & Fanton S. M. Co. - oe 250 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co. - = 17,525 McKay S. M. Ass'n - - a ee 128 
Gold Medal Sewing Machine Co. - ‘ 15,214 | Keystone S. M. Co. - - - 3% 37 
eee neon 


GOOD AGENTS WANTHED. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 
34 UNION SQuarE, N. Y. 
R. C. HICKOK, TORONTO OFFICE, 


Manager. 22 TORONTO STREET. 


ee 


ae 


en An i 
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iq 
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Confederation Life Association. 


Head Office: TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TORONTO. 


Prestient-~ Sten, W. P. How.anp, C.B. 


Vice-Presidents—Hon. WM. McMaster; WM. Euuiort, Esa. | 


A HOME COMPANY, 
Offering Insurance on both STOCK and MUTUAL PLANS. 


Participating policies are entitled to NOT LESS than 90 per | 


cent. of profits. 


have been paid. 
Its GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANK POLICIES deserve 
special attention. 


R. 8. BAIRD, Agent for the City of Toronto. 
J. K, MACDONALD, Managing Director. 


INCORPORATED 1874. 


All oe are NON-FORFEITABLE after two annual premiums | 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE 


British America Assurance Co., 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


—— 


Incorporated 1833. 


—o—— 


CORNER OF CHURCH & CouRT STs., 
TORONTO. 


exscenpaelines 
Board of Direction. 
Hon. G. W. Alian, M.L.C. ; Hugh McLennan, Esq. 
George J. Beyd, Esq. | Peter Paterson, Esq. 
Hon. W. Cayley. Jos. D. Ridout, Esq. 
| Peleg Howland, Esq. John Gordon, Esq. 
Ed. Hooper, Esq. 
Governor—PETER PATERSON, Esq. 
Deputy Governor—Hon. WM. CAYLEY. 
Marine Inspector— General Agents— 
Capt. R, COURNEEN. Kay & BANks. 


F. A. BALL, Manager. 


| Head Office . 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CANADA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Head Office :—-HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


DIRECTORS. 
President—JOHN WINER, Esq. (of Messrs. J. Winer & Co.), Merchant. 
Vice-Presidents—GEORGE ROACH, Esq , Mayor, City of Hamilton; D. THOMPSON, Esq., M.P., Co. of Haldimand. 


H. P. COBURN, Esq. (of Messrs. L. D. Sawyer & Co.), Manu- 
facturer. 

ay ~*~ ppeaeae Esq., Manufacturer, and President of H. S. 

y 

GEO. RUTHERFORD, Esq. (of Messrs. Rutherford & Co.), 
Manufacturer. 

F. P. BICKLEY, Esq. (Sanford, Vail & Bickley), Merchant. 

H. H. HURD, Esq. (or Messrs. Hurd & Roberts), Manufact’r. 

JA BRUCE, Esq. (of Messrs. J. A. Bruce & Co.), Merchant. 

E. VERNON, Esq., M.D. 

JAMES REID, Esq., Manufacturer. 

CHARLES CAMERON, Esq. (of Messrs. C. Cameron & Co.), 
Merchant. 

J. M. BUCHAN, Esq., M.A., Inspector of High Schools. 


WILLIAM HARRIS, Esq.. 

A. MACALLUM, Esq., M.A., Public School Inspector. 

GEORGE LEE, Esq., Merchant. 

THOS. BAXTER, Esq., Merchant, Wellington Square. 

C. E. CHADWICK, Esq., Manager Imperial Bank, Ingersoll. 

CHARLES GOODHUE, Esq., Barrister, and JOHN McKIN- 
NON, Esq., London. 

WM. ELLIOTT, Esq. (Elliott & Co.), Merchant, Toronto. 

T. HERBERT MAKSH, Esq. (of Messrs. McNab & Marsh), 
Merchant, Toronto. 

GEO. A. COX, Esq., General Agent, Peterboro’. 

A. B. PETRIE, Esq., Druggist, Guelph. 

McLEOD STEWART, Esq., Barrister, Ottawa. 


Merchant. 


Bankers—THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE AND BANK OF HAMILTON. 


Solicitors—MESSRS. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Soc’y 


OF U.S., 120 BROADWAY, 
— 

.. President. 

.. Vice-President. 


N.Y, 


H. B. HYDE, . - 
J. W. ALEXANDER... ; 
R. W. GALE, Montreal. -.+e+.Gen. Man. Dom. Can. 
HOLLAND & WILSON.. ..Gen. Managers for Ontario. 
Amount of Life Policies in ‘Fae, Dec. 31, 1874..#181,029,001 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. seeseee 28,000,000 
Surplus, July a; 1875 . 4,000,000 

The attention of atending assurers is s called to the Tontine 
Savings Fund plan, now so popular, and pronounced by dis- 
tinguished actuaries and leading business men to possess 
advantages never before offered to the public. 


HOLLAND & WILSON, General Agents for Ontario, 


LAIDLAW & PATTERSON, 
CHARLES 


D. CORY, Manager and Acting Secretary. 


| THE LITERARY AND NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
OF CANADA. 


{he {anadian Shouthty y and National Review, 


Subscription 83, 50 in advance. 


Cius RATES. 
| Three Copies for one Year (Post paid) 
Five Copies, ditto . 
Ten Copies, ditto, (and free copy to Clubber) 30.00 


58 Church St., Toronto ; Erie and Huron Buildings, London, | 


Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, | 
LONDON. 


—o— 
Established 1782. 


—_—o—— 
Specially low rates for Isolated Dwellings. 
Short Produce Risks solicited, &c., &c. 


Insurances effected at the lowest current rates on build- 
ings, merchandise and other property, against loss or damage 
y fire. 


Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 


— 


LEWIS MOFFATT & CO, Agents for Toronto, 6 Toronto St. | MARCH, 1876. 


ADVERTISING TARIFF. 
Advertisements to precede Renting Matter : 
1 Mth. 3 Mths. 6 Mths. 12 Mths. 
$20.00 - $50.00 - $90.00 - $150.00 
12,00- 30.00- 50.00- 90.00 
7:00- 20.00- 35.00- 50.00 
Advertisements at End of Reading Matter: 
One Page $16.00 - $40.00 - $75.00 - $140.00 
Half Page 9.00- 25.00- 40.00- 75,00 
Quarter Page.. 5-00- 13.00- 25.00- 40,00 
Adam, Stevenson & Co., Publishers, 
TORONTO. 


| Quarter P age.. 
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CANADA. 


DIRECTORS, 
WM. GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES G. WORTS, Esq., Toronto, VicE-PRESIDENT. 
WM. CAWTHRA, Esq., Toronto. GEO. GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto, 
A. T. FULTON, Esq., Toronto. JAMES APPELBE, Esq., Toronto. 


CASHIER—GEORGE HAGUE. 


Branches—MONTREAL, PETERBORO’, COBOURG, PORT HOPE, BARBIE, ST. CATHARINES, COLLINGWOOD. 


FOREIGN AGENTS.—London, The City Bank ; New York, The National Bank of Commerce (Messrs. 
Bell & Smithers). 


The Bank receives Money on Deposit, and allows Interest according to agreement, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON CURRENT CASH ACCOUNTS. 
Letters of Credit issued, available in Great Britain, the West Indies, China and Japan. 


Direct United States Cable Company, 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


DOMINION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 





Notice is hereby given that Cable Messages are again transmitted by this Company’s Cable, and at the 
reduced rates last charged. 


Press Messages, 
If written in plain language, will be charged only Twenty-five (25) cents per word. 


Important! 


An office has been opened by the Company in Liverpool, to and from which messages are transmitted 
by a special wire in direct connection with the Cable, thus greatly increasing the Company’s facilities for 
despatch of business. 


THOS. SWINYARD, LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, 
Dominion Telegraph Company. Diret United States Cable Company. 
TS 





YOUNG MEN PREPARED FOR BUSINESS AT 


DAYS COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


(Hstablished 1862.) 
Students can enter at any time. Evening Sessions, Tuesdays and Fridays. 


The important features in the management of this College are the daily instruction, by an experienced 
accountant, in all the minutiz of business forms and customs, the borrowing and lending of money, with 
special reference to the calculations bearing on bonds, notes, adjustment of partnership affairs, etc., etc., 
showing its great superiority over the system of elaborate lectures on similar subjects, only occasionally 
delivered ; and the personal instruction of his pupils by the Principal, the limitation of their number, and 
the government of the School, as far as possible, in accordance with actual business principles and practice. 
The Principal, therefore, ventures to hope that he is justified in stating that to young men who desire to be 
efficiently and rapidly prepared, his institution offers advantages superior to those of Commercial Colleges 
generally. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BOOK-KEEPING CouRSsE, including Text-Books, Blanks, Stationery, and time 
unlimited, FirTy DOLLARS ; Shorter Course, Forty Dollars. For terms, address— 


JAMES E. DAY, Principal. 


Rooms—82 KING STREET East, TORONTO. 
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REMOVAL 


TO 


109 YONGE STREET, 


(South-East corner of Adelaide and Yonge.) 


J. & F. COOPER, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURERS 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
OF FIRST CLASS QUALITY. 


NEW PATTERNS IN 


French Cambray Shirting, 
Oxford Shirting, Regatta Shirting. 


White Dress Shirts made to order. 
A faultless fit. 


Special qualities in Kid Gloves, Scarfs, 
Umbrellas, Collars, Cuffs, &c. 


Note the Address: 
South-East corner of Adelaide and 
Yonge Streets, 


NEAR THE POST OFFICE, 


CHARLES BUSH 


(OF FBROADWAY, NEW YORK) 


HAS OPENED A 


derchant 4) siloring 4 stablishment 
“ROYAL BLOCK,” 
102 KING STREET WEST, 


TORONTO, 


Where he performs his work in a very skilful 


and elegant manner. His Wedding Suits are 


much esteemed by matrimonial aspirants. 


His Selection of Stock is always the best in Market. 


Don’t fail to see him. 


RICHARDSON, MOORE & C0., 
200 QUEEN STREET EAST, TORONTO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pickles, Fish Suuces, Jams, Hellies, 
MARMALADES, &c. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


3est Malt Vinegar Pickle 25 cts. 
Best Canadian Vinegar Pickle 20 cts. 
Jams—Raspberry ............0.. 20 cts. 
Plum 20 cts. 
Strawberry 20 cts. 
RI AOU cinncvncvacdcch tedsnensn sock, “* 
Orange Marmalade ............ 20cts. ‘ 
Strained Honey .............0+00 chm. * 
For sale by all leading Grocers. 
PRICES TO THE TRADE. 
Pickles, mixed . ....-.-60 cts. per gall. 
Cucumbers in Salt. 50 cts. per 100, 
Worcestershire Sauce .. ....$2.00 per gall. 
$2 oo ce 


per bottle. 
per quart. 
per lb. 

“ee 


“cc 


New Dominion 

Tomato 

Jams—Raspberry $15.0 00 O per 100 Ibs. 
PRE ns cassice.ieveessemtte ae 
Strawberry $15.00 

Apple Jelly $15.00 

Family ‘* .$12.00 

Orange Mz armalade ........ $16.00 

Italion do. sisecsensphaOO 

Strained Honey ....... 


«ec 


oe $15.00 
All Orders promptly filled and Shipped to any part of the 
Dominion. 


TORONTO DYE WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 
DAVID W. SMITH, 
Silk and Woollen Dper, 


SCOURER, &c., 

No. 75 KING STREET WEST. 
LACE CURTAINS CLEANED. 
KID GLOVES CLEANED. 
FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED, 


FIRST PRIZE AT OTTAWA AND phmiadichinaed EXHIBIFIONS, 1875. 


HARVEY E. MOLE, 


Sole Agent in the Dominion of Canada 


FOR 


JASON HILL & SON’S 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH 


| Selving and Machine Aeedles, 
| 92 KING STREET BAST, 


(Next building to Globe Office,) 
ToOBaowwZo, OF SZ 


N.B.—Also a full line "of Attachments, Silks, Cotton and 
Machine Oil. 
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DUFFERIN HOUSE. 


(Named by His Excellency the Governor-General, in 
commemoration of his visit.) 


Dowding antl Day Srhool, 


For the Higher Education of Young Ladies. 


MISS DUPONT, 


168 JOHN STREET, TORONTO. 


Heferences : 


LorD BIsHOP oF TORONTO. 

LorpD BIsHoP OF ONTARIO. 

LorD BISHOP OF QUEBEC. 

F, W. CUMBERLAND, Esq., M.P., Toronto. 
Hon. Lewis WALLBRIDGE, Q.C., Belleville. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Morrison, Toronto. 
JupDGE Boyp, Toronto, 


EDWARD Hopper, M.D., F,R.C.S., Eng., Toronto. 


Durrsrin Housk, 168 John Street. 


ELOCU'TION. 


AS TAUGHT ONLY BY 


Prof, J. W, TAVERNER, 


Professor of Elocution at Knox College. 
RESIDENCE, 245 JARVIS ST., TORONTO. 














** Asan Elocutionist Mr. Taverner is eminent ; asa Teacher 
of Elocution I consider him pre-eminent.” 


(From Ray. I. M. Grsson, Montreal.) 





_“T can imagine few privileges of higher value than that of 
sitting under Mr. Taverner’s simple, philosophical, and effi- 
cient teaching.” 

(From Rey. Joun Jenkins, D.D., St. Paul’s, Church of 

Scotland, Montreal.) 





**T consider Prof. Taverner’s system of Elocution the only 
one I have ever known which gives the true philosophy of 
expression, teaching principles which are of universal ap- 
plication rather than methods which are simply empirical.” 

From the Rev. Joun P. Guuuiver, D.D., President of 

Knox College, Galesburg’, Ill.) 





**T consider his system to be based on accurate principles, 
and I am convinced that no public speaker would fail to be 
benefited by its study and practice.” 


(From the Rev. WM. Morury Punsuon, D.D.) 





“T have received greater advantage from the course of 
lessons in Elocution so hastily taken than from all the rest 
of my studies in that art put together.” 


(From Rev. Wa. H. Minpurn, New York.) 





Similar testimonials from the most distinguished orators, 
Clergymen, Lawyers and Lecturers in England, Canada, 
and the United States, 


University of Toronto. 


THE ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 


In the Faculty of Medicine (other than for Matricu- 
lation) will commence on 


TUESDAY, 18th APRIL. 


The Annual Examinations in Law, Arts, Civil 
Engineering and Agriculture (other than for Matri- 
culation), will commence on 


THURSDAY, 4th MAY. 


The Annual Commencement for conferring De- 
grees, &c., will be held on 


THURSDAY, 8th JUNE. 
Candidates for Degrees higher than that of Bache- H 
t 

{ 












































lor in any Faculty must give notice (according to a 
printed form) on or before 15th APRIL. 

The Matriculation Examinations will commence 
on ‘ 


FRIDAY, 15th SEPTEMBER. 


Candidates for Matriculation are required to give i 
notice to the Registrar (according to a printed form, ! 
which will be furnished on application), on or before i} 
26th August. 

| 












































W. G. FALCONBRIDGE, 


REGISTRAR. 








UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 
1oth January, 1876. 4 


WENTWORTH SCHOOQL, 


JLAMILTON, PNTARIO. 
(Shortly to be Incorporated.) 
Visitor :—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP 
OF NIAGARA. 
BOARD OF REFERENCE, 


The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Niagara, 
President. 









































The Very Rev. the Dean of Niagara. 
Rev. Canon Hebden, M.A.| F. W. Gates, Esq. 
Edward Martin, Esq. | A. T. Wood, Esq., M.P. 
Alex. Bruce, Esq. John Harvey, Esq. 

F. P. Bickley, Esq. |C. L. Worrell, Esq. 
PRINcCIPAL—C. L. WORRELL, Esq., B.A. 
Assisted by an adequate Staff of Masters, among 
whom are : 

GERMAN: Rev. Freidrick Spady, Univ. of Basle, 
Switzerland. 

Music: J. Fossier, Esq. 

DRAWING: Henry Martin, Esq. 






























































The Course of Instruction is such as to pre- 
pare pupils for the Universities and Learned Profes- 
sions, the Army and Navy, &c., and Mercantile Pur- 
suits. 

The Boarding House is under the special super- 
vision of the Principal. 

Application for admission, and for all further 
particulars, to be made to 


C. L. WoRRELL, 
143 James Street South, Hamilton, Ont. 
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are the best the world produces. 
and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent free to all 
who indlose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 


Vick’s Flower and Vegetabie Garden, 35 cents; with 
cloth covers 65 cents. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rocurster, N. Y. 


LEBLANC & COUTELLIER, 


(FROM PARIS,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ostrich & Fancy Feath 
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KING STREET WEST, 
TORONTO. 
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Laces, Window Curtains, Kid Gloves, and the 
renewing of old Black Crape. 





| Lamb's Patent Knitting Machines 


For Manufacturers’ and Family Use, were 
Awarded the First Prize at Ottawa, 
3875, and at all Provincial 
Fairs in Canada for the 
Past Eight Years. 
100 different sized cylinder machines are not equal 


| in capacity to one Lamb Knitting Machine, as it 1s 


the only machine that can narrow and widen or set 
up its own work and knit the genuine ribbed double 
and fancy goods, and knit the stocking from top to 


1 | toe, same as han it in shape, without any seam. 
et They are planted by a | toe, same as hand knit in shape, wit J 
million people in America, and the result is beautiful Flowers | 


Send for Circular and Sample Stocking to General 


| Agent, 


H. BAILEY, 


Box 675 ; or 295 Yonge-street, Toronto. 


Agents Wanted: 


ENGLISH, FRENCH & CANADIAN 


Wall Paper Warehouse. 


A Large Stock on hand, ranging in price 
from 10 cts. per piece upwards. 


— 
CALCIMINING, 

Painting, Glazing, Paper-Hanging, &c., 
DONE TO ORDER. 


-—0——— 


James Thomson, 


| 364 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 





P.O, AppRESS—Box 185. 


TURKISH AND VAPOUR BATHS, 
233 QUEEN STREET WEST. 


The Turkish Bath is useful in Rheumatism, Bronchitis, Asthma, Coughs, Colds, Skin 


Diseases, Diarrhoea, Colic, Kidney Complaints, and all derangements of the system. 
Bath is patronized throughout the world by all classes, in health and in disease. 


The 
Apart from 


all other considerations, the Turkish Bath as a cleansing agent is unsurpassed, and is one of 


the greatest luxuries ever invented for the comfort of mankind. 
taken on the coldest as well as on the hottest days with impunity. 
effect, allaying restlessness and irritation, and improving the 


they produce a gentle, soothing 
appetite and strength. 
indulged in. 


One Bath will 


The Turkish Bath can be 
They are not weakening ; 


ll not do this, but a regular persevering course must be 


The hours for bathing are: GENTLEMEN, from 7 a. m, till 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. to 9 p. m. every 


day ; LADIES, 10a. m. to 3 p.m. 


Single tickets $1.00; a course of twelve baths, $10.00; six baths, $5.00; Vapour, Mimeral, and Sulphur 
Baths, 50 cts. each; at private residences as may be agreed on. 
Notice to Intending Bathers.—Nothing should be eaten later than two hours previous to bathing. 


For further information apply at the Baths, 233 Queen Street West. 
J. S. DIAMOND, M.D., Superintendent. 
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CANADA CUSTOM SHIRT AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO., 
95 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO. 


WHITE AND WELCH, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CELEBRATED “BOSTON” SHIRT 


The “*Boston” is the only Shirt made in which the sleeves always remain in their proper place, 
regardless of any movement of the arm or body, and requires no stay to keep the bosom in its proper place. 
There are no yokes, pletes or gathers. These shirts are made stronger by facing the front, back and 
shoulders ; making them double where all strain and wear comes. Each and every order will be cut from 
actual measurement. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


Prices: From $15 to $80 per Dozen. 
aa SAMPLES, PRICE LIST AND DIRECTION FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES H. SAMO & CO,, 


FURNITUBE, 
WHOLESALE AND REYAIL, 


Warerooms :-ALBERT HALL BUILDINGS, 
189 YONGE STREET, 


HAVE always on hand a full stock of everything in their line, and hope by strict attention to 
the wants of their customers to merit a continuance of the patronage hitherto extended them. 


Special attention paid to the making up of needlework in— 
FIRE SCREENS, LAMBREQUINS, 
OTTOMANS, CORNICES, 





FANCY CHAIRS, ETC., ETC 


N.B.—Carpets made and put down in the best style. 


JAMES H, SAMO & C0. 


A W. BRAIN, | 

PRACTICAL MACHINIST. 
Toronto Sewing Machine 

REPAIRING EMPORIUM. 


eee 


All kinds of Sewing Machines repaired at short notice. 


NEHEHEDLES 
For all the leading Sewing Machines. 


Machine Oil, Shuttles for all kinds of Machines, Bobbins, Springs, Screw- 
drivers, Oil Cans, Wrenches, and all other findings for Sewing Machines. 


19 ADELAIDE STREET EAST, TORONTO. 
P. O. Box 929. 


TO R. R. ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND SPORTSMEN. 


CULEXIFUGEHE, 
OR, SPORTSMAN’S FRIEND. 


A sure protection against Blackflies, Mosquitoes, etc. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND FISHING-TACKLE MANUFACTURERS. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA. 


IMMIGRATION. 


aw Free Grants of 160 Acres of PRAIRIE LAND : 
ree Grants OPANITOBA. are offered to actual Settlers in the 
x= Dominion Lands sold for $1 per acre, 
a= Free Grants of 100 to 200 Acres of WOOD LAND i 
Se cake oF aad. are offered to actual Settlers in 
Partiaily cleared Farms and Buildings may be bought at reasonable prices. 


ASSISTED P ES. 


In consequence of the great demand for Farm and other Labourers in Canada, the 
Dominion Government issues through its Agents Passenger Warrants, whereby approved 
Emigrants in the United Kingdom may obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £4 15s.; Children under eight years £2 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one 
year 14s. 2d. 

The above Warrants are available for the powerful Steamships of the Allan, the 
Dominion, and the Temperley Lines. 

A very limited number of Special Passenger Warrants, on special forms of application, 
which will be made known by duly authorized Dominion Government Agents, will be 
issued to FamiLies OF FARM LapourerRs, and FEMALE Domestic SeRvANTs, whereby 
they can obtain passages to Canada at the following rates: 

Adults £2 5s. ; Children under eight years £1 2s. 6d. ; and Infants under one year 


7s. 6d. 
2s These Special Warrants are’only available from the ports of Liverpool, London, 


and Belfast. 

2s The above arrangements remain valid during the coming season. 

&2 All information relating to Passenger Warrants, in the United Kingdom, may be 
obtained either personally or by letter, from the AGENT GENERAL OF CANADA, CANADA 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, KING STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., LonDoN, ENGLAND. 


CARE OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Emigrants on arrival in Canada will find Agents of the Government at the following places : 
Quebec—L. Stafford, Toronto, Ont.—John A. Donaldson. 
Montreal.—John G. Daley. Hamilton, Ont.—John Smith. 
Ottawa, Ont.—W. J. Wills. Sherbrooke, Que-—Henry Hubbard. 
Kingston, Ont.—R.. McPherson. London, Ont.—A, G, Smyth. 


In the Maritime Provinces there are the following Government Officers: 
Halifax, N.S.—E. Clay. St. John, N.B.—R. Shives. 
And in Manitoba :— Winnipfeg,—W. Hespeler. 

These Officers of the Government will meet every Steamship, Sailing Vessel, and Train bringing Im- 
migrants. They will afford to all who apply to them the fullest advice and protection, and all complaints 
should be immediately addressed to them on arriving. They will also furnish information as to lands open 
for settlement in their respective Provinces and Districts, farms for sale, demand for employment, rates of 
wages, routes of travel, distances, expense of conveyance, and will receive and forward letters and remit: 


tances for Immigrants, &c. 
All information which Immigrants obtain from the Agents of the Dominion they may accept as reliable. 


L. LETELLIER, 


Minister of Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa. 
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THE EARTH AND MAN. 


BY REV. CANON O’MEARA, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, WINNIPEG. 


REAT, wonderful, and manifold have | race—a panorama representing with more or 

been the triumphs of man over na- | less faithfulness and 
ture. In all ages, and in none more than 
in the present, the God-given inheritance of 
reason and will has obtained for our race 
the sway over the world of matter. No 
lands have been too remote for man to pene- 


truth the victories 
| achieved and the influence exerted by the 
| human will over the so-called dead world of 
| matter—we are very prone to turn our backs 
upon another and no less interesting picture, 


| that of the influence for good or evil wielded 
trate, no seas too broad for him to cross, no | by the powers of nature over the lives and 


powers of nature too vast or terrible for him | destinies of the human race. That such in- 
to bend them to his will, and make servants | fluence is a real anda great one no thought- i 
and handmaidens of his all-pervading genius. | ful man can for a moment doubt. But few | 
And since we, as a race, have a very exalted | of us have, I think, an adequate conception 
opinion of our own powers and importance, | of how great has been the power exerted by 
these victories of ours over the outside world | the physical world in moulding and fashion- 

have been very largely and plentifully dilated 


| ing the individual and collective life of our 
on. Poets have made them the subjects of | 


| race, from the time when our first parents 
their most stirring measures ; philosophers | wandered amid the trickling fountains and 4 
have moralized on them with self-satisfied | the shady groves of the Garden of Eden down 
complacency ; they have kindled the tongue | to the present day, when well-nigh every hill f 
of the orator, and caused it to glow with all | and valley, and every forest and plain, re- ' 
the fire of eloquence ; and even the painter 


echoes to the sound of our industries, our plea- 
has not scorned to immortalize them on the | sures, and our strifes. In some small measure i 
canvas. 


, ; | to trace and illustrate the subtle connection 
The prominence thus given to the influ- 


between the life of the race and its physical 
ence of man upon matter, makes us, I think, | surroundings will be the endeavour of your 


a little too apt to forget that there is quite | lecturer* this evening, and he hopes that he 


another side to the picture. Looking as | may obtain the pardon of his audience if, 
we do on the long and glorious panorama | 


unfolded to our view by the annals of our 







































| * This paper was originally deliveredas a lecture. 
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from his necessarily weak and imperfect 
handling of the subject, so noble a theme 
should lose, in the minds of those who hear 
him, any of that interest which ought to be- 
long to it. 

Under the term Physical Geography are 
included a variety of different factors. For, 


as has been well observed by an eminent | 
writer upon this subject, mere description is | 
not sufficient to give us an adequate and | 
connected idea of the whole surface of our | 
globe, not only in its individual parts but in | 


its entirety. 
and descend to the consequences of the va- 
rious physical phenomena presented to us in 


We must ascend to the causes | 
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And in the natural features of that country 
we find many reasons to prove to us the 
wisdom of the Creator in selecting that par- 
ticular locality as the birthplace of mankind. 
The soil is rendered rich by the alluvial de- 
posits left by the periodical overflow of the 
rivers, and thus agriculture was rendered 
easy and simple to our infant race ; while, 
on the other hand, the want of rain obliging 
them to have recourse to artificial irrigation, 
and also their struggles to keep the rivers 
within bounds, had a tendency to develop 
and foster careful industry and considerable 
attention to the useful arts. But as popu- 


| lation increased and the circles of settlement 


our survey of the earth’s surface, ere our | 
system of Physical Geography be complete. | 
I would therefore define Physical Geogra- | 
| different types stamped on them by their 
we glean from a study of the earth’s surface, | 


phy to be the aggregate of those facts which 


diversified as it is by sea and land, moun- 


tains and valleys, lakes and rivers, winds and | 
| country lying west of the Hindoo Koosh 


tides ; and, combined with this, some con- 


siderable acquaintance with the causes which | 
underlie the mutual action and reaction of | 
Let me | 
illustrate to you the necessity of some ac- | 


these various natural phenomena. 


quaintance with the causes of which I speak. 
Our geographies inform us that certain fogs 


arise continually off the coast of Newfound- | 


land ; but how meagre and _ unsatisfactory 
would be this as a mere fact, were we not 


also to discover the cause of this phenome: | 


non to be the meeting of two opposite and 
distinct currents of water—the one proceeding 
from the cold waters of the Arctic Ocean, the 


other carrying with it across the Atlantic the | 


warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico. In a 
full and complete system of Physical Geo- 
graphy must also be included all climatic 
influences, such as the prevailing winds, the 
relative amount of heat and cold, the slope 
of any particular country or continent, its 
amount of coast line, and many other parti- 
culars, all of which have some bearing on 
the character of the country, and the occu- 
o pations and destinies of its people. 

Taking Physical Geography in this broad 
and extensive sense, we shall find, I think, 
that its connection with the collective life of 
our race has been close and intimate. 

Not only the inspired Word of God itself, 
but the traditions of nearly all the great 
races of the world point to the plains lying 
along the upper portion of the Tigris and 
Euphrates as the cradle of the human race. 





grew wider and wider, the inhabitants of the 
different sections of country began each to 
assume different characteristics—each to bear 


physical surroundings. 
The old world may be divided into two 
great and essentially different portions, viz. ,the 


mountains, including the western portion of 
Asia and the whole of Europe ; and that ly- 
ing east of that range of mountains, which 
section includes India, Burmah, China, and 
Japan. 

Let us glance briefly at the grand physical 
characteristics of the latter portion. We 
find it a region in which the soil is richer 
and requires less laborious cultivation than 
in the west ; the climate is more enervat- 
ing in its effects upon the human system. 
Again, we find that the whole of Eastern 
Asia is one vast inclosure, shut in by moun- 
tain ranges; and across this run moun- 
tain ridges which cut it up into countries 
and tracts, shut out from each other by al- 
most impassable barriers. You will easily 
see what would be the effect upon national 
character of these natural phenomena. 
The easiness of cultivation, combined with 
the enervating climate, would make the in- 
habitants indolent and greatly lacking in 
energy. Again, the great mountain barriers 
would tend to shut each nation in upon it- 
self, and to prevent free and extensive com- 
merce among the different peoples of the 
continent. Furnished so easily with all that 
they required by the hand of bountiful 
Nature, these Eastern nations had no mind 
to travel beyond the confines of their own 
country to obtain all that could make life 
easy and pleasant. Thus would grow up 
a spirit of exclusiveness, of intense dislike 
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to foreign relationships, an intense antipathy 
to foreign travel; and this spirit, acting on 
the nation as a whole, would affect it in its 
domestic life. We should naturally expect 
to find the East essentially the land of classes 
—of classes hemmed in by barriersas un- 
changing and impassable as the everlasting 
hills themselves. 

Another cause operating upon national 
character may be found in the monotony 
of the country thus shut in within those 
mountain peaks. There were no pleasing 
changes from sloping valley to sunlit hill, 
but one long expanse of plain. And here 
let me remark that the highest development 

f the human race seems to be reached in 
a condition of surroundings, mental, moral, 


oN 


and physical, in which variety is the prevail- | 


ing law. There is something in variety 
which stimulates the senses to a keener 
activity, quickens the moral energies, and 
brightens and sharpens all the powers and 
faculties of the mind ; the continual change 
from one condition to another, requiring 
continuous forethought and renewed phy- 
sical and mental exertion to adapt oneself 
to the change of circumstances ; the con- 
tinual variety of scene and surroundings, 
requiring fresh intellectual effort to com- 
prehend and appreciate them. All these 
benefits of variety were lost to the inhabi- 
tants of those Eastern plain countries, and 
thus we should expect to find their character 
and their history alike bearing the stamp of 
monotony, And do we not find, in the actual 
history of these people, that such has been 
the case? You all know how intensely 
exclusive has been, till within very late years, 
the policy pursued by the Empires of China 
and Japan; so that it was only when al- 
most forced to it at the cannon’s mouth 
that they opened their ports to commerce 
and intercourse with foreign nations. We 
have all heard of the system of caste in In- 
dia, and of its rigid exclusiveness ; and in the 
fact of these nations being so shut out from 
one another, combined with the monoto- 
nous character of their country, we can find 
a reason for the stationary nature of their 
history, and the traditionary character of 
their institutions. Away back into the dim 
and distant past, with hardly a way-mark on 
the great march of time to distinguish from 
each other the centuries as they rolled by, 
stretch the annals and records of those ori- 
ental peoples. While one political earth- 
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quake after another was changing the whole 
social, civil, and religious aspect of Europe, 
these peoples remained essentially the 
same. 

And now let us follow the course of the 
Western peoples—those who, descending 
the western slopes of the Bolor and Hindoo 
Koosh mountains, took their way towards 
the setting sun. Upon entering Europe 
they at once found themselves in a land 
which, from its character, was well fitted to 
develop to the full all the faculties and 
powers of the race. Nature yielded none 
of her treasures save at the summons of 
earnest labour. Lying as it does almost en- 
tirely within the temperate zone, Europe is 
the natural home of energy and ‘progress. 
Nature, while calling out man’s energies to 
the full, gives him the promise of something 
beyond the bare necessaries of life ; so that, 
having thus, by labour and perseverance, 
provided for his merely physical wants, he 
may have leisure to cultivate the higher 
faculties of the intellectual nature. To the 
fathers of our race nature proved herself, on 
the one hand, no over-indulgent mother, by 
the lavishness of her gifts killing out all 
energy of action, all force of character, all 
earnestness of purpose ; and on the other, 
no stern and unloving parent, denying to her 
children all save the barest necessities of 
existence. She was rather the thoughtful 
and considerate mother, assisting and sus- 
taining the first steps of her children, while en- 
couraginy them toindependence of action and 
self-reliance, stimulating to fresh exertions by 
holding out to them the hope of great and 
yet greater rewards awaiting on energetic 
labour, aided by skill and forethought ; and 
not only the climate and character of the 
soil, but the formation of the country as well, 
favoured the first settlers. The immense 
proportion of seaboard that Europe pos- 
sesses, as compared with the other conti- 
nents of the old world—arms of the sea 
running into and penetrating the land to an 
extent not even approached in any other 
part of the world—with the mountain ranges 
so situated as, on the one hand, not to hin- 
der the different countries from having free 
intercourse with one another ; and on the 
other, to afford that diversity to the surface 
of the country which has such a beneficial 
effect on the character of its people—with an 
atmosphere as far removed from the dryness 
which prevails in lands too far remote from 
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the sea, as it is from that oceanic atmosphere 
which is experienced in islands far out 
in the ocean, and which, by its excessive 
moisture, has a tendency to render the in- 
habitants lethargic and apathetic. 
these advantages, you will readily perceive 
that Europe was the fitting cradle and 
home of those mighty nations which, by 


records of the race. Of these different 


causes, the one perhaps which most of all con- | 
duced to the greatness of Europe was the faci- | 


lity of intercourse among its different peo- 
ples. 
is increased.” Such 
Divine wisdom, and such has been the les- 
son taught us by all history. 
sible for a nation, as for an individual, to 
grow to greatness by itself. The man who 
goes not forth to commune with his brother 
men—to sharpen his intellect, and enrich 
his store of knowledge by the mutual ex- 
change of ideas—to gather the ripe fruits 
of experience left him by his fellows, be- 
comes a mystic and a dreamer; one who 
can never be fit to play his part in the 
great drama of real life. And so it is with 
nations. If, either by natural barriers, or 
national ignorance or prejudice, they are 
shut in on their own ideas, their own re- 
sources, their own plans of action, then 
they can never hope to rank high in the 
muster roll of nations. Happy is it for a 
nation or a continent when nature has 
paved the way, by her wise arrangements, 
for the free interchange of commodities and 
ideas. 

And now let us take a brief survey of 
some of those countries which have played 
the chief parts in European history. And 
first let us turn our attention to a certain 
island in the German Ocean, whose name 
must be dear to most, if not to all, of those 
to whom I speak ; dear to some by cherished 
memories of childhood and of home, by 
well-remembered visions of a quiet English 
village, or peaceful farm-house, or thriving 
town or crowded city, where dwell those to- 


** Men run to and fro, and knowledge | 
is the utterance of | 


With all | 
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legacy handed down from British sire to Cana- 
dian son, and which is the peculiar property 
and most precious possession of every son 
and daughter of our new Dominion. Let 
us seek to discover some of the physical 
causes which, along with other causes of no 


| less importance, have conduced to place 
| England in the proud position she occupies 
the sword of the conqueror, or the pen of | 
the writer, or the hand of the artizan, have | 
graven deep their story in the imperishable | 


in this nineteenth century, and to make her 
the nation which she is to-day—a nation 
which has given to the world its bravest 
soldiers and its ablest statesmen, which has 
bestowed on literature its brightest orna- 
ments, and which has given to science 
and philosophy some of their profoundest 
thinkers and most ardent disciples; a nation 
whose keels plough the waves of every sea ; 


| a nation which, by her manufactures and 
It is as impos- | 


her commerce, has amassed wealth surpass- 


| ing far the fabled riches of Ormuz and of 


Ind ; and, above all, a nation which has 
been privileged to be the missionary nation 
of the world—one which, under God, has 
carried the old, oldstory of the Gospel farand 
wide—whose sons have borne the standard 
of the Cross through burning heat and Arctic 
cold, through storm and tempest, through 
danger and through death, till to-day that 
standard waves from the frozen shores of 
the Hudson’s Bay to the coral isles of the 
South—from the palm groves of India to 
the pine-clad slopes of the Pacific. 

In the first place, we remark that Eng- 
land is almost in the centre of the land 
hemisphere—the great heart of the world, 
from which are sent out the veins and arteries 
of commerce and ofenterprise. Again, though 
lying between the same parallels of latitude 
as the country round the Hudson’s Bay, 
the climate of the British Isles is rendered 


| moderate and equable not only by the near 


wards whom their hearts are ever turning, | 


reaching with their arms of love across the 
wide expanse of sea and land which stretches 
between them ; dear to others by the heri- 
tage of a glorious name, a birthright of 
honour and renown, which is the noblest 


\ 


presence of the sea, but also by the influence 
of the Gulf Stream, whose waters, carried 
like a mighty river across the ocean from 
the Gulf of Mexico, preserving their warmth 
to a great extent, strike first the shores of 
Ireland, making it, indeed, an emerald isle, 
and then wash the coast of England. There 
are three causes which go to make England 
the manufacturing country which she is. 
First, her jagged and deeply indented coast- 
line, bringing her at every point near the 
sea. That great highway of the nation made 
it, in the first place, easy for her to bring to 
her great manufacturing centres the raw 
material from India and America ; and, im 
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the second, it afforded her an easy-means of | 
sending to all parts of the globe her manv- | 
factured stuffs. Again, in these days, when | 
so much of success in manufacture depends 
upon the wide-spread application of maz- | 
chinery, driven by steam or water, you will | 
see of how great benefit to England are the 
numerous little streams that water it, and, | 
above all, the vast coal-fields, giving her the | 
means of a cheap and abundant supply of | 
steam power. Again, the presence of iron 
in large quantities, affording her material | 
wherewith to make her machinery, has _ also | 
assisted in building up the manufactures of | 
England. 

Again, see what an influence her insular 
position has had upon the history of Eng- | 
land. Once rendered strong at sea by an | 
efficient navy, England was nearly secure 
from foreign invasion or from permanent 
conquest. While this acted as her safe- 
guard, it also exercised a very beneficial ef- 
fect by preventing her from becoming, to 
any very great extent, a continental Power. 
In the few instances in which English kings 
have sought to achieve European conquests, 
they have fortunately either failed at once, 
or been unable to retain the countries they | 
had seized. Thus remote from the systems | 
of European nations, she has held, as it were, | 
the position of mediator between the nations | 
of Europe. Glance for a moment at the | 
physical geography of Ireland, so easy of | 
conquest, while all the armies of the Plan- 
tagenets were powerless permanently to sub- | 
due Scotland. Was it because the Irish 
were less brave than the Scotch that such 
was the case? I, who have in my veins a 
very good share of Irish blood, would be the 
last one to cast sucha slur upon that nation | 
of “ fair women and brave men.” We find | 
the reason, I think, in the structure of the 
country. The whole centre of Ireland is 
one vast plain. Its mountain ranges are | 
all scattered along the sea coast. Once the | 
invaders crossed the mountains at the edge, | 
there was nothing to prevent them obtain- 
ing a firm hold of the country. The sole 
refuge of the conquered lay in a few moun- 
tain ranges at the north and east and west, 
separated far from each other. How very 
different might have been the results had 
there been some strong central mountain 
range, in which the Irish might have band- 
ed themselves together to resist their Sasse- 
nach invaders. Scotland, however, has a 


| 
| 


| the background. 


great advantage in her mountains. How- 
ever strong an English invader might be, he 
was always stopped at the foot of the Gram- 
pians. The patriot Scots, when defeated by 
superior numbers in the plains of the low- 
lands, might always retreat upon the high- 
lands, and there make a stand, and from 
this point of vantage so harass their south- 
ern foes as to make them glad to evacuate 
the country. Such is the history of the 
brave days of Wallace and of Bruce—days of 
which every Scotchman may well be proud, 
and to which even an Englishman can now 
afford to look back with a certain satisfac- 
tion ; for was it not the same spirit of in- 





| domitable courage and high-souled patriot- 


ism which fired the hearts of those heroes 
of the olden time that nerved the arm and 
sped swift the footsteps of a Havelock and a 
Campbell, as they bore England’s banners 
to the relief of her children and the over- 
throw of her murderous enemies? Was it 


| not the same blood that dyed the heather of 


Bannockburn, that has flowed so freely on 
well-nigh every field of battle since then, 
where honour and renown have been reaped 
for the dear old flag ? 

And now let us see what light is thrown 
upon the history of France by a study of her 
Physical Geography. Asa great manufac- 
turing country she can never hope to rank, 
but there are some of the finer manufactures 
which, on account of its drier and sunnier 
atmosphere, and the delicate touch and 
keen perception which such a climate helps 


| to form, may be carried on in France 
| to a much greater extent than they ever 


could be in England. During the days of 
hand labour, France led the Western world 
in manufactures ; but as soon as machinery 
was introduced, then, with little water power 
and no coal, France necessarily sank into 
Then look at the features 
of France as, to a great extent, determining 
her military history. Observe her central 
position—Italy on one side, Germany on 


| another, Spain on a third, with the Pyre- 


nees, the Alps, Jura, and the Vosges all 
surrounding her, so that in case of defeat her 
beaten armies might fall back on these and 
rally their strength for a fresh effort. You 
can see at once that France would naturally 
become the aggressive Power of Europe ; 
from her central position, striking in several 
directions at once, she might lay all the Con- 
tinent at her feet. But once let the con- 
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quered nations rally, and unite to resist her, 
then what should we expect? Once having | 
passed the mountains—which, though diffi- 
cult, are not impassable to a firm and deter- 
mined foe—once having passed these, the 
whole of France would be in their power, and 
there would be nothing to prevent them 
marching straight on the capital itself. And 
is not such, to a great extent, the history of | 
France? Remember the wars of Napoleon 
—how, leading on his armies east and south, | 
he laid all Europe at his feet ; but once they | 
united, then, having beaten Napoleon and 
passed the mountain barriers, they marched 
straight on Paris itself. 

And now let me refer you to a country 
whose story seems somewhat at variance 
with the ideas I have been seeking to pro- 
pound—Greece. The difficulty lies here. 
Greece is the same now, physically speaking, | 
as she was in her palmy days of glory and 
of greatness, when her painters and her | 
sculptors gave to art its richest treasures; | 
when her lyrere-echoed to thesweetest songs | 
that earth has ever heard; when those grand 
old dramas were produced which have 
served as the model of all true dramatic art 
since then ; when her statesmen gave utter- 
ance to those orations which were mighty to 
move the multitudes, stirring them to pas- 
sion or firing them to patriotism, leaving as | 
their legacy to the world masterpieces of 
eloquence, which, for beauty of style and 
resistless power of expression, have seldom 
been equalled and never been excelled ; 
when her armies marched on from victory 
to victory, shaking to their base the mighti- 
est dynasties of the East. 

And yet, though her hills and rivers, her | 
fertile plains, her sounding shores, her deep 
blue sky, are all the same, how changed are 
her people! Well might the poet sing as he 
stood on the site of her vanished glory— 





‘** The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace,— 
Where Delos rose, and Pheebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set.” 


that the life of Greece was essentially a city 
life. It is Athens, or Corinth, or Sparta, or 
rhebes, of which we hear as playing the 


| villages, formed 


| dition of their cities ; 
| world-conquering Alexander destroyed their 
| independence and laid low the cities, then 
| the heart, as it were, was taken out of the 


| World. 


| Ohio, 
| Again, look at the lakes of the New World. 
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chief part in the great historical drama ; and 
this the natural features of the country 
favoured. Itisa hilly country, enclosing little 
fertile valleys, with well-watered fields. In 
the centre of the valley was the city. These 
cities, with their little stretch of valley coun- 
try round them, and their few dependent 
a series of independent 
States, united to the others only by common 
religious festivals, a common language, and, 
sometimes, the resistance of a common foe. 
The strength of these States lay in their 
independence and in the flourishing con- 
and as soon as the 


greatness of Greece. 

And now I come to the last division of 
my lecture. I have now to draw nearer 
home, and speak of the New World. And, 
before I go any farther, let me mention a 


| few of the most general natural peculiarities 


which distinguish the New World from the 
Old. The former, as contrasted with the 


| latter, is essentially the moist continent. 


From its shape, stretched out from north to 


| south to great length, while it is compara- 
| tively narrow from east to west, it is much 
| more under the influence of the damp winds 


coming from those two vast bodies of water, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, than is the Old 
Again, it is essentially the land of 
seas, rivers, and lakes. Nowhere in the 


whole extent of the three continents which 


compose the Old World are there such 


| mighty rivers as the Amazon, over 3,000 


miles in length, draining a surface of over a 


| million and a half square miles ; the Missis- 


sippi, over 3,000 miles in length ; with other 
great streams, such as the St. Lawrence, the 
the Missouri, the Saskatchewan. 


The immense bodies of fresh water con- 
nected by the River St. Lawrence cover a 


| surface of nearly 80,000 square miles, and 


contain nearly one-half ofall the fresh water 


| on the globe. And they are not all; for have 
| we not Winnipeg, Arthabaska, Great Slave, 
| and Great Bear Lakes, worthy to be ranked 
And now let us seek, to some extent, to | 
account for this great change in the fortunes | 
of this wonderful land. You will remember 


side by side with their southern brethren? 
And now let us see what effect this preva- 
lence of the water element has upon the 
continent as the abode of man. In the 


| first place, as has been ably shown by M. 


Guyot, a writer to whose excellent work I 
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have been much indebted for some of the 
materials of this lecture, warmth and mois- 
ture are the most favourable conditions for 
the production of an exuberant vegetation. 
All forms of vegetable life find their highest 
realization in the New World, whether it be 
the bright tropic flower and palm groves of 
the south or the stately forests and goodly 
corn lands of the north. And it is on ac- 
count of this prevalence of moisture that we 
find none of those great sand deserts which 
are so numerous in the Old World. The 
only desert in North America is that known 
as the Great American Desert ; and, as we 
were informed by the able lecturer to 
whom we had the privilege of listening a 
few weeks ago, this is not a desert absolutely, 


| 
| 


but only relatively to the more fertile lands | 


to the eastward of it. And I believe a 
reason for the comparative barrenness of the 
soil may be found in the fact that it is, on 
the one hand, so far removed from the Atlan- 
tic that the ocean winds lose all their mois- 
ture before they reach it; and, on the other 
hand, it is shut out from the breezes of 
the Pacific by the lofty ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains, which near that point have not 
sO many nor so great passes as they have 
opposite the far west of our country, as, for 
instance, the valley of the Peace River. 
Thus we see that America is essentially 
the vegetable producing continent. Lying 
dormant in its valleys and its plains, there 


is a productive power which only awaits | 
the skill-directed energies of man to bring | 


forth the richest treasures. And here we see 
the relation which subsists between the New 
World and the Old. They are, as it were, 
the complement the one of the other. To 
quote again the words of M. Guyot: “ As 
the plant is made for the animal, as the ve- 
getable world is made for the animal world, 
so is America made for Europe.” Compare 
the condition of the two continents, Europe 
and North America (for it is to that portion 


of the New World that I would now confine | 


my remarks)—Europe, with its overcrowded 
towns and cities ; with its soil impoverished 
and exhausted by long tillage ; full to over- 
flowing of an energy and a life which can 
find no outlet ; which is powerless to prevent 


millions of its inhabitants from dragging out | 


a miserable existence in the most abject 
poverty—such is the state of Europe. 
On the other hand we have America, with 
its millions of acres of fertile land as yet 











untilled, with its great streams affording 
easy communication, with its cotton fields 
in the south giving to England the source 
of her greatest wealth. On the one hand, 
Man, possessed of energy, skill, and perse- 
verance ; on the other, Nature, with a bound- 
less store of undeveloped wealth lying hid 
beneath her soil. And the very structure of 
the country seems to favour this relation 
between America and Europe. Suppose 
the first settlers had met, close to the shores 
on which they landed, an impassable moun- 
tain wall, hindering them from entering far- 
ther into the new and unknown land, would 
they not very probably have been driven 
back again to the Old World, leaving the new 
continent in all its primeval loneliness ? 
Such would most likely have been the case 
had the Rocky Mountains run down the 
eastern instead of the western side of North 
America. But, as it was, they found them- 
selves in a country which, by its gently un- 
dulating character, invited them farther and 
farther into its depths. Again, what an assist- 
ance to speedy colonization were those great 
rivers flowing down and across the whole 
extent of the continent, affording a safe 
and easy highway from the sea coast to the 
very heart of the country. Up the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, the St. Lawrence and 
the Hudson, those old settlers travelled on 
and on, ever planting new colonies along 
their banks. 

Thus we see it was no chance im- 
pulse that led the nations of the Old World 
ever to follow the setting sun, from those 
old days when they left their first homes in 
the far-off East, down to the present time, 
when wave after wave of the great human 
tide is rolling from the shores of Europe 
across the wide ocean to our own, advanc- 
ing with resistless might, never stopping till it 
shall break at last against the great barriers of 
the West. It was no chance, I say, that led 
them thus, but the all-wise care of a Being 
who shapes and fashions all events to His 
own great purposes, and who so directs the 
lives, not only of individuals, but of nations 
and of races, as that they may work out 
fully and perfectly their parts in the great 
universal plan. 

And now, let me ask, what is our part— 
I speak as a Canadian to Canadians— 


| what is our part, I say, in this great destiny 


that lies before America—a destiny upon 
which, in part, she has already entered ? 
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We too have a share, and I think a great | Let us lay as our chief corner-stone that pure 


share, in those blessings which the hand of | 


Nature has so richly showered on thepeoples | 
of the New World. Ours are the vast forests, 
ours are the mighty rivers, ours are the 
wealth of the mine, and above all, ours are 
the treasures of the soil. Our territory 
stretches in one almost unbroken extent of 
fertile land from the iron-bound coast of the 
stormy Atlantic to the balmy shores of the 
Peaceful Sea. We too are the heirs of all the 
ages, foremost in the files of time. We 
have in our veins the blood of the noblest 
nations of the Old World. We have as our 
birthright those free institutions and that 
untrammelled exercise of thought and reli- 
gion for which our fathers fought and died. 
What then is to prevent us from becoming 
a great nation? Surely it is no vain dream, 
no fancy born merely of the wish, that de- 
ludes me when I look forward to the coming 
years, and see arise from out them a great 
nation—a nation which shall be the pride of 
her subjects, and the honour and glory of 
the country which gave her birth. With 
whom lies the great question whether Ca- 
nada shall be a great country, taking her 
rank high up in the muster-roll of the na- 
tions, or shall never rise beyond the condi- 
tion of a third or fourth-rate Power? Is it 
not with her own sons and daughters? 
With ¢em lies the future of their country. 
Nature has done all she can for us. The 
Old World sends to our shores year by year 
fresh supplies of men to till our fields and 
work our mines. We, the people of Canada, 
hold her destiny in our own hand. 

What is wanted in Canada is more true 
and pure patriotism—more of that spirit of 
which England’s greatest historian speaks 
when he says: 

** Then none was for a party, 

Then all were for the State, 

Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great ; 

Then lands were fairly portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold, 

Then Romans were like brothers, 
In the brave days of old.” 

We want more union of all nationalities, 
all creeds, and all sections, on the grand and 
comprehensive basis of a common love for 
our country and a common earnestness of 
national purpose. Let us lay deep and strong 
the foundations of that national edifice of 
which we are and must be the architects, 
whether for good or evil, for failure or success. 


religion, that open Bible, which is our most 
| precious inheritance from the generations of 
| the past. Let us develop carefully and 
| thoroughly our educational institutions, so 
| that as our people grow in wealth, they shall 
' grow in knowledge and in power. Again, 
let us pay more and more attention to the 
cultivation of the soil. It was said by an 
envious Emperor that England was a nation 
of shopkeepers. Let it be Canada’s proud- 
est boast that she is a nation of farmers. She 
must be that or nothing. As I have endea- 
voured to point out to you, it is to a greatagri- 
cultural future that her natural features point; 
and if we as a nation tread not in the path 
pointed out to us by the hand of Nature, we 
cannot hope to reach to greatness. And here 
let me say a few words of a spirit I have ob- 
served among the young men of some of 
the older provinces, which does not augur 
well for the future of the country. What I 
refer to is that tendency to forsake the 
farm, as something degrading, something 
menial, and to rush to the towns and cities 
| and there to seek employment, perhaps as 
clerks or bookkeepers, or in some other oc- 
cupation which can only render them a mere 
subsistence in return for constant labour. 
They do this because they think that their 
occupations are a little more stylish, and 
confer better social position than working on 
a farm. This, I need hardly say, is a great 
mistake. There is no more honourable, no 
more thoroughly independent life, than that 
of the farmer. Ifa young man should ob- 
tain a little more learning, or get a little 
| wider knowledge of the world than his fel- 
lows, let him turn it all back again upon the 
farm, and the soil will richly reward the 
skilled labour he may bestow on it. And 
here, with these words of hope and trust for 
the future of our common country, let me draw 
my lecture to a close; only adding that in 
all I have said in regard to the future of 
| Canada, I would not seek in the slightest de- 
gree to loosen, but rather to draw yet closer, 
the golden link of reverence and of love ' 
which binds us to the motherland. Because 
a son strives to make his mark in the world 
by talents and virtues that are all his own, 
it surely needs not that he should abate 
aught of that affection and respect which is 
due from child to parent. And so because 
we would wish and hope to see our own 
country shine with a lustre not merely reflect- 
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ed from the transcendent glory of her mother- 


land, but with one which shall be all her | 


own, there is surely no necessity that we 
should breathe the slightest whisper of dis- 
respect or disaffection towards Old England. 
Let us as Canadians be but true to our own 
selves, and all will be well with us. Let us 
not rest content with the progress we have 
already made on the road to greatness. Let 


“the things which we have done be but | 
earnest of the things that we shall do.” Let | 


us cast away from us the cramping fetters of 


narrow-minded sectionalism and Provincial | 


prejudice, and let us, with a high, unfaltering 
trust in the great King of kings, take our 
stand boldly and resolutely on the great plat- 


| form of acommon Canadian nationality. Let 
| us each and every one throw in our influence 
| to make our country prosperous at home and 
| respected abroad by the vigour of her enter- 
| prise, the purity of her legislation, and the 
| stainless honour of her name. Then shall 
| Canada play no mean part in the great to-be 
that lies before the world, 


‘* When the war-drum throbs no longer, 

And the battle flags are furled, 

In the Parliament of man, 
The Federation of the world ; 

When the common sense of most 
Shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber 
Lapp’d in universal law.” 


A TRILOGY OF PASSION AND VICTORY. 


I, AT THE SUPPER: MAN’s SELF-QUESTIONING. 


II. IN THE GARDEN: GOD’S QUESTIONING. 


III. O Grave! WHERE IS THY VICTORY ? 


BY F. 


** And they began to be sorrowful, and to say unto Him, one by one, ‘Is it I?’ 


R., BARRIE. 


i 


and another said 


sia” 


ORD! at Thy Supper I have supped,—and fed 
Upon Thy words and bread ; 


Thy wine upon my lip is 
Yet am I fain to cry 


hardly dry, 


(Hanging my shameful, self-abaséd head), 
‘Lord, is it be” 


Friend ! in Thy bosom I have lain,—and known 
What ’tis Thy love to own ; 
And shall I turn a traitor unto Thee ? 


O, be it far from me ! 


Yet must I ask, in self-accusing tone, 
“Lord, is it I?” 


Master ! Thy lessons came 


to me untaught, 


Thou gavest them unbought ; 
No word of treachery in them I find, 


No treason in ZAy mind 


d 


Then how should these among Thy friends be sought ? 
Vet “is it 1?” 
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This talent in my hand, it is but just 
Should gather golden dust 
For Thee—since it is Thine to give or spend, 
Or to another lend ; 
And can I turn against Thee Thine own trust ? 
“ Lord, is it I?” 


Lord, Thou hast loved and taught me, and Thy care 
Is round me everywhere ; 
Wherefore my soul is bitter, as I cry 
(Shunning Thy loving eye) 
“ Judge me, O Lord! yet in Thy judging spare ! 
For, it zs I.” 


II. 


** Could’st thou not watch one hour ?” 


Lo! in my watchings, times without number, 
Praying alone on the height of a hill, 

I have forbidden mine eyelids to slumber 
Though the world slept, and the voices were still. 


Far in the moonlight, dark in the distance 
Clustered the snow-covered mountains of God, 

Friends in the night, whence cometh assistance 
To the sad soul that is bent by the rod. 


Down the steep rocks to the watercourse falling, 
Dropt one by one, one and all, the streams ; 

Sounding like strange familiar voices calling 
Soft in the ear of a man who dreams. 


High overhead the infinite arched heaven 
Rolled its star dust and its stars athwart, 

As when before the steady east wind driven 
3end the light flowers, by the breezes caught : 


So have I watched. What tho’ the eyeballs, blinded 
With the fierce glare of sunshine on the sand, 
Ached in the gloom? my spirit was not minded 
To drop the cup of sadness from its hand. 


On the day’s labours and the work to-morrow, 
On the ravell’d thread that I will knit again, 

On all the pain, sin, weariness, and sorrow 
Borne on my head and often borne in vain, 
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Only on these, with nerves unstrung, in meekness 
Shall my soul rest and ponder through this night, 
Till I perceive a power grow from weakness, 
And night and I shall feel the coming light. 


But you, oh weary ones, and oh faint-hearted ! 
When the crowd followed, and my fame was wide, 
After the feast and multitude departed, 
Then did you seek with me the mountain side? 


Now in the danger, when the shouts that cheered you 
Die upon white lips quivering with scorn, 

And hate appears in the false eyes that feared you, 
Vow can you watch and wake until the morn? 


Sleep on ! it skills not whether you are sleeping : 
See ! through the olives comes a glint of spears, 
Deem not my life entrusted to your keeping, 
Nor mourn your sleeping with these idle tears. 


Nay, play the man! and henceforth, faring forward, 
Keep on your way in darkness and in light ; 

With a brave life wipe out the name of “ coward,” 
Which, ere the cock-crow, will be yours to-night. 


I. 


‘* They found the stone rolled away from the sepulchre.” 
(From the German.) 


When the Easter Bells are ringing 
Through the quiet land, 
And the Church is full of singing 
Chorals sweet and grand, 
Then sounding their bells in the meadows sweet, 
The silver snowdrops sprout under our feet ; 
They call together, ‘“ For sweet spring’s sake, 
Now winter's over, ye flowers awake !” 
Quakes Christ’s grave from its firm station 
At the Eternal’s call ; 
Christ, to whom we owed creation, 
He will save us all! 
From little graves, too, where a clustering heap 
Of chafers and flies all the winter sleep, 
The summons is answered, and gladly run 
One and all to the light of the sun. 
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CHARLOTTE 


BY GEORGIANA M. 


E were in the North of Ireland, and 
about to start for London, in the 
spring of 1857, when, soon after it was pub- 


lished for the first time, we read Mrs. Gas- | 


kell’s “Life of Charlotte Bronté.” The 
book had been eagerly looked for by us, and 


when it arrived we read it with the deepest | 
It was a biography that took pos- | 


interest. 
session of us ; for days, as it passed from one 


the pathetic story of that wonderful house- 
hold amongst the Yorkshire moors. 

One day, at last, one of us said, ‘ Suppose 
we were to go and see Haworth on our way 
to London?” 

It was a happy proposition, that seemed to 


fit in with everybody’s desire. We seized the | 


idea with delight, and in a very short time 


we had resolved to make out the little expe- | 


dition, and had arranged our route. We 


could only manage to spend one day in the 


place, and as we all wanted, if possible, to see 
Mr. Bronté, this single day, we agreed, had 
better be a Sunday. To enable us to reach 
Haworth on Saturday evening we therefore 
set out upon our journey 

number—F., A., M., and I—on a Friday 
evening (it was the 29th of May, the evening 
of a glorious summer day), in the steamer to 
Morecambe from Belfast. 


Early on Saturday morning we reached | 


Morecambe, and thence, after a pause of 


some hours, we went on by Lancaster to | 


Keighley. It was five in the afternoon when 
we arrived at Keighley, the nearest station to 
Haworth ; and here, 


next day, we made our way to the best-look- 
ing inn that we could find ; 


burning sun. 


We were now between three and four miles | 


from Haworth, and we had to trust to our 
feet, which were already tolerably weary, for | 


BRONTE’S 


after having booked | 
our luggage at the station to await our return | 


very tired and | 
hot and hungry, for we had spent a good | 
while in wandering about Lancaster under a | 


BIRTH-PLACE. 


CRAIK. 


nately by this time ill with a violent head- 
ache, and we were, further, labouring under 
some half-acknowledged anxiety as to the 
nature of the accommodation that we might 
find at Haworth when we finally reached it ; 

for though we were well aware of the existence 
of an inn in the place—the “ Black Bull,” 
poor Branwell Bronté’s inn—for anything we 


| knew it might be the smallest of hostelries, 
of us to another, we talked of little else but | 


quite incapable of supplying us with the three 
bedrooms we needed. As we sat in the hotel 


| at Keighley, waiting hungrily and wearily for 


the meal that was curiously long in coming, 
anticipations of the manner in which we 
might be called upon to pass ‘the night be- 
gan to press rather seriously upon us. 

“Tt isa very wild expedition, I am afraid,” 
F. said, shaking his head with gloomy fore- 
bodings ; and the other three of us were too 
ill or too hungry to make any very effective 
attempt at consolation. 

By the time, however, that we had been 
refreshed by food (and very excellent, when 
at length it appeared, was the meal that we 
were given—served to us, too, in a homely, 
old-fashioned, sunny room, which has left an 
impression on my memory ever since as of 
the pleasantest hotel-room I ever saw), our 
spirits rose once more. The evening was so 
beautiful that with our hunger appeased, 
perhaps even the prospect of a night upon 
the moors did not seem altogether alarming 
to us. At any rate, at half-past seven 
o'clock, we started on our walk to Haworth 
—doubtful though we were as to what was 
to become of us at the end of it—full of 
energy and eager anticipation. 

From this point I copy from my journal, 
written at the time. 

“It was the walk that the three Bronté 
girls used to take so often. It is nearly four 
miles ; a road closed in for the most part on 
the left hand, sometimes by houses or mills, 
sometimes by high banks or low hills, but on 
the right open in length and breadth for 


making out the remainder of our journey. | miles—a long, wide, verdant valley, rising up 


In addition to fatigue, also, M. was unfortu- | 


with a splendid sweep into high moors. 
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Behind one of these moors, as we walked, 
the sun set, and a great flush of crimson 
rose over half the sky; and then, as the 
twilight came slowly on, faint mists began 
to steal up out of the valley, and fall like a 
veil upon the hills, wrapping the whole 
wide beautiful view in a soft mysterious 
haze. And then high up, far above us, 
almost on the summit of one of the bleak 
moors, the Haworth lights began to steal 
out one by one, like stars in the deepening 
twilight. For full two miles before wereached 
it we could see the village, and the square 
church tower against the sky. 

“ For the most part of the way the road is 
level ; the real ascent of the hill only begins 
at the entrance of the town. There it begins 
suddenly. We entered the street and then 
at once the ascent became abrupt, growing 
steeper at every step, until, after climbing 
nearly half a mile, it was almost precipitous ; 


a narrow street, paved all across with long | 


rough narrow stones,down which the wooden 
shoes of the villagers came clanking as we 
toiled upwards, with a strange, most un- 
familiar sound. 

“We were almost tired out when we 
reached the top, and saw at last, hanging 
out conspicuous against the sky, on the 
very summit, the welcome sign of the ‘ Black 
Bull,’ our hoped-for destination for the night. 
We went straight to it, and our first inquiry 
was whether we could get beds. All through 


our walk we had been half afraid that at the | 


end we should find ourselves compelled to 
return and sleep at Keighley ; but a moment 
more set us at our ease now. The old inn 
had beds for us all—plenty of them—accom- 
modation of all kinds. 

“ We told them what we wanted, ordered 
our beds to be made up, left poor M., who 
was utterly exhausted now, lying on a sofa ; 
and then the rest of us—F., A., and I—far 
too excited to stay indoors, went out again 
into the village. It was almost ten o’clock 
now, and nearly dark. ‘The inn joins the 
churchyard, and we stood at the churchyard 
gate as we came out of it. There was the 
church close beside us, and beyond the 
church was the Brontés’ house. We spoke 
to a policeman whom we found standing 
near, and asked him the way to it, for there 
seemed no pathway. He took us in charge 
at once, guided us first to the front of the 
house, which, as it stands actually in the 
churchyard can only be seen from there, 
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and then took us round to the entrance, 
which is on the north side. As we stood 
looking up at the front, lights appeared at 
one or two of the windows, at the parlour 
down stairs, and at the window of the little 
room that used to be called the ‘ children’s 
study.” We spoke to the policeman about 
the Brontés, and found that he seemed to 
have some glimmering notion of Charlotte 
Bronté’s fame. 

“‘ Having finished our survey of the house 
we returned to the inn, and F. being too 
tired by this time to walk any more, we left 
him there, and A. and I, aftera few minutes’ 
rest, sallied out again. We wanted to make 
some little purchases before the shopsclosed ; 
we went once more down that strange pre- 
cipitous street, which, long past ten though 
it was now, was still all alive with men and 
women clanking up and down it in their 
wooden shoes, and we went into several of 
the little shops and bought various odd 
things in remembrance of the place. To 
several of the people too that we saw we 
spoke about the Brontés, and they all talked 
of them with a certain amount of kindly 
interest and regard, but with little or no 


| warmth. On the whole, it struck us as very 
| curious how little mark they seemed to have 


| made upon the place. Nobody showed any 
| desire to be communicative about them. 
Such questions as we asked were answered, 


but this was nearly all. Evident as our 
interest in the whole family must have been, 
it seemed to stir no desire in any one to 
gratify it. There was even an appearance of 
what almost might be called unwillingness 
to acknowledge any peculiar excellence or 
noticeableness in the Brontés, which is, 
perhaps, when they speak of their superiors, 
a common trait of the democratic, indepen- 
dent Yorkshire mind, but which, from its 
unfamiliarity, amused and struck us. ‘ Yes, 
they are very good people,’ their whole tone 
seemed to say, ‘but we haven’t much to do 
with them. It’s no business of theirs to 
meddle with us. They keep to their work 
and we keep to ours. As to their being 
more remarkable than other people—it may 
be so, but we know nothing about that.’ Of 
what Charlotte Bronté had become, their 
knowledge was for the most part very vague 
indeed. The landlady at the ‘Black Bull’ 
said to us afterwards that she had heard there 
had been a book written about her, and 
there was one copy of it, she believed, in 
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Haworth, but she had not seen it, and she 
did not seem to feel, nor did she profess 
that she felt, any curiosity at all about it. 

A little before eleven we made our way 
back to the inn for good, and had supper, 
and went to bed, A. and I sleeping in a room 
whose windows looked clear down into the 
churchyard, with a damp, mouldering church- 
yard smell in it. 

“Sunday, May 31st.—We were pretty early 
astir, and before I was dressed I saw F. out | 
in the churchyard, and having, in a few | 
minutes, joined him, we wandered for a little 
about the tumble-down graves (there is 
scarcely a grave-stone in the whole place that 
is standing upright), and presently, seeing an 
old man lingering about muchas we ourselves | 
were doing, we went up and accosted him, 
and found that he was the old clerk of the 
church. So finding him, after a few moments, 
unlike our friends last night, evidently of a 
garrulous turn of mind, we attached ourselves | 
to him, and soon fell into a long talk about | 
all the Brontés—a talk that was very inter- | 
esting to us, though he had little or nothing | 
that was actually newto say. I forget how 
long he told us he had been clerk of the 
parish, but at any rate he had watched the 
growing up of all the Bronté children, and | 
he talked of them familiarly and with great 
kindness, speaking of them always by their 
Christian names, without any formal prefix of 
‘Miss’ or ‘ Master,’ and repeating many of | 
the little facts about their common daily life 
that Mrs. Gaskell tells. He had taught 
them all to sing when they were children, he | 
said. He spoke a good deal about poor 
Branwell, and all his miserable story. While 
we stood talking with him, leaning over one 
of the grave-stones, a younger man, who 
turned out to be the sexton, came up and 
joined us; A. and M., too, had already some 
time before come from the house ; and pre- 
sently we four, having parted from the two 








men, went round the churchyard again, and 
stood for a good while looking at the house, 
and the small, ugly-looking garden belonging 
to it, that is cut out of one corner of the 
churchyard, with a path running all round 
just within the stone boundary wall. 

“We returned to the inn after about an 
hour, and had breakfast; then, going out 
again, we were, for the second time, picked 
up by our friends the sexton and the clerk, 
and taken by them into the church. It isa 
large, open church, with a gallery at the west 








end, and with the reading-desk and pulpit 
placed in the centre of the south aisle, and 
facing the north. We were taken within the 
communion rails, where, beside the altar, 
the Bronté monument stands, with its long, 
sad list of names overflowing into the little 
added tablet that records Charlotte Bronté’s 
death ; and then to the vestry, where they 
showed us the registry of her marriage, and 
where we stood for a good while, with the 
open book and its two signatures before us, 
while they talked to us of her wedding-day. 
Then we left the church, and they took us to 
the Sunday-school, which the clerk was eager 
that we should inspect ; but when we reached 


| the door we saw that teaching was going on, 
} 


and, in spite of the old man’s reiterated in- 
vitations, we insisted on drawing back. 
Indeed, we were a little vexed even to have 
been brought to the door, and rather an- 
noyed again when, on returning to the church 
half-an-hour later for service, the sexton—to 
show, I suppose, his sense of the fees be- 
stowed upon him—marshalled us into one of 
the most conspicuous pews in the whole 
building, immediately under the reading- 
desk. 

“Only Mr. Nichols officiated—a dark, 
grave-looking man,with a sensitive face,and a 
singularly sweet voice. He preached a plain, 


| sensible sermon toa very thin congregation, 


and at about twelve o’clock we were all dis- 
missed. 

** We went back to the inn, and had lunch; 
then walked for a little about the village, 
which, lonely as its position is, perched up 
on a hill-top, is a large and populous place 
(they told us that the parish had as many 
as seven thousand inhabitants), and then 
climbed up to the wild barren moor behind 
the parsonage,where the Bronté girls so often 
used to go and lie down inthe sunshine on 
the heather for a happy half-hour. It was 
another perfect summer-day,clear, warm, and 
bright, and the great spread of high moor- 
land, with its subdued colouring,was wonder- 
fully beautiful. As we lay resting and looking 
at it, it seemed so easy to picture the three 
little solitary figures that used to roam about 
it hand in hand. We could almost fancy that 
we saw them emerging from the dingy stone 
house, and climbing, with their quiet, unchild- 
like steps, up the steep ascent. 

“We were wending our way slowly back 
to the village, when a well-dressed man came 
up to us, and saying that he had heard we 
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were strangers, invited us to come and see 
the house in which he was living, which long 
ago had been occupied by a former eccentric 
clergyman of Haworth—a Mr. Grimshaw— 
of whom Mrs. Gaskell gives a curious account 
in her book. He took us to it accordingly — 
a quaint and very charming old house—and 
talked to us by the way as we went ; but he 
was more disposed to talk of Mr. Grimshaw 
than ofthe Brontés, and though he was a sen- 
sible man, we did not get much out of him 
that was especially interesting After we had 
seen his house we parted from him, and, re- 
turning to the village, proceeded once more 


to church, to the afternoon service, which | 


begins at two o’clock. 
* This, it soon appeared, was the fashion- 


able hour in Haworth. The church, which | 


in the morning had been two-thirds empty, 
filled well now ; and though, as before, the 
service began with only Mr. Nichols being 
present, it had not proceeded far when the 


in his gown, came slowly into the church and 
took his place in his pew—the old Bronté 


pew, which had stood sadly and touchingly | 


empty until now. 

“He preached an extempore sermon, on 
the text: ‘ How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings,’—-a poor sermon enough, yet more 
interesting to us than many a better one 
might have been. We were ina pew in the 
gallery looking down upon him, so close 
that we could see him very well. Heisa 
tall, large man, and was dressed with the 
utmost scrupulousness. The face struck us 
as handsome, but possibly it may be hand- 
somer now than it was in his youth, for the 
features are large and strongly marked. I 
thought I saw some likeness in him to his 
daughter’s picture, but it might have been 
merely fancy. He has a very self-possessed 
manner. He walked into the church and 
up the pulpit stairs with great deliberation, 
and even with a kind of stateliness, con- 
verting the slowness of movement that is 





probably forced upon him by his feebleness 
and his half blindness into something that 
rather adds dignity to his appearance than 
suggests the idea of weakness. More than 
once, both before he began his sermon, and 
in the course of it, he turned his head round 
and looked full at us. The old fire, of 
which, I suppose, there was plenty once, 
seems all to have burnt out of him now. 
He looked quiet, grave, emotionless ; nei- 
ther stern nor gentle ; only calm. 

‘“The sermon was ended, and we had 
taken our last look of the church and of the 
preacher by half-past three ; and half an hour 
later our last look of Haworth itself. We 
left it at four o’clock, and walked in the 
bright afternoon sunshine the four miles 
back to Keighley, often turning to look once 
more at the square church tower standing 
so long in sight against the sky, and once 
for a long time sitting down to rest by the 


| roadside, with the beautiful valley at our 
vestry-door opened and Mr. Bronté, dressed | 


feet, and the wild wide moors rising up, wave 


| on wave beyond.” 


Eighteen years have passed away since 
that little visit was paid, and the last of the 
Brontés-—the old man whom we saw that 
day, left then so sorrowfully wifeless and 
childless—has long ago now gone to join 
wife and childrenn—one name more added 
to the long list of names on those two stones 
within the communion rails. Not many 
persons connected by blood with the Brontés 
are probably ever likely to visit Haworth 
and the church in which the old man 
preached so long; yet, possibly, for years 
still to come, some strangers now and then 
may care to go out of their way a little to 
make a pilgrimage as we did, to that curious 
village on the Yorkshire hill, and, thinking 
of the strange and touching story of those 
three sisters’ lives, may linger, as we lin- 
gered, about the moors they loved so dearly, 
and the melancholy little house in which 
their childhood and their youth were spent, 
and the church where two of them lie 
buried. 
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WINDS OF WINTER. 


BY MARY M®°IVOR RYAN, OTTAWA. 


INDS of Winter 
You I follow, 
O’er the mountain, o’er the moor ; 
Old oaks splinter 
Down the hollow 
With the thunder of your roar. 


Yet, unheeding 
All resistance, 
On your wide wings am I borne ; 
Shadows leading 
In the distance 
To the far lands of the Morn. 


But I wander 

Through dark spaces, 
Where the spectres of the wold 

Look out yonder, 

With blank faces, 
Wolf-like hunger growing bold : 


Forest-phantoms— 
Tho’ loud whine these, 
Fettered spirits only fear ;— 
Stormy anthems 
Mid the pine-trees 
Are the only sounds I hear. 


And unshrinking 
I revisit 
Sparry sea-caves far away, 
Never thinking 
E’en “ What is it— 
This cold light that mocks the day ?” 


3ells are ringing 
In high towers 
As ye rush past sea-girt isles ; 
Hush the singing, 
Blight the flowers, 
Grief for gladness, tears for smiles. 


Winds of Winter, 
You I follow 
O’er the mountain, o’er the moor ; 
Old oaks splinter 
Down the hollow 
With the thunder of your roar. 















OT long ago, while serving on board 
1 one of Her Majesty’s ships—a frigate 
of nearly 3,000 tons—it was decided that the 
monotonous work in which we were engaged 
—that of cruising from port to port on the 
Western coast of South America—should be 
abandoned for a few months, in order to 
indulge in a roaming voyage amongst the 
Marquesas and other Islands of the Pacific, 
and we felt that ours was indeed an envi- 
able situation. 

On a fine May morning, while the ship lay 
at anchor in La Sarena Bay, in the Republic 
of Chili, the boatswain’s whistle sounded 
the well-known pipe, “‘ Hands, up anchor.” 
In a moment the capstan was rigged ; the 
band struck up a lively tune ; tramp, tramp, 
went the feet of the men manning the cap- 
stan bars ; on board comes the heavy iron 
cable, the anchor has lost its hold of the 
earth in which it was embedded, the sails are 
set, ropes hauled taut, and the ship is fairly 
under weigh, “gliding out of the harbour 
like a thing of life.” More sail is set, and we 
are soon out on the broad waters of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The officers and crew, well 
trained and disciplined, have dropped into 
the routine established and necessary fora 
ship-of-war at sea. No confusion ; no carpet- 
bags or Saratoga trunks stand conveniently in 
the way to give offence to the seaman’s eye ; 
no land-lubbers prowl about with hands in 
pockets and mouths wide open. All is order, 
regularity, agility, and perfect silence, save 
the creaking of the timbers as the gallant 
ship speeds on, and the decisive tones of the 
commander’s voice as he issues forth his 
orders. No oath profanes the scene, but all 
goes “merry as a marriage bell.” 

Our course is shaped ; the sails are trim- 
med. We head north-west, to enable us to 
fall in with the trades blowing from west to 
east. Ten days have passed, each with its 


own peculiar drills, routine, and amuse- 
ments : 
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BY ALLAN N. MCNEILL, OTTAWA. 





‘* And now the wind draws right abaft, 
All hands are up the yards to square; 
And now the floating stun’sails waft 
Our stately ship through waves and air.” 


On, on we swept, leaving twelve miles 
behind us every hour. No tack or sheet was 
touched. The quartermaster and the helms- 
men remained at the wheel hour after hour, 
with nothing to do but to keep the helm 
steady. The favouring breeze drove the ship 
along surely and steadily, without any further 
adjustment of the helmorcanvas. In this way 
we swept over the ocean for three weeks. I 
shall never forget the happy, contented days 
we passed! When the general duties of the 
day were over, which was at aboutfive o’clock, 
a delightful feeling of contentment and re- 
pose seemed to steal into all our hearts. We 
thought of home and happy days ; those who 
before had maintained a freezing silence 
respecting their friends and past life, opened 
up their inmost thoughts to one another. 
This feeling pervaded the whole ship’s com- 
pany, from the commodore down to the 
second-class boy. For many months we had 
sailed together, but not until now did it 
seem that we were becoming acquainted 
with those around us. Should it not have 
been so? The beauty of the situation ought 
to have been sufficient to do more than this 
to the most callous heart amongst us. The 
sky, a clear expanse of blue, with speckled 
tints upon the horizon, which, where the set- 
ting sun was fast receding from the view, was 
resplendent with a golden brightness. The 
long swell of the ocean, as it caused the 
ponderous ship to roll, bearing it one mi- 
nute down into the trough of the sea, and 
the next lifting it up on the top of a crested 
wave, added to the languor and sleepy feel- 
ing which prevailed. The spouting whale 
ranges up alongside ; the prowling shark 
follows in our wake; the screaming sea- 
fowl soars aloft, remains stationary for a 
moment, and then darts with lightning 
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speed from its high position, down into the 
waves to seize its prey. A score of flying- 
fish skip along the water, leaping into the 
air, and some of them now and then falling 
upon our decks. 

As night closes in upon the day, such of 
the officers as felt so inclined would leave 
the quarter-deck and poop, and go noise- 
lessly forward, where they would ensconce 
themselves in the hammock-nettings, un- 
known to the jolly tars, who, unsuspicious of 
our presence, would crack their little jokes, 
sing their quaint old sea-dog songs, spin their 
yarns full of interesting reminiscences of 
hard-fought battles or disastrous shipwrecks 
in which the narrators had borne a part— 
tales which occasionally would draw tears 
from the eyes of some of the bronzed 
and hardened listeners. A minute or two 
would pass in perfect silence, when one of 
the tars would strike up a song full of the 
romance of love and war, rendered as only 
a son of the ocean can—sometimes soft and 
sad, but generally comical in the extreme. 
The more youthful portion of the crew would 
amuse themselves by playing such games as 
are generally engaged in at holiday hours on 
board ship ; the most perfect harmony and 
good feeling always existing, although occa- 
sionally a practical joke, such as no lands- 
man would care to be made the butt of, 
would be played off. The ship’s fiddler 
must not be forgotten, for he has ever been 
a most important personage in these pas- 
times. His arm, head, and fingers keep 
going on every suitable, and perhaps very 
often unsuitable, occasion, as if his life 
depended upon the amount of noise he could 
get out of his battered old violin ; whilst 
half a dozen sailors keep time to the music, 
dancing the sailor’s hornpipe. 

At two bells, or nine o'clock, every man 
belonging to the “ watch below” has de- 
parted to his hammock ; those of the other 
watch, the one on duty, coil themselves into 
the smallest possible space on the main 
deck, and sleep lightly, ready to spring to 
the upper deck when called upon to per- 
form any duty which may be required. 

Now a death-like silence prevails, save 
the plashing of the waves as the noble ship 
rushes through them. I look above, still 
reclining in my hiding-place, and there I be- 
hold a sight such as I suppose I shall never 
see again, nor can I describe the glory of 
the scene in anything like fitting terms. We 
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cannot boast of any picture of the heavens 
in northern climes so gorgeous, so beautiful 
as this !—myriads of bright, shining stars, 
including the glorious Southern Cross, which 
surpasses all other constellations in beauty, 
and whose brilliancy enchants the beholder’s 
eye ! 

** One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine, 

And light us deep into the Deity : 

How boundless in magnificence and might ! 

O! what a confluence of ethereal fires 

From urns unnumbered, down the steep of 

Heaven ! 

My heart at once it humbles and exalts, 

Lays it in dust and calls it to the skies. 

Bright legions swarm unseen and sing unheard 

By mortal ear, the Glorious Architect, 

In this, His universal Temple, hung 

With lustres, with innumerable lights, 

That shed religion on the soul, at once 

The Temple and the Preacher !” 

The moon appears to struggle up from 
amidst the waves, and as it rises higher and 
higher, spreads over the sky its dim, pale light. 
There is a peculiar fascination or subtle 
power possessed by the moon in southern 
latitudes, especially over those who lie down 
exposed to its light on board a ship at sea. 
Sleep slowly steals upon the person so 
situated, and often he awakes to find him- 
self afflicted with moon-blindness, which de- 
prives him of all power of vision during the 
night, or between sunset and sunrise. 

On the 8th of June, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, the Island of Magdalena, one of 
the Marquesas group, was sighted, at a dis- 
tance of forty miles; the summit of a high 
mountain being seen above the mist which 
hung around it. The eastern side of the is- 
land appeared to be very rugged, with steep 
ridges stretching down from the mountain, 
and terminating in high precipices over the 
sea. How cold, how uninviting, the island 
looked, with the surf beating heavily against 
the rocks! During the afternoon we rounded 
Point Venus, a perpendicular, rocky cliff, 
about 1,200 feet high, overhanging the sea, 
and at once stood into Bon Repos Bay, 
where we dropped anchor. 

Instead of the dreary rock-bound coast 
which we had been skirting along for several 
hours, we suddenly beheld an island such as 
we sometimes read of but seldom see. The 
valley which winds up among the hills from 
the bay is very beautiful—covered with the 
rich foliage of tropical fruit trees—and the 
native cottages and huts situated beneath 
the protecting shade of bread fruit, cocoa 















nut, and orange groves, add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the scene. 

This island, together with others of the 
group I shall mention presently, were dis- 
covered by Mendanna in the year 1589. 
He had been sent by the then Viceroy of 
Peru, Marquis de Mendoza, on a voyage of 
discovery—more in search of gold than of 
anything else. The group was named the 
Marquesas Islands in honour of the Marquis. 
On the return of Mendanna from these is- 
lands—which to him and his followers 
seemed like a fairy-land, a paradise on earth, 
a place beyond the boundaries of this 
world—he described them in a pleasant and 
sweet-flowing strain, which in the Spanish 
language can be done with so much ease 
and beauty. To the present day these 
lovely gems of the Pacific Ocean, if we ex- 
cept Nuka-hiva, are but little known. The 
world remains in almost total ignorance of 
their beauty, their fertility, their deep ravines, 
their clear flowing streams rippling down 
to the sea. 

Before the ship had fairly come to an 
anchor, a host of naked savages came 
swarming in upon her decks. Their faces 
and bodies were tattooed in every part, 
even to the eyelids and lips, by which they 
believe hunger and blindness are averted. 
It would be difficult to enumerate in a limit- 
ed space the many different ways in which 
the tattooing was marked upon their bodies. 
Some had parallel patches and lines across 
the face ; others the same downwards; each 
one having a distinguishing mark, such as 
a pair of shin bones, a human skull, &c. 
The son inherits the marks of his father, 
and some figure or line to denote his name. 
In most cases the head had been rendered 
hideous by a portion of the hair (according 
to the fanciful design of the owner) having 
been removed close to the scalp, with the 
aid of a shell or other sharp instrument. In 
some it was removed from above the fore- 
head ; in others, from the crown; others 
again had, as it were, a path running round 
the head; and soon. The more pain they 
suffer, the more they believe the gods they 
fear will be pleased. The tattooing process 
begins with a youth when he attains the age 
of about 16 or 17 years. A diabolical old 
priest, after going through certain forms and 
ceremonies by which he hopes to drive 
away the anger of the gods, in whose power 
he believes himself to be whilst he is per- 
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forming his fiendish office, begins his work. 
The victim is lashed down, where he has to 
remain for weeks, whilst the work is being 
done, the object always being to cause as 
much pain as possible. The tools with 
which the operation is performed are a piece 
of sandal or other heavy wood, used as a 
hammer, and a fish bone about eight inches 
long and three wide, with teeth filed into it 
like those of a cross-cut saw, and equally 
sharp, which is driven into the flesh, a pow- 
der procured from the root of a tree having 
been previously rubbed on the part receiv- 
ing the tattoo. This is so painful that only 
a small portion can be done at a time. No 
one is allowed, under pain of death, to ap- 
proach the miserable wretch during the 
weeks—sometimes months—that he is in 
the hands of the priest. 

In my opinion, the natives of this island 
have changed their uncouth and heathenish 
manners but little since it was first dis- 
covered. No women were amongst the 
number that visited the ship ; the taboo pro- 
hibiting the use of boats or canoes to the 
whole sex, they could not get to the ship as 
did the men. They knew full well that ours 
was not a whale ship, or they would have 
swam to her. When a whaler arrives at any 
of these islands, the women are the first to 
reach her, and immediately commences the 
grossest licentiousness, such as it would be 
hard to find in the back slums of the most 
degraded city on the face of the earth. 
Shame on men, I say, who would remorse- 
lessly drag down into drunkenness and de- 
pravity a confiding and unsophisticated race, 
who, hitherto acting according to their own 
ideas of right and wrong, had never become 
as degraded as teeming thousands of those 
who live within reach of Gospel privileges ! 
“Thrice happy are they,” says Melville, 
“who, inhabiting some yet undiscovered 
island in the midst of the sea, have never 
been brought into contaminating contact 
with the white man.” 

The morning after our arrival at Magda- 
lena I started, with the commodore and a 
small party, in one of the cutters to visit a 
valley about eight miles distant. The boat’s 
crew were well armed with rifles and cut- 
lasses, which of course was a necessary pre- 
caution, although we found no cause for 
using the weapons. After a delightful pull 
of about two hours and a half we entered 
the beautiful little Bay of Vierges at nine 
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o’clock. The sight which here suddenly 
opened upon us was very pleasing. Great 
pillars of rock rose straight up out of the 
sea on either side; a little further on the 
vegetation on either hand was luxuriant ; 
whilst in front of us was a valley stretching 
far away until lost in the hills, whose sur- 
face presented a mass of foliage spread out 
with such richness that it was difficult to de- 
termine of what description of trees and 
plants it consisted, the scene being, in my 
opinion, the loveliest I had ever looked upon. 
For a few minutes a mist shut us out from 
the view ; as it rose, we descried a number 
of strange-looking creatures running about 
on the beach, making evident signs of plea- 
sure at our unexpected arrival in their bay. 
On closer inspection we found them to be a 
fine, able-bodied set of men, with a genuine 
nobleness of mien, and very pleasing looks, 
which the tattoo did not altogether take 


away from them. They helped us out of | 
the boat, each one insisting upon embrac- | 


ing us in turn as often as we would let him. 
One of their modes of salutation—rubbing 
noses, which is practised with them as kiss- 
ing is with us—we strongly objected to, and 
peremptorily declined. 

The king, a strapping youth of abouttwenty 


years of age, conducted us to his hut, or as 
we might, without stretching a point, call it, 


his cottage. The description of similar 
dwellings given by Herman Melville, in his 
work entitled “Typee,” is so good that I 
cannot do better than adopt it, after making 
a few alterations. The frame of the house 
was constructed of large bamboos planted 
uprightly, and secured together at intervals 
by traverse stalks of the light wood of the 
hibiscus, lashed with thongs of bark. The 
rear of the tenement, built up with succes- 
sive ranges of cocoa-nut boughs bound one 
upon another, with their leaflets woven cun- 
ningly together, inclined a little from the 
vertical. The shelving roof, thatched with the 
long, tapering leaves of the palm tree, sloped 
steeply off to within about five feet of the 
floor, leaving the eaves drooping with tassel- 
like appendages over the front of the habita- 
tion. This was constructed of canes, taste- 
fully adorned with bindings of variegated 
sennit, which held together its various parts. 
The sides of the house were similarly built, 
thus presenting three quarters for the circu- 
lation of the air, while the whole was imper- 
vious to the rain. In length it was about 
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twelve yards, while in breadth it did not ex- 
ceed more than half the length. 

The door, or entrance, was four feet high. 
The floor of the house was spread with mat- 
ting made of fibres of cocoa-nut wood woven 
together. This space formed the common 
couch and lounging place of the natives, 
answering the purpose of a divan in Orien- 
tal countries. Here they would slumber 
through the hours of the night, and recline 
luxuriously during the greater part of the 
day. From the ridge pole of the house 
hung suspended a number of packages en- 
veloped in tapa. These contained their 
gala dress and other articles, principally 
wearing apparel. 

Certainly a more commodious and proper 
building for the climate and the people 
could not be devised. It was cool, free to 
admit the air, and scrupulously clean. The 
same description will apply to almost every 
house I saw, some of course being meaner 
than others. 

On entering the king’s house I perceived, 
to my astonishment, two chairs and a table, 
and, in a corner on the matting, a Bible 
and hymn book in the Marquesan dialect. 


| I afterwards had pointed out to me a native, 


very respectable in appearance, wearing a 
shirt and trousers, and on his head a broad 
Panama hat, who, I was given to understand, 
was a Missionary. He had a calm, subdued 
look, ever deep in thought, and quite differ- 
ent from the other natives. There seemed 
to be a barrier between him and his canni- 
bal brethren which could be broken down 
only by the Divine teachings of the Gospel 
entering into their hearts. 

A few words about the female portion 
of the inhabitants of this valley. On land- 
ing from the boat we found a considerable 
number of them squatting after their fashion 
on the beach, watching every movement we 
made. Their dress was a large piece of tapa 
around the shoulders, reaching a little below 
the knees. Many of them were very hand- 
some ; there was a grace and beauty about 
them which almost amounted to perfec- 
tion. Their complexion was of an olive 
hue, the face oval, the teeth of a pearly 
whiteness, and the whole expression one of 
merriment. The hair, of a dark brown colour, 
hung down about their shoulders. Some, 
as in all the islands of this group, were not 
tattooed at all ; others had either lip marked 
with three perpendicular lines. The portion 
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of the leg exposed below the dress of a few 
was embellished by beautiful devices. Evi- 
dently the practitioners of the barbarous art 
consider that although the men may require 
their services (perhaps to hide what they 
consider their hideousness), the women do 
not stand in need of any such assistance to 
increase their beauty. 

Leaving the king’s house we wandered 
up the valley, seeing on all sides the most 
charming scenery ; but time will not permit 
of any long description of this island. 

We returned to the ship, and the next 
morning left for San Christina, without wait- 
ing for the battle which we were informed 
was to take place between the savages of the 
valley off which we were anchored, and 
those living in the valley just described, 
only a high hill separating them from one 
another. The incessant warfare which was 
carried on was fast reducing the population 
to a verysmall number; the decrease may also 
be attributed to the prevailing custom of 
polyandry, or plurality of husbands. The 


French, who at one time had control over 
the natives of this group, have deserted all 
of them except Nuka-hiva. Their intercourse 
with foreigners is confined to the crews of a 
few whalers that occasionally call for supplies. 
Though all profess Christianity, they still 


practise the same heathenish rites and enter- 
tain the same superstitions as formerly, whilst 
cannibalism yet exists in connection with 
prisoners of war. 

The morning after our departure from 
Magdalena, the Island of San Christina was 
sighted. On approach, it looked cold and 
barren ; its dark, rugged, and steep side ap- 
peared to stand bluff out of the water, send- 
ing a chill through our hearts as we gazed 
upon it. For nearly three hours we coasted 
along with this dull, and at the same time 
awfully majestic, scenery on our starboard 
side, when we rounded into Resolution Bay 
and there came to an anchor. Ina very 
short time the boats were manned and 
lowered from their davits, and away a num- 
ber of us went to the shore. We landed 
at one of the two small villages situated at 
the head of the bay. This village consisted 
of about a dozen huts, very inferior to those 
at Magdalena, but built in the same manner. 
There were also two large buildings con- 
structed of stone and clay, each exhibiting a 
quaint and venerable appearance. Not far 
from this were the ruins of a fort and gar- 
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dens—the work of the French, who some 
years ago had a considerable settlement 
at the place—but they had entirely aban- 
doned it, and their works had fallen into 
ruin and decay. 

The inhabitants of this island are inferior 
in appearance and manner to those of Mag- 
dalena. They did not number more than 
300, and from disease and other causes 
were fast decreasing. At one time, judging 
from appearances, they must have been a 
very numerous people. Leprosy, elephan- 
tiasis, and diseases introduced by Europeans 
were fast doing their deadly work. I saw 
many who, covered with leprosy, bore their 
fearful sufferings without a murmur. Ina 
short time they would be gone, and their 
places filled up by others similarly afflicted. 
In a few years not a soul of them will be 
left to guard the hills and the valleys which 
God has given to them as an earthly heri- 
tage. Laziness, cunning, and theft appeared 
to be the predominant features in their char- 
acter. They showed no signs of pleasure 
or displeasure at our presence. They evi- 
dently had had enough of the European, and 
of the curses which he had brought to their 
shores. Up to the year 186s, all the na- 
tives of this island were cannibals, and the 
prisoners taken in battle were always eaten. 
During that year the chiefs of the different 
tribes agreed to give up the heathenish cus- 
tom, and, as far as I could learn, it had not 
been revived. Crossing over a small moun- 
tain, we entered the second of the two vil- 
lages, the population of which did not exceed 
more than thirty persons. This, at one time, 
had been the most populous settlement on 
the island. It had a weird and death-like 
appearance, everything bearing a sad and 
solemn impression. The very sea-fowls 
seemed to have forsaken it, and the sound of 
the surf, as it rolled in, fell with a mournful 
cadence on the ear. Almost every tree was 
tabooed, no one daring to approach them. 
A number of peculiar-looking huts raised on 
piles were also tabooed. I was on the 
point of looking into one of them, when I 
was startled with shouts of “ Taboo ! taboo ! 
taboo !” in very menacing tones. On in- 
quiry, I found that I had been about to 
desecrate the place specially set apart for 
the reception of the dead, within whose holy 
precincts no person, except those properly 
authorized, could tread without incurring 
the penalty of death, which doubtless would 
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be visited upon the sacrilegious offender in 
the most horrible manner possible. 

When a native dies his body is placed in 
one of these huts or dead houses by the 
nearest relative or friend, who remains by 
the corpse and rubs off the flesh as it decom- 
poses, anointing it continually with oils and 
spices. This generally takes about five 
days, the person so engaged not partaking 
of food until there is nothing left of the dead 
but a mass of highly polished bones. 
ing the night these are put into a canoe and 
set adrift, except the skull, which is conveyed 
to the mountains and there secreted. The 
natives are actuated in this proceeding by the 


belief that the dead guard the living during | 


troubles, illness and sorrow, and that they are 
equally capable of doing harm as good— 
hence the two feelings of love for and dread 
of the dead. 

Let us wander for a moment to more 
pleasant scenes. Passing through groves of 
orange, lime, cocoa-nut, guava, fay, bread- 
fruit, and other trees, loaded with their fruits, 
we find ourselves in a valley teeming with 
the richest vegetation, and diversified with 
ridges, glens, and waterfalls. The place 
seemed to be one of such enchantment that 
I felt that if left here alone I should be 
content to pass the remainder of my days in 
reflecting on the glorious works around me, 


which seemed to have only just passed from 


the hand of the Creator. A spectator of 
such scenery, who sits enchanted within the 
protecting shade of an orange grove close 
by, can easily imagine that he hears, in the 
stream rippling at his feet, a song of praise 
to his Creator. The broad canopy of hea- 
ven overhead is clear and blue; the sun 
shines brightly down upon a scene so calm, 
so heavenly, that the most indifferent heart 
must fain say within itself, surely this is the 
work of God. Was the whole earth like to 
this atany time? Have the depravity and 
wickedness of the human race so defaced 
and removed the beauty of the garden 
which had been entrusted to man to adorn, 
that it has been left hideous, uncouth, vile— 
laid out and moulded after the imaginings 
of his own wicked heart ? 

During our stay of two days at this island, 
the ship was surrounded all day long with 
canoes loaded with fruits. These were 
taken in exchange principally for old cloth- 
ing—a marine’s worn-out and worthless red 
jacket might have procured for the owner 


Dur- 


| aS Sweet oranges. 
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sufficient fruits of different kinds to make 
him, if he had them in one of our Canadian 
cities, a man of such wealth that he might 
very soon consider himself fairly entitled to 
enrol his name amongst the host of inde- 
pendent citizens who aspire to municipal 
honours. The natives endeavoured, in a 
dozen different ways, to take advantage of 
the blue jackets. They had very little idea 
of carrying on their exchanges on just prin- 
ciples. For instance, several canoe loads of 
sour oranges were tendered and accepted 
When the imposition was 
discovered, at least fifty sailors seized upon 
the unacceptable fruit, and at a given signal 
they threw a volley at the unsuspecting oc- 
cupants of the canoes, at which the natives 
were so astonished that a dozen or more of 
them, who could not get beyond reach of 
the missiles, leaped overboard, where they 
might have laughed at their tormentors had 
they not already donned the garments which 
they had just procured. 

One evening, when on this island of 
San Christina, I was reluctantly retracing 
my steps through a thrice enchanted valley, 
to the shore, with thoughts of regret and 
sadness that I never more should gaze or 
tread upon this earthly Paradise, which then 
seemed hushed in a calm and sweet repose, 
the refrain of a low and plaintive melody 
was carried to me on the evening breeze. 
I sat down and listened in mute and spell- 
bound astonishment. The tones were like 
those of children, so sweet and natural, and 
unlike anything we ever hear in civilized 
countries. The most accomplished musi- 
cian might do worse than take a leaf from the 
book of the poor uncultured savage in this 
respect. I had only been listening a few 
minutes when I was aware, by the discord, 
that possibly some irrepressible midshipman 
had disturbed the singers. Passing through 
a grove of lime, bread-fruit, and orange trees 
which intercepted my view, I came to the 
soft and shelving beach, where I found a 
dozen or more children throwing their limbs 
wildly about and placing their bodies in dif- 
ferent positions, as they chanted what seemed 
to be a hymn or song of praise to the sun, 
which was slowly sinking behind the western 
hills. Standing in front of the children was 
a midshipman, who had a greater share of 
the clown’s nature than is generally possess- 
ed by any one man, using his best endeavours 
to turn the sublime into the ridiculous by 
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acting as a kind of bandmaster, and mim- 
icking the children in a most ludicrous 
manner. 

During the time the ship remained in 
Resolution Bay, a party of us accompanied 
the commodore in two of the ship’s cutters, 
which were well manned and armed, to the 
Island of Dominica, After several ineffec- 
tual attempts to land on the shore of Tava 
Bay, we made for a small island not marked 
on any map, passing round which we dis- 
covered a small harbour known to the 
French as “ Traitors’ Bay,” where we found 
a good landing-place. One could hardly 
believe that such a beautiful spot as this 
could ever have been the scene of a most 
cold-blooded and wicked massacre. Some 
years ago the whole crew of a ship were be- 
trayed into the hands of the natives and 
murdered ; hence the name which the har- 
bour now bears. 

The island possesses, as do all those which 
I visited, a number of fertile and well- 
watered valleys, capable of growing coffee, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, and other tropical 
productions. The population was supposed 
to be about 1,500, and fast decreasing. The 
men were able-bodied, but the women de- 
praved and ill-looking. There were three 
French priests living on the island, one of 
whom told me that they had not made a 


single convert. He said the natives were 
inveterate cannibals, always at war with 
each other, and much addicted to drunken- 


ness and other evil habits. The priests had 
quite abandoned the object of their mission, 
and had taken to cultivating cotton, a quan- 
tity of which they had lately disposed of 
for $2,000. I might here with propriety 
enter upon the subject of missionary enter- 
prise amongst the islands of the South Seas, 
but the theme is too extensive to treat of 
on the present occasion. I shall merely, a 
little further on, make a few general remarks 
on that interesting topic. 

On the morning of the 13th June we 
sighted Cape Martin, Nuka-hiva, with its 
tower-like cliff overhanging the sea. Pass- 
ing through two islands, very appropriately 
called “the Sentinels,’ we were soon at 
anchor in the commodious harbour known 
as Taio-hai, or Port Anna Maria, where the 
largest ships may ride at anchor with perfect 
safety, in fifteen fathoms of water. The 
beauty and fertility of the islands which I 
have heretofore endeavoured to describe, 
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were altogether surpassed by the magnifi- 
cent scenery and richness of this, the most 
civilized and interesting island of the Mar- 
quesas group. 

I must again refer to that entertaining 
book entitled “ Typee,” in which is contained 
much which to many persons may seem 
almost too strange and romantic to be be- 
lieved, but nevertheless substantially correct, 
except where the author, on certain subjects 
—more especially that of missionary enter- 
prise—gives opinions and not facts. In this 
work are recounted some of the adventures 
of a medical gentleman who in his young 
days was fond of roaming about the world, 
and leading a life of wild adventure. We 
first find him on board a whale ship, where 
he quarrels with his captain, and on arriving 
at Nuka-hiva deserts the ship with a friend. 
The. runaways endeavour to get into the 
Happar valley, the inhabitants of which, at 
that time, are spoken of as quiet, gentle, 
and kindly disposed towards strangers. By 
some mischance they descend into the Ty- 
pee valley, where no white man, on a peace- 
able errand, had ever been, and the natives 
of which were bloodthirsty, cruel, and savage 
in every sense of the word. The hero, who, 
in some editions of the work, bears the 
name of Dr. Long-ghost, although treated 
kindly, was held in captivity for four months. 
Strangely enough, some of our officers, after 
the return of the ship to Chili, received hos- 
pitality at the hands of a Dr. Bourke, living 
on the frontier of the territory of the wild 
Arauco Indians. In him they discovered 
the Dr. Long-ghost referred to. He was 
then a gentleman of comparative wealth, 
holding a position of emolument under the 
Chilian Government, and rather ashamed of 
the freaks of his more youthful days. 

Let us see what the doctor says of the 
island and its inhabitants. Speaking of 
Taio-hai Bay, he says, what one might still 
say of it: “ Very often, when lost in admi- 
ration of its beauty, I experienced a pang of 
regret that a scene so enchanting should be 
hidden from the world in these remote seas, 
and seldom meet the eyes of devoted lovers 
of nature. Besides this bay, the shores of 
the island are indented by several other ex- 
tensive inlets, into which descend broad 
and verdant valleys. These are inhabited 
by as many distinct tribes of savages, who, 
although speaking kindred dialects of a 
common language, and having the same re- 
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ligion and laws, have, from time immemorial, 
waged hereditary warfare against each other. 
The mountains—generally two or three 
thousand feet high—geographically define 
the territories of each of these tribes. Sepa- 
rated from Taio-hai by a mountain, lies the 
lovely valley of Happar, whose inmates 
cherish the most friendly relations with the 
people of the bay. On the other side of 
Happar, and closely adjoining it, is the 
magnificent valley of the dreaded Typees. 
These celebrated warriors appear to inspire 
the other islanders with unspeakable terrors. 
Their very name is a frightful one, for the 
word ‘Typee’ signifies a lover of human 
- flesh.” All the natives of the island are, 
however, described as being, at the time, 
inveterate cannibals. 

In the year 1814, Commodore Porter, of 
the U. S. Navy, endeavoured to subdue the 
Typees, in order to gratify the hatred of the 
other tribes. A large detachment of marines 
ind sailors, accompanied by about 2,000 
native allies, landed on the shore of the 
Typee Valley. The invaders, after a hard- 
fought battle, were obliged to retire, and to 
abandon their design of conquest. On their 
march back to the sea, they set fire to every 
house and temple on their route, “and a 
long line of smoking ruins defaced the once 
smiling bosom of the valley.” I re-echo 
the words of the doctor : “‘ Who can wonder 
at the deadly hatred of the Typees to all 
foreigners after such unprovoked atrocities ?” 
Almost every massacre and murder which has 
ever taken place amongst the islands of the 
South Seas has been brought about by such 
acts as these. Who can wonder that the 
savage should seek revenge for the injuries 
and devilish acts of white men, who pillage 
their houses, commit uncalled-for murders, 
and carry off into slavery numbers from 
amongst them by force? Slave vessels are 
continually being fitted out for the nefarious 
work of kidnapping the hitherto happy and 
contented Kanaka. The captain of the 
vessel gets papers from the proper author- 
ities at one of the Australian or New 
Zealand ports to go on a “labour cruise,” 
that is, to hire natives for a certain number 
of years to work on plantations situated on 
islands other than those to which they be- 
long. In nine cases out of ten, the unfor- 
tunate natives are carried off against their 
will, in much the same way as the negro has 
repeatedly been torn from hiscountry. Did 
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we know of one-half the atrocities commit- 
ted on these unfortunate creatures, under 
our own flag, the whole of Christendom 
would be stirred up to put down the bloody 
traffic. Until this is done we cannot ex- 
pect our missionaries and other respectable 
countrymen in the South Seas to be safe 
from the arrow or the spear of the Kanaka. 
Nor should the savages, in the name of 
justice, be visited always with punishment 
for their acts, where the white man is in 
almost every case the aggressor. 

At the time of our visit to Nuka-hiva, 
there were only about 800 souls on the 
island. Five years before, the Peruvian 
Government being in need of labourers to 
work the guano deposits on the Chinchas 
Islands, sent two vessels from Callao to carry 
back natives of Nuka-hiva. The vessels ar- 
rivedin Typee Bay. A large number of the 
ferocious Typeeswere seized, taken on board, 
and stowed away in the ships’ holds like so 
many pigs. As soon as the vessels had 
completed their human cargoes they sailed 
away, but before reaching their destination 
they were overhauled by a French man-of- 
war and taken back to the island. Some 
of the captives were transferred to the 
French ship, where one of the crew was sick 
with small-pox. The savages caught the 
disease, and, on being put on shore at their 
native island, the infection spread like wild- 
fire. Victims were struck down on all sides. 
A dying man would, as is their custom, 
take a few faint draws from a pipe, which 
would be passed from one to another. 
They knew of no cure, but threw themselves 
wildly into the streams and pools in sheer 
madness, where they either died or were de- 
voured by hogs. Three-fourths of the 
population were carried off. Those left, I 
noticed, were nearly all pitted with the 
marks of the disease. Only about two 
hundred remained in the once populous 
Valley of Typee. Now the houses are few 
and far between, but the many heaps of 
ruins which I observed betokened the places 
where houses had once stood. 

Nuka-hiva is governed by the French, 
who have an establishment consisting of a 
“ Resident,” two soldiers, and a Captain of 
the Port, a vagabond Englishman, who 
once held a commission in our navy. 

As a rule, the South Sea Islander has no 
occasion to work ; he finds food sufficient for 
all his wants at his door-step. In summer 
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our customs are looked upon by him with 
quite as much disgust as we view his deeds 
of cannibalism. It is, then, only just to say 
that these people are good, and not disposed 
to evil until led into it by the civilized men 
who visit their shores. The fact of their 
tendency to do what is right rather than wick- 
edness has sufficient proofs in the reports 
of missionaries labouring among them. To 
the teachings of these devoted, self-sacrificing 
men of God they lend an attentive ear, and 
not one, but often hundreds at a time, are 
constrained, nominally at any rate, to 
espouse the cause of Christianity. 

In studying the Polynesian character I 
think we can find arguments tending to over- 
throw the theory of Darwin and his followers, 
that all creatures are distinguished from each 
other by differences only of degree, and not 
of kind. In other words, that the mental 
powers in man, although differing in degree 
from those of other animals, are neverthe- 
less of the same kind ; and that in the social 
instincts possessed by many animals there 
is a basis for the moral sense or conscience 
in man. Further, that one uniform law has 
governed the whole animal population of 
this world. In every island of the South 


Seas, and in fact amongst all savages, we 
find some kind of religion or belief in a 


Deity by which they are more ‘or less 
governed. It is needless to say that there 
is nothing of this kind in the brute creation. 

Let us look for a moment at the progress 
of the Tahitian. He has advanced but little, 
if at all, from a lower to a higher grade. He 
is to-day much the same as he was when 
found by Captain Cook on the discovery of 
Tahiti. Christianity has, doubtless, done 
much good, but at the same time that he is 
receiving religious instruction he is subject 
to the bad examples set him by the white 
man. Instead of the generous and kindly 
disposition which he naturally possessed, he 
has become as debased as his white brother, 
and more like the brute than he was before. 
We know in our every-day life how degraded 
a white man may become. On an -unfre- 
quented island of the Marquesas group I 
found an Englishman named Joshua G. 
Upton, born in Birmingham in the year 
1833, who, from long residence amongst the 
savages, had become as savage as they, losing 
all his own virtues and gaining none of theirs. 
His case is, to my mind, telling evidence in 
favour of the theory that it is easier for a 
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man born in a civilized community, when 
thrown amongst savages, to descend rather 
than ascend, whilst it is more difficult for 
the savage to ascend than descend. Where 
are now the Incas of Peru, with their gorge- 
ous temples and noble laws at which the 
whole world has wondered? Has civilization 
done anything for this people? Have they 
ascended, or become more like the man or 
the brute? 

My views on this subject were more fully 
confirmed on visiting Rapa-nui, or Easter Is- 
land—a small and barren spot in the midst of 
the sea. Its inhabitants at no time could have 
numbered more than a few thousand souls, 
and at the time of our visit only a few 
hundred. The natives have a tradition in 
which they generally believe. It is, that a 
long time ago a great king started with a 
number of followers in large canoes from 
Rapa-ite, or the Big Rapa, an island far 
away. After tossing about at sea for many 
days they arrived at this, the island they 
were in search of, which they called Rapa- 
nui, or Little Rapa. They lost no time in 
erecting huts for themselves, nothing but 
large pieces of slate being used in their con- 
struction. As the king could not remain 
long with his people, he commenced at once 
to hew out images from the rock, assisted 
by his subjects. One night, when the work 
was nearly completed, the earth opened and 
breathed forth fire and sulphur, the island 
shook and rolled about, the king was at the 
same time transformed into a butterfly, and 
the images arose and walked about. Some 
stopped to rest; others fell down on their 
faces, never to rise again. 

Of course we can believe as much of this 
story as we like. It is, however, true that 
there is an island called Rapa-ite in exis- 
tence. It is situated about 2,000 miles from 
Rapa-nui, and is now used as a coaling sta- 
tion for steamers running between New Zea- 
land and Panama. My belief is that these 
people did originally come from that island, 
as related by their tradition ; but how is a 
question not likely to be easily solved. The 
huts, built of slate, about four feet high, still 
stand, though unoccupied, at one side of a 
high peak, near the mouth of an extinct 
volcano. The images are a perfect marvel. 
Hewn out of the rock by no inexperienced 
hands, they display an ingenuity and artistic 
skill which seem to surpass even that of the 
ancient Druids or Egyptians. These images 
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or statues are of different sizes, measuring in 
height from eight to thirty-six feet. The 
faces of many bear pleasing expressions, 
whilst some are hideous. The inscription 
on the back of each, which I suppose will 
never be deciphered, is not only a great 
curiosity, but there is subject for reflection 
in the thought that the natives of this and 
other islands, whom we are accustomed to 
look upon as poor untutored savages, may 
have been able, at one time, to carve their 
thoughts and record their ideas and exploits 
upon the rocks. 

In what manner the images were moved 
from the quarries to the different parts of 
the island where we found them is a mystery 
which will not be solved until the civilized 
world has learned much of what has been 
forgotten by the savage. Two of the smaller 
images were removed to the ship, but with 
great difficulty on account of their immense 
weight. The largest of these, named Hoa- 
ha-ka-na-na-ia, was found in what was sup- 
posed to have been the king’s house. It 
took over a hundred of our men, with all the 
appliances and ingenuity of the officers and 
mechanics of the ship, two days to draw it 
down the hill to the beach, a distance of 
about two miles. Each image has a name, 
and every native I spoke to seemed to know 
the names of all of them. The two we 
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secured remained on board until the ship 
arrived in England, when they were trans- 
ferred to the British Museum in London. 
Afterwards, on visiting that institution, I 
had the pleasure of seeing both of my old 
friends occupying an honoured position 
amongst a vast collection of antique curiosi- 
ties. I was informed that the characters on 
their backs were not at all unlike the hiero- 
glyphics of the Egyptians. 

Are we then to believe, I ask, that the 
artistic and mechanical powers which these 
rude and uncultured savages must have 
possessed (saying nothing of their intellec- 
tual and moral nature) are to be put down 
as mere bestial developments? Or in the 
face of such testimony as this, can any man 
who fears God entertain for a moment the 
idea that the savage, however low, can form 
a connecting link between us and “the 
beast which perisheth?” Is the world to 
sink into a state of debased materialism, 
which it most certainly would do if the con- 
science and intellect in man could be traced 
back to the instincts of the lower animals? 
Ponder for a moment on the awful thought, 
that then all communion with God and 
hope of eternal life beyond the grave would 
be blotted out from our lives, and that the 
whole scheme of salvation as declared to us 
in God’s Word would be a myth ! 
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TO LEUCONOE. 


BY W. P. DOLE, ST. JOHN, N. B. 


EUCONOE, you should not seek to know 
What term of life the Gods above to me 
May have assigned, or what allotted thee ; 
Nor try if Babylonian schemes can show 
Our fate : that is forbidden man below. 
How better far it were whate’er may be 
Calmly to meet ! whether, by Jove’s decree, 
We've many winters more, or the last now 
Dashes in fretted foam the Tuscan sea 
’Gainst wave-worn rocks. Be wise ; your wines outpour ; 
Far-reaching hopes reduce to a short span. 
Even while we speak the envious moments flee 
Our idle grasp : Seize, then, the present hour ; 


And to the morrow trust as little as you can, 
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ENGLISH RADICAL LEADERS.* 


BY G. S. 


a HE decisive sign of the elevation of 


a nation’s life is to be sought among 
those who lead or ought to lead. The test 
of the health of a people is to be found in 
the utterances of those who are its spokes- 
men, and in the action of those whom it ac- 
cepts or chooses as its chiefs.”t It will 
hardly be disputed that the Radical leaders 
are the “spokesmen” and “chiefs” by 
whom it is right to judge of the health of the 
nation. Though they are in so great a minor- 
ity in Parliament they represent the stage to 
which the nation is gradually advancing. 
The more shortsighted are gradually seeing 
into the future through the broad way which 
these social pioneers have hewn clear. 

Even if the local or social (if the expres- 
sion be permitted me) politics of the empire 
were not of interest to us, it would still be 
worth our while to study the views of these, 
the leaders of the advanced wing of opinion, 
that our way may be made easy when simi- 
lar problems present themselves in Canada. 
And the time has even now come when we 
need all the light and experience we can find 
to help us to solve our difficulties, for we 
are strangers to but few of the great ques- 
tions which agitate the public mind in Eng- 
land. Though the conditions which surround 
these questions may allow of an easier solu- 


tion than do those which encompass the same | 
problems in an old country, the character of | posed, not of a party anxious for power, but 


the majority of our politicians of whom it may 
be said that they count “ the narrow, imme- 
diate,and personal expediency for everything, 
and the whole, general, completed expe- 
diency for nothing, surrounds them with an 
element of difficulty, even harder to over- 
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a mistake, and nailing your flag to the mast 
a bit of delusive heroics. Think wholly of 
to-day, and not at all of to-morrow. Be- 
ware of the high, and hold fast by the safe. 
Dismiss conviction and study general con- 
sensus. No zeal, no faith, no intellectual 
trenchancy, but as much low-minded genial- 
ity and trivial complacency as you please.” 
Perhaps the reasons for this state of things 
are not far to seek, and possibly time may 
remedy the evil; but unless a determined 
effort be made by those who have the power 
to control, we can only look forward to an 
increase of corruption. 

The importance of a high ideal will be 
readily admitted, as also the great value of ex- 
amples of noble-heartedness and disinter- 
estedness, coupled with courage and un- 
flinching perseverance. These rare qualities, 
when united with great intellectual power 
and strong sympathy with suffering human- 
ity, combine to form a character which can- 
not fail to inspire admiration, and challenge 
imitation. A few such men there are in every 
country and every generation, and of some 
of these it is our purpose to speak. 

It is a well-established fact, which ex- 
perience in constitutional government has 
proved, that the stronger an opposition is 
the better for the purity of the executive 
acts. And if that opposition be itself com- 


of men who look merely to the good of the 
country, and the justice and expediency of 
projected legislation, the greatest benefits 


| coupled with the fewest disadvantages may 


come than the fixed prejudices of a long- | 


established community. 


How well do the | 


scorching words of the editor of the Fort- | 


nightly describe the state of the political 
thought in the country! ‘“ Thoroughness is 


* English Radical Leaders. By R. J. Hinton. 
G. P. Putnam & Sons, New York. 
+ On Compromise. By John Morley, p. 17. 


| discussed by Mr. Hinton. 


be expected. The independent member 
always inspires more respect than the party 
man, for even the leaders are obliged to 
modify their views and give way to the exi- 
gencies of the party, while the motives of the 
independent member are above suspicion, 
his position precluding him from sharing in 
the spoils, whichever party be in the ascen- 
dant. 

The independent members are those first 
They are Prof. 











Fawcett, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Sir J. Lub- 
bock, Peter A. Taylor, Joseph Cowen, and 
Robert M. Carter. Each of these names, in 
fact every name in the book, is well known to 
the student of English politics ; some are 
high placed on the roll of literary fame. 

“ There are not,” says Mr. Hinton, “ half- 
a-dozen public men in Great Britain more 
likely than the member for Hackney to be- 
come, at a day not very distant, the Prime 
Minister of the great Empire.” There is 
certainly no impossibility in public opinion 
advancing to the high level of Prof. Faw- 
cett’s political opinions in the comparatively 
few years during which he would be avail- 
able as a leader ; but the reaction from the 
present conservative aspect of politics would 
need to be unusually swift and strong. Prof. 
Fawcett’s views are those of the most ad- 
vanced Liberals. ‘“ He does not seek to pull 
down, but, conserving the good, aims to re- 
create his country without disorder or dan- 
gerous excitement.” Although he generally 
agrees with the majority of the Liberals, yet 
his differences of opinion are very marked. 
His vote on the Hon. Mr. Forster’s Educa- 
tion Bill alienated many of his admirers, 
and his opposition to the Factory Health Bill 
of 1874, whereby women and children were 
prohibited from working more than a certain 
number of hours a-day, was distasteful to 
many of his constituents. These votes, 
which were opposed to the general current 
of liberal opinion at the time, only exemplify 
the sturdy independence of Prof. Fawcett’s 
character ; his straightforward manliness 
alone preserved to him the confidence of his 
constituency. In his speech on the Factory 
Health Bill he said: ‘‘ It is not often that 
one has to charge the working-classes with 
a deliberate scheme of injustice or oppres- 
sion. But I fear that under the terrible 
struggle for existence in this country, the 
working-men have at length begun to show 
signs that their instincts have become im- 
paired. From them appears to have pro- 
ceeded a demand for a measure, which, 
under pretence of a desire to protect women 
and children from over-work by restricting 
the hours per day during which they can 
labour, can only result in rendering women 
unable to compete with men, even in the 
few employments now open to them, and so 
crippling that sex still further in the struggle 
for life.” 

We had hoped to find an extended notice 
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of Mrs. Fawcett, which would not have been 
at all out of place, even in a survey of her 
husband’s merely political opinions. She 
has the reputation of being nearly her hus- 
band’s equal in power of thought, and she 
has made social and economic science the 
study of her life. Also an appreciation of 
Professor Fawcett’s workin economic science 
would have been most welcome. However, 
Mr. Hinton has not thought fit to satisfy 
us. 

Next among the independent members 
comes Sir Charles W. Dilke. No man was 
more prominently before the British Public 
than he, during the years 1870 and 1871. 
It was startling to the people “when a 
young, wealthy, cultivated, and titled gentle- 
man—one whose father had been the com- 
panion of princes, and whose name is linked 
with the fairest aspects of later English 
History—rose in the House of Commons, 
and delivered a carefully prepared, moder- 
ately toned speech, very level and direct in 
its argument, and aimed at the extravagant 
cost of the Royal Establishment. The act 
was a daring one, and it raised a howl of 
anger and indignation.” Since that time 
Sir Charles has shown such aptitude for the 
driest parliamentary workysuch earnestness, 
and so extensive a knowledge of almost 
all subjects which come under discussion— 
more especially of the social and economic 
condition of the United States and Canada 
—as have gained for him the respect, if not 
the sympathy, of the House. 

Upon a motion of his was printed a valu- 
able report showing the number of persons 
possessed of the franchise. We must, how- 
ever, refer our readers to the work before us 
for a summary of this report (page 46). It 
discloses what, to us, is a strange state of 
things, though one that may very well pre- 
sent itself before long, owing to the ever in- 
creasing tendency of the rural population to 
migrate to the large towns. In one of his 
speeches on electoral reform, Sir Charles 
Dilke read an advertisement clipped from 
the Zimes, in which landed property was 
offered for sale, including among other ad- 
vantages a seat in the House of Commons. 
Surely the Electoral Reform Association are 
justified in demanding a re-distribution of 
seats. Sir Charles is well known as the 
author of “‘ Greater Britain ” and as the chief 
editor of the Atheneum. He has acknow- 
ledged the authorship of an anonymous 
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pamphlet which appeared under the title of 
* Prince Florestan,” and which created a 
great stir at the time of its publication. _ 
That portion of Mr. Hinton’s book which 
treats of the labour agitation and its friends 
is the most interesting and the most useful. 
Mr. Mill, in his chapter on the “ Probable 
Future of the Labouring Classes,”* comes 
to the conclusion that “the relation of 
master and workpeople will be gradually 
superseded by partnerships, in one of two 
forms—temporarily, and in some cases, asso- 
ciations of the labourers with the capitalists ; 
in other cases, and perhaps finally in all, as- 
sociations of labourers among themselves.” 
It is with men who have given their time 
and thought to the advancement of this 
latter system that we are at present con- 
cerned. Those who doubt the practicabil- 
ity of this method of manufacture need only 
be referred to the many examples of success 
mentioned by Mr. Mill in this same chapter. 
We cannot resist quoting the paragraph in 
which he sums upthe result: “It is hardly 
possible to take any but a hopeful view of 
the prospects of mankind when, in the two 
leading countries of the world, the obscure 
depths of society contain simple working- 
men whose integrity, good sense, self-com- 
mand, and honourable confidence in one 
another, have enabled them to carry these 
noble experiments to a triumphant issue, 
which the facts recorded in the preceding 
pages attest.” ‘In the co-operative move- 
ment wesee exemplified the process for bring- 
ing about a change in society, which would 
combine the freedom and independence of 
the individual with the moral, intellectual, 
and economical advantages of aggregate 
production, and which, without violence or 
spoliation, or even any sudden disturbance 
of existing habits and expectations, would 
realize, at least in the industrial department, 
the best aspirations of the democratic spirit, 
by putting an end to the division of society 
into the industrious and the idle, and effacing 
all social distinctions but those fairly earned 
by personal services and exertions.” 
Among the originators of the first co- 
operative store established in England was 
Thomas Hughes : he, from the first, took the 
greatest interest in the movement, and de- 
voted much of his time to fostering it. In 
his address before the 4th Annual Co- 


*Political Economy, Book IV., ch. VII. 
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operative Congress, of which he was Pre- 
sident, held at Bolton in 1872, he summed the 
good which co-operation had already done: 
“Tt is impossible for a man with eyes in his 
head or a heart in his breast not to have 
seen, even in the darkest times, what an 
educational power of the highest kind lies 
under this co-operative movement, for the 
great masses of the people. It has already 
done more, I venture to say, than any other 
religious or social movement of our day. 
Not even the most blind of our opponents 
can deny that it has made hundreds of thou- 
sandsof our people more prudentand temper- 
ate, has developed in them great capacities 
for transacting their own business, and has 
made them conscious in some dim way of 
that highest mystery of our human life, which 
can only be adequately described in words 
with which, I hope, all of us are familiar, that 
we are members one of another, so that if 
one member suffers all suffer, and that if 
one member rejoices, all rejoice.” To all 
who take an interest in co-operation, and we 
would that they were more numerous, we 
recommend our author’s pages, though we 
might wish them fuller. 

However successful the co-operative 
venture may have been, and for however 
glorious a future the movement may be re- 
served, the existing relationship of employer 
and labourer demands the attention of all 
thinking men. For the evils and wrongs 
which attend the practical working of the 
system neither employer nor labourer can be 
exclusively blamed ; any plan which pro- 
mises a better understanding deserves a 
trial. The labourer complains that capital 
receives too high a rate of interest ; that the 
division of profits is unfair; that they pay 
too high a price for the tools with which 
they work. In M. Feugueray’s words “ Za 
racine la plus profonde des maux et des in- 
iquités qui couvrent le monde industriel est 
Lexploitation du travail parle capital, et la part 
enorme que les possesseurs des instruments de 
travail prélevent sur les produits.”* In their 
efforts to redress the balance the labourers 
have recourse to strikes. The man who has 
done most to prevent strikes in England 
is Anthony John Mundella, member for 
Sheffield. At ten years of age Mr. Mundella 


***T’Association Ouvriere, Industiielle et Agri- 
cole,” par H. Feugueray, quoted by Mr. Mill in his 
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left school and worked till the age of twelve 
in a printing office ; he was then apprenticed 
to the hosiery business, and at twenty he 
married a daughter of a Nottingham manu- 
facturer. At fifteen he had identified him- 
self with the Chartist movement, and his 
political songs were sung everywhere. He 
was the first to establish Boards of Concili- 
ation and Arbitration. 

“Tn 1860, some at least of the Notting- 
ham masters became weary of contention, 
and were persuaded that lock-outs werenot a 
remedy for strikes. After a century of feud, 
they desired an era of conciliation. First 
communicating with their brother masters, 
they brought them into the same mind. A 
resolution was passed and a handbill issued. 
In fact the masters invited the men to meet 
them with a view to some arrange- 
ment. The invitation was accepted, and at 
the end of three days’ discussion the existing 
strike came to a close by mutual concession. 
But this was not all. It was further agreed 
that, to prevent strikes for the future,— 
“strikes so disastrous to employers and em- 
ployed,—” a Board of Arbitration should be 
at once formed. It was to consist of six 
masters and six workmen. To it all ques- 
tions relating to wages were to be referred, 
and its decisions were to be final and bind- 
ing upon all parties. No sooner said 
than done, only, by mutual agreement, nine 
from each side were substituted for six. The 
nine workmen were chosen by the universal 
suffrage of their own trades’ unions ; the nine 
masters at a general meeting of their own 
body. 

The Board met on the 3rd December, 
1860. They had neither rules nor prece- 
dents. The scheme was not universally ap- 
proved by either masters or men. Some dis- 
trusted it even to suspicion ; others assailed 
it with ridicule and sneers ; a third portion 
of the masters doubted the practicability, if 
they did not disdain the thought, of masters 
meeting men on terms of perfect equality. 
However, the experimenters had with them 
the majority of the masters, and perhaps the 
bulk of the intelligent men. The result shall 
be stated as nearly as may be in the foun- 
der’s own words: “‘ Wherever men meet to- 
gether with the honest desire to aim at the 
truth, and to do justice to each other, a good 
understanding is almost sure to follow.” The 
working-men delegates proposed a master as 
president ; the masters, a workman as vice- 
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president—precedents which have been in- 
variably followed. The rules originally made- 
have never been altered. Brief and simple,. 
they provide for arbitration on any ques- 
tions relating to wages, and for conciliation 
in any dispute that may arise ; and they in-- 
trust to a committee of four members (two, 

it is assumed, on each side) the inquiry into 
cases referred to it, with instructions to settle 
the disputes, or if unable, to remit them to 
the whole Board. This, therefore, is, after- 
all, an example of “settling their disputes 
amongthemselves.” “ Notonlyis no stranger 
called in, but no umpire ; no chairman ever 
is appointed beyond the members of the 

Board, who, as has been said, choose their 

own president and vice-presidents among 

themselves.” “Mr. Mundella does not pre- 

tend that there have been no difficulties, no: 
mistakes ; but he distinctly states that every 
question submitted for seven years has been 

successfully adjusted. The Nottingham 

Board now governs the hosiery trade of Not- 
tingham, Derbyshire, and North Leicester- 
shire ; and the number of persons employed 

cannot be less than sixty thousand. It is 

very rarely that the price originally proposed 

by either masters or workmen is the price 
ultimately agreed to. Some alterations or 
concessions are generally made on both 

sides, and the price once fixed is considered 

mutually binding. But a month’s notice: 
must be given before any change of prices 

can be discussed.” ‘‘ For three years and a 
half (the latter portion of the seven) the 
Board have arrived at all their decisions 

without voting. The Board is open to re- 

ceive delegations from out-of-doors, a prac- 

tice which has had a very wholesome effect.” 

The workmen who have seats at the Board 

are almost always, says Mr. Mundella, “ pro- 

minent leaders of trades’ unions ; and I have 

found among them as much wisdom, tact, 

moderation, and self-denial as the best of us. 
who are employers can show.” 

Mr. Mundella is not alone in advocating 
the establishment of the boards. Mr. Mac- 
Dowal, the working-men’s member; Mr. 
Morley, the member for Bristol (himself a 
wealthy man and large employer of labour 
as a manufacturer); and Mr. Hughes, all 
speak in the highest terms of the successful 
working of these councils. ‘“ [n the North of 
England Coal Districts so far has 
this plan been carried that . . . power 
is given these boards by both parties, to fix - 
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at stated periods, the rate of wages, and to 
make the necessary regulations.” 

Mr. Morley gives his opinion of these 
boards in a letter to Mr. Kelley, who was 
engaged in forming the Agricultural La- 
bourers’ Union, and at the same time in 
promoting the establishment of arbitration 
boards : 

“These boards are, Iam convinced, the 
very best remedy for the evils and misery 
which come from lock-outs and strikes. 
They serve to make masters and men think 
about the justice of their respective claims, 
and prevent the enormous loss of labour, 
and consequently of capital (which is only 
accumulated labour’s results), which presses 
most heavily in time of strike on the work- 
man and his family. I sincerely hope your 
efforts will be crowned with success. It is 
most opportune to have everywhere the 
boards formed and ready to act before the 
differences arise, and to have them consist 
of the most strictly upright and honourable 
persons—capitalists and labourers in the 
various localities.” 

The success which almost invariably at- 
tends the establishment of these boards in 
England would not desert them in Canada. 
We cannot admit that Canadian employers 
of labour are more exacting or less generous 
than English masters ; nor can we acknow- 
ledge that our labourers are more unreason- 
ing or less moderate in their demands than 
English workmen. It would be greatly in 
the interest of all to establish boards when 
there is perfect good understanding and good 
feeling between employer and employed. 

The Parliamentary agitators discussed by 
Mr. Hinton are Samuel Plimsoll, Edward 
Miall, Sir Wilfred Lawson, and Henry 
Richards. 

The objects for which these gentlemen are 
agitating are well known, except, perhaps, 
that of Mr. Richards. He has devoted his 
life to the advocacy of peace. Probably the 
nature of his agitation has made it less vio- 
lent, and therefore less far-reaching, than 
those of the former three, who are waging 
a war to the knife with the proprietors of 
rotten ships, the Establishment, and the 
licensed victuallers. 

The concluding part of the book is occu- 
pied with “ Popular Leaders,” some only 
of whom are members of the House of 
Commons. This class includes the fore- 
most of those men who have put them- 
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selves in strongest opposition to the feelings 
and ideas of the ruling classes, whether in re- 
ligion or politics. The book opens with a bio- 
graphy of George Jacob Holyoak, the last 
man imprisoned in Great Britain for what the 
law terms blasphemy. Sir John Lubbock, 
at the annual meeting of the “British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science,” 
declared that, ‘‘ but for the labours of Mr. 
Holyoak, it might not be possible for them, 
the savans, to speak as freely as they do 
in these days.” Mr. Holyoak was told on 
the day before his trial, by the principal 
magistrate of the district, that he would not 
be allowed to speak in his own defence. 
He determined to try, and, accordingly, he 
spoke nine hours and fifteen minutes, con- 
cluding his defence at past nine o’clock at 
night. 

Republicanism is by no means favour- 
ably looked upon in England, and when 
coupled with professed atheism needs no 
active political agitation to render the hold- 
ers of such opinions obnoxious to the “ re- 
spectable majority.” To most people 
Charles Bradlaugh is known merely as an 
avowed atheist, and as an advocate of sweep- 
ing political and social changes. The 
wrongs he has suffered are unknown ; the 
good he has done is overlooked ; the bat- 
tles he has fought for those whom he consi- 
dered oppressed are ascribed to ambition, 

At the age of fifteen, Mr. Bradlaugh, then 
an earnest believer in the doctrines of the Es- 
tablished Church, was requested by the in- 
cumbent of the parish in which he resided to 
prepare for confirmation. Meeting with some 
difficulties in the course of his necessary 
studies, he wrote to the incumbent for assist- 
ance ; that gentleman denounced theletter, to 
his parents, as atheistical, and suspended 
him from his functions as Sunday-school 
teacher. Subsequently, at the instigation of 
the vicar, Mr. Bradlaugh, senior, demanded 
a surrender of his son’s opinions, coupling 
with the demand a threat of loss of employ- 
ment. Upon thisa quarrel ensued, and the 
son left his father’s house never to return. 
Pressed by poverty, he enlisted in the Dra- 
goon Guards, in which he served in Ireland 
for three years. At the end of thattime hewas 
enabled to purchase his discharge by means 
of a legacy left him by an aunt. Mr. Brad- 
laugh then entered a solicitor’s office, and, 
subsequently, he became a lecturer and the 
editor of a newspaper. The Government 
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attempted to suppress the paper for alleged 
infraction of the press laws. The case went 
through all the courts, and was finally de- 
cided in Mr. Bradlaugh’s favour by the full 
Bench. Mr. Bradlaugh personally defended 
himself, and though the Government was 
beaten it refused to reimburse any of the 
costs incurred by the defendant. 

In conclusion, we must express our gra- 
titude to Mr. Hinton for the pleasure he 
has given us in reading his book ; it satisfies 
a want, and affords a ready means of refer- 
ence for information about the leading Libe- 
rals of the Mother Country ; it is written in 
good, forcible English, quite untainted by 
the author's residence in the United States. 
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The gravest fault we have to find with him 
is that, as a rule, he prefers to quote some 
other author’s estimate of the man under 
discussion, and though the personality of 
most of his subjects is vividly brought be- 
fore the reader, yet one feels as if Mr. Hin- 
ton had himself gained his knowledge of 
them rather from the newspapers and _bio- 
graphical sketches, than from personal con- 
tact and acquaintance. We conclude with 
the hope that Mr. Hinton may give to the 
world a similar book on “ American Lead- 
ers,” a work for which his English rearing and 
long sojourn in the States would, we think, 
especially fit him. 








L’ENVOI. 


HERMOMETER down below zero, 


And powdery snow-drifts piled high,— 
The bitter wind blowing by keenly, 
And a grey pall obscuring the sky ; 
No sign of the gentle spring nearing,— 
For winter holds guard o’er the scene,— 
Save one snowy crocus, appearing 


In the window, half shrouded in green. 


O welcome! you silver-robed princess 
> 


Entrenched in your guard of green spears! 
You come with a sweet, hopeful message, 

Like a smile that gleams brightly through tears ! 
Of such coming, incredible wonders 

You tell us, in prophecy sweet,— 
Of pure skies, and soft, balmy breezes, 


Of the quickening life that is flowing 


And marvels like you—at our feet ! 


Through the boughs of the bare, budding trees, 
Of the leaflets so silently growing, 

Soon to dance in the sweet summer breeze. 
Like the bright, rosy streak of the morning, 

In silence a poem you sing, 
Of the miracle yearly returning, 


The wonderful birth of the Spring ! 


FIDELIs.. 
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AS LONG AS SHE LIVED !* 
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BOOK I. 


** THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE NOBLE Poor.” 


CHAPTER I. 
SAINT LAZARUS. 


HE Hospital of St. Lazarus, a quaint 

old pile of Norman stonework, stood 

grey and grim in the meadow-lands of Pen- 
tonshire, a mile and a quarter from the old 


cathedral city, very grey and grim to match. | 


An excellent institution this of St. Lazarus, 
which a wealthy cardinal of the fifteenth 


century had repaired and re-endowed for | 
the sole use and benefit of “‘ The Brother- | 
Here the noble | 


hood of the Noble Poor.” 
poor had lived and thrived, and grumbled and 
grown garrulous, been thankful for small mer- 


cies or fornone, had had their trials and temp- | 


tations, their dinners and their perquisites, 


had known peace and rest and discontent | 


and envy after their kind, and had died and 
been buried, for the last four hundred years. 
There were not many to die or to be buried 
at the time our story opens. The ancient 
charity had gone the way of similar “ foun- 


dations,” and strange stories were extant of | 


funds wasted and misapplied, of lands stolen 
or given away, of trustees neglectful or un- 


principled—all of course happening in the | 
good old times, when humanity was very 


different, and such dreadful things as these 
were possible to be! 


founders of the edifice rested in their graves, 
there had been such wholesale peculation 
in the centuries since they had thought it 
seemly to remember God’s unfortunates ; 
and there was a well-authenticated ghost 
walk in the neighbourhood, where a figure 
had been seen so very like the portrait of 
his Eminence the Cardinal in the refectory, 


Thoughtful and su- | 
perstitious people wondered if the original | 


that more than one respectable villager, 
coming home late from the “ Rising Sun,’ 
had been prepared to swear to him. The Car- 
dinal had been « man of figures in his day, a 
far-seeing, shrewd old gentleman, who esti- 
mated that lands would grow in value and 
rents rise high when sight-seers should be 
gaping at his marble effigy in the cathedral 
yonder. The Cardinal had calculated for 


| everything but wholesale robbery and men 


waxing fat at the charity’s expense, and the 
“ Hundred Mennes” dwindling down for 


want of funds to thirteen tottering old fellows 
in black gowns and serge skull caps, who 


| in their penury and decrepitude now repre- 


sented all the forces of the Brotherhood of 
the Noble Poor. 

They were thirteen men, well cared for 
and well looked after by the Master of the 
Hospital, whose salary was large, and whose 
residence was large too, having been built 
on the site of some forty houses once be- 
longing to the brotherhood, and which had 
been demolished to make room for him in 
the dreadful old days to which allusion has 
been made. Still the charity existed; men 
duly qualified found a refuge here, and a 
something better than the workhouse ; and 
honest folk, it was rumoured, were now look- 
ing after the funds, and after those who had a 
hold upon them, fairly or unfairly, as circum- 
stances and courts of law might eventually 
decide. It was a show-place, this Hospital of 
St. Lazarus, dear to antiquaries and to lovers 
of tradition, and possessed a show-church, 
which restorers had re-touched and re-scrap- 
ed, and so wonderfully and terribly re- 
coloured, that only art-critics of the first de- 
gree of refinement could see anything in it 
but lumps of red and blue. It was a place 
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where people stepped back to the past as 
they entered the gateway in the entrance 
tower, and drank of the beer which was 
offered them at the porter’s lodge, by order 
of the Cardinal, who must have fancied that 
Englishmen were fond of beer, or might 
grow to like it in good time. There were 
sights here worth a journey across the fields 
from Penton to St. Lazarus, and the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood acted as showmen 
and looked after the sight-seers and the fees. 
There were a few old paintings as well as old 
buildings and old men ; there were leathern 
jacks and iron candlesticks; and carved oak 
and stained glass, and a porridge pot, and 
other relics of the times when merry Eng- 
land lay a few centuries further back in his- 
tory. The pilgrims came in the tourist sea- 
son thick and fast enough, but in the spring 
and winter “ business was awful slack,” as 
one despondent brother of ninety-two, sav- 


ing up fees for a rainy day, was in the habit | 


of declaring in dull seasons. 

Business at St. Lazarus—the business of 
the brotherhood—had been very slack in- 
deed on the day we take our readers into 
Pentonshire. It was the end of May, too, 
when a few stray tourists are to be generally 


discovered on the march, the flying squad- | 


ron of the great army of knapsacks advanc- 
ing in the later months. 
cold, disagreeable May, with the winds of 
March and the damps of April clinging to 
its skirts still, and with not a glimpse of the 
coming summer in the leaden sky. It was 
close on sundown at St. Lazarus, with 
the wind in the east, and the thermometer 
low. There had been no visitors that day 


to the hospital or the church, and the | 


doors of the brothers’ houses were, as arule, 
closed in the quadrangle. The monastic 
life seemed nearer to the nineteenth century 


on such a day as this; all was still and | 


peaceful—even the rooks were depressed 
and sulky in the giant elms beyond the 
walls, and the swollen river flowed on silently 
past the hospital, and in a broad silver band 
across the green fields to the sea. 

The solitary man in his monastic dress at 
the open door of one of the houses surely 
belonged to the old days, as he sat there 
nursing a crutch across his knees ; we have 
seen him on the canvas of half a hundred 
pictures in the galleries abroad. The long 
black robe, somewhat rusty in the light, the 
close-fitting cap pulled down till it met the 
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It had been a | 
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shaggy white eyebrows, the rugged, angular 
face, the big-veined, claw-like hands, the sil- 
ver cross hanging on the left side of his ga- 
berdine, seemed all parts of a portrait of 
past history—the priest resting from prayers 
and penance, and dreaming of the world be- 
yond his four stone walls. In the hall across 
the square plot of garden ground sat ten or 
eleven monks like unto him, cowering and 
shivering round a coke fire in the centre of 
the hall, a fire kept within bounds by alarge 
rusty hoop of iron, and the fumes rising to 
the raftered roof above, and mixing with 
the darkness there. The old men were all 
silent—three-fourths of them asleep, andthe 
others blinking like grey ‘‘mousers” at the 
fire, and brooding over things thathad been, 
| or life that might be presently. The heavi- 
nesg of the day had crept into the refectory, 
and settled on the spirits of the inmates, and 
| the light behind the stained glass windows 





| was dying fast away. The monks of the times 
| gone by had looked and dozed and croned 
| like that over their wood fires in this very 
| hall, until the bell for even-song had roused 
them, as a bell roused them on this parti- 
cular occasion, and set them upright and 
| listening—the bell of the outer gates, which 
Hodsman, the porter, had banged to for the 
| night at seven hours by the clock. 

It was a visitor to see the church and in- 
| spect the hospital, and Hodsman, through 
| a little trap, informed the late-comer that 
the hour was too late. The visitor was 
pertinacious—for she was a lady—and 
would not go away. From her seat in the 
open fly which had brought her from the 
hotel at Penton, she argued the point with 
the gatekeeper ; spoke of the trouble and 
expense to which she had been put in com- 
ing thither, of the value of her time, and the 
shortness of her stay in Penton, of the un- 
necessary rigour of the rules of St. Lazarus, 
that would not allow five minutes’ grace to 
a lady, until the porter wavered beneath the 
stream of eloquence with which she favoured 
him. 

“ T will go and ask the Master,” he said 
at last, “ but I don’t think it is of any use, 
mind.” 

The trap was closed, and the lady sank 
back in her seat and into the heavy folds of 
sable in which she had enshrouded herself 
that cold spring afternoon, and waited for 
the porter’s reappearance. She was a young 
woman, for certainly twenty summers, all 
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told, would have sufficed for her life’s calen- 
dar. She was a very pretty young woman 
also—which is a matter of importance to our 
readers as well as to herself ; a pale-faced 
beauty, with soft brown hair, and clear-cut 
features of a Grecian type, and big grey 
eyes that looked out boldly at the world, 
and seemed to have no fear of it. She was 


a shade above the middle height of woman, | 
we may add, to render our sketch as com- | 


plete as these few lines will allow, and was 
‘¢ almost too thin to live,” her maid had said 
confidentially to Mrs. George’s maid, when 
the maids and mistresses were steaming 
across the Atlantic from New York to 
Liverpool last week. 

The porter’s head reappeared at{the open 
trap. 

“ The Master says as how he can’t make 


come to-morrow.” 
“ Did you tell him all that I said?” 
* All I could remember,” answered Mr. 


Hodsman, who was a cautious man, and | 


not disposed to commit himself if he could 
help it. 
“ Let me see. 
Master of this hospital?” she said. 
“Salmon.” 


“ Ah! yes. 
mon,” she said, musingly: “wait one mo- | 


The Reverend Gregory Sal- 
ment, if you please.” 


forth a capacious morocco purse, which she 
opened, and took out a letter and a card. 

“Will you present these to Mr. Salmon 
at once,” she said, “ and tell that gentleman 
the bearer is waiting without ?” 

She gave the letter and card to the fly- 
man, who tumbled off the box and delivered 
them to the porter, who went away once 
more on this persevering young lady’s busi- 
ness. 


**T would have preferred to do without | 


it,” she murmured to herself, as she once 
more subsided into sable, and looked 
thoughtfully before her. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hodsman had passed 
from the outer quadrangle to the inner, and 
rang the bell once more of Mr. Salmon’s 
private and palatial domicile. Mr. Salmon 
was in his study, and in his second doze— 
he was dreaming of preferment and more 
loaves and fishes, when Mrs. Salmon came 
softly into the room and touched him on 
the shoulder. 
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“* My dear Gregory,” she lisped, “I hardly 
liked to wake you.” 

“But you have waked me, ma’am,” he 
said sharply. He was an easy kind of man, as 
arule, but he did not care to be roused from 
his nap twice in five minutes, and the mas- 
culine biped very seldom does. 

“It’s the lady again,” Mrs. Salmon in- 
formed him. 

“ Now—upon my word—this is too 
much,” and Mr. Salmon, a portly little man 


| of fifty-six, sat up and planted his hands 


upon his knees. 

“She brings a letter of introduction— 
from our boy. Our dear Angelo!” 

* How do you know that?” 

“T have opened the letter,” said Mrs. 
Salmon, meekly. “I thought I would not 


| disturb you unless it was absolutely neces- 
any hexception to the rules, and you must | 


sary.” ' 
She did not inform the Reverend Gregory 


| Salmon, M.A., that female curiosity had got 


the better of her sense of etiquette as re- 
garded epistles addressed to her lord and 
master, especially epistles in a lady’s hand- 


| writing, accompanied by a lady’s card, and 
What is the name of the | 


sent in by a lady who was waiting outside in 


| a fly, and disinclined to go away again. She 
| gave him the letter, on the outer envelope 


of which was written, “ With Miss West- 
brook’s compliments,” and from which he 


| took a second letter that had been sealed a 
From the pocket of her dress she drew | 


few minutes since, and was in the hand- 
writing of his son. As the letter is character- 


| istic in its way, and has its future bearing on 


our story, we make no apology for reading 
it with Mr. Salmon :— 


“ Boston, United States of America, 
April 3, 18—. 

“ My Dear FaTHER,—The bearer of this 
letter of introduction is a personal friend of 
mine,and one for whom I entertain the 
highest feelings of respect, esteem, and admira- 
tion ; therefore I need not press upon your 
attention the necessity to welcome her with 
all that Azndness and geniality which any 
friend of mine is sure to receive at your 
hands. Miss Westbrook is a lady—anz 
orphan lady, having lost both father and 
mother—a calamity from which I hope to 
be long and mercifully spared. She occupies 
one of the Aighest social positions in the great 
country wherein I sojourn for a while, is a 
lady of zmmense fortune, highly intelligent, 
highly educated, deeply read, singularly 
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observant, and wonderfully meek and kind. 
I cannot, in a hurried letter of this descrip- 
tion,enter intofull particulars of a// the virtues 
and accomplishments which this American 
lady undoubtedly possesses, but I trust you 
will judge quickly for yourself, and become 
her friend, guide, and even counsellor, in the 
lone land whither she has taken her way. It 
would be an unspeakable comfort to me to 
find that she is one of us—one of our happy 
and united family—when I return to the 
shores of my country the month after next, 
probably about the 15¢h or 16th of Fuly, 
D.V. I will write to you all the news by 
the next mail. Meanwhile with love to 
mamma, and all my relations, 
‘‘ Believe me, 
“Your affectionate Son, 

“‘ ANGELO SALMON.” 

“*My dear,” said the Master of St. Laz- 
arus, “ this lady must be seen to at once.” 

“Tt is Angelo’s wish.” 

“And mine, Mrs. Salmon,” he added 
with emphasis. 

“ Certainly.” 

“1 will attend upon Miss Westbrook im- 
mediately. Tell Hodsman to inform the 
lady that I shall have the greatest pleasure 
in waiting upon her—and that he is to bring 
the lady round here and show her into my 
drawing-room, if she will be kind enough — 
bless my soul, what have I done with my 
boots?”’ And Mr. Salmon, full of excite- 
ment, kicked his slippers across the room, 
and trotted in an insane fashion the full 
length of his library. Mr. Hodsman deliv- 
ered the message in due course to Miss 
Westbrook, who inclined her head slightly 
to the communication, and sat for a few 
moments longer in the fly, looking at the 
landscape, or at something farther away than 
the Pentonshire hills, dusky and grey in the 
dim light. Presently, and at her leisure, 
she descended, and in her deep rich mourn- 
ing, passed under the Cardinal’s Tower into 
the first quadrangle. 

“This way, ma’am,” said Mr. Hodsman ; 
and the late visitor followed her guide to the 
inner court, where the church rose before 
her, grand and imposing in its nobility of 
stone. The houses of the brotherhood, with 
their tall twisted chimnies in dark relief 
against the sky, were on her left, the Mas- 
ter’s house and the great hall or refectory 
making up the square. The day was dying 
out ; the shadows were thickening on this 











haven for old age ; the fig trees were dank 
and drooping in the twilight, and the big 
elms, towering above the house-roofs, 
seemed steeped in ink against the cull dead 
sky. There was an unearthly stillness in 
the place at that hour—but then, business 
was slack ! 

Miss Westbrook gave a little shudder at 
the prospect, and pointed to the alms- 
houses. 

“Where the brotherhood live?” she 
asked in an inquiring tone of Mr. Hods- 
man. 

Mr. Hodsman nodded an affirmative. 

*“* And die ?” she added. 

“ Ay—and die. Pretty sharpish too some- 
times, ma’am, when the winter comes, and 
catches ’em in the chest. We had one die 
yesterday.” 

“Ha ! who was that?” 

And Miss Westbrook turned with such 
suddenness upon Mr. Hodsman, that he 
nearly bit his tongue in half. 

“ Martin Drycot was his name, my lady. 
He was eighty-three, but we’ve older men 
than that here—ay, and younger, too.” 

“Have you?” And then Miss West- 
brook stopped, and pointed to a something 
dark and indistinct, heaped as it were 
against the wall or doorway of one of the 
distant houses. 

“ What is that ?” she asked. 

“* Ay—Lor bless us—if it beant one of 
the brothers. And I'll bet a shilling now, 
ma’am,” he said with a sudden’ outburst of 
cackling laughter, that startled Miss West- 
brook in her turn, “ that I guess who it is.” 

“Tt is late for him to be sitting out there, 
in the night-mists.” 

“ He can go in to the fire if he likes—but 
he don’t like. He can go in to the house, 
to his granddaughter—but he don’t go.” 

“Why not?” 

“He’s sulky. Somebody’s offended him 
—another brother perhaps, or Dorcas—that’s 
the grandchild I was speaking of,” said the 
man ; “he’s often like that, in his tantrums, 
and he’s precious hard to please when the 
fitison him. Hi! Adam!” called the por- 
ter ; “ Adam Halfday—here !” 

“Adam Halfday—here !” murmured the 
young woman, with a gloved hand sudden- 
ly uplifted to the bosom of her mantle. 

“ Did you speak, ma’am ?” 

“No. That is, not to you,” said Miss 
Westbrook. 
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“ He’s pretending to be deaf—that’s a 
trick of his, the old artful, but he can’t come 
over me in that way. I’m nota brother, 
thank goodness. Here—hi ! Adam—here’s 
a lady wants to see the church. If that 
don’t stir him up, he’s in a fine temper, to 
be sure.” 


The figure in the shadow moved, and the | 


face of an old man looked towards them 
for an instant, white and gleaming, and then 
was turned away again. 


visitor, fervently. 

“Oh! they goes off in all kinds of fash- 
of candles. They ° 
became apparent to Miss Westbrook that no 


less a personage had come upon the scene 
than the Master of St. Lazarus. 


CHAPTER II. 


ADAM HALFDAY. 


HE Reverend Gregory Salmon raised | 


his hat and bowed to the lady, even | 
ventured to extend his hand in greeting, but 
Miss Westbrook did not see, or did not pre- 
tend to see, this exhibition of friendliness. 
She looked steadily at the clergyman and | 


bowed in return to his salutation. 


arus, or had considered that a slight ac- 


knowledgement of his welcome was quite | 
sufficient at that early stage of their ac- | 


quaintance. 
“ A friend of my son Angelo’s is a friend 
of mine, Miss Westbrook,” he said politely. 
“Thank you,” she responded, in a low 
voice, “but I am scarcely a friend of your 


29 


son’s. 

“ He writes to me that— ” 

“‘T have met him once or twice in Bos- 
ton, and I am indebted to him for a letter 
of introduction,” she said, interrupting him, 
** that is all.” 

“Oh! indeed. I was led by Angelo’s 
letter to anticipate that you and he were 
great friends. At all events,” said Mr. Sal- 
mon, with a broad beaming smile, “it is 
not his fault that you are not.” 


| very strictly. 
“I thought he was dead,” said the porter. | 
““Now, Heaven forbid!” ejaculated the | 








Perhaps | 


she had not quite forgiven his first reception | turned to his young visitor, and said : 


of her application for admittance to St. Laz- | 
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“No, it is not his fault, I think,” said 
Miss Westbrook, quietly, and the corners of 
her red lips twitched with a reminiscence at 
which it was difficult to repress a smile in 
return. 

* You must allow me to apologize, ma- 
dam, for my first reply to your request,” said 
Mr, Salmon ; “ but I was not aware that you 
brought a letter of introduction from my son, 
and we are compelled to keep to rules here 
Itis a habit of human nature, 
as strikingly exemplified by visitors to this 
establishment,” he added, rhetorically, ‘ to 


| evade every possible rule which is posted up 
| at the entrance gates.” 
ions here, ma’am—like the snuffs of all kinds | 


“Ts there any rule, Mr. Salmon, to keep 


| that old man from the cold ?” asked Miss 
He paused and touched his hat, and it | 


Westbrook, pointing to Adam Halfday in 


| the distance, “‘ or does the brotherhood act 


as it pleases ?” 

“Eh ! what old man is that, then ?” 

The Master of St. Lazarus shaded his 
eyes with his hand, and peered across the 


| quadrangle, but Mr. Hodsman saved him 


the trouble of making the discovery for him- 
self. 

“ It’s Adam Halfday, sir. He’s been there 
all the afternoon.” 

‘** Where’s his grandchild ?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“ You have not seen her about ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“ That will do, Hodsman. You can go.” 

Hodsman touched his cap again and went 
back to the porter’s lodge, and Mr. Salmon 


“ You will allow me to introduce you to 
Mrs. Salmon; she is extremely anxious to 
make your acquaintance, after all that An- 
gelo has said in his letter concerning you. 


| If you will kindly step in with me for a few 


minutes, whilst I run across to Halfday yon- 
der, and see what is the matter, I— ” 
“ T would prefer to accompany you for the 


| present, Mr. Salmon, if you have no objec- 
| tion,” she said ; “I am greatly interested 
| in the hospital and the brotherhood.” 


“Tt is a noble institution. Doubtless, 
my son Angelo has described it to you in 
his own graphic way.” 

“Yes, he has described it—graphically,” 
she added, after a moment’s pause. 

‘“‘ This brother is somewhat of a character. 
You will be amused with him ; you will see 
what we poor masters have to put up with, 
now and then.” 
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‘*They are old and querulous, and not 
too happy, I dare say,” was the thoughtful 
comment. 

‘* They should be as happy as the day is 
long.” 

““Why?” asked Miss Westbrook, who 
was evidently a girl of many questions. 

“They are free from anxiety, they are 
well provided for, they have everything they 
need in moderation—board, lodging, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and money,” answered Mr. Salmon; 
“T tell them this half a dozen times a week 
at least.” 

‘Do they complain, then ?” 

“They are full of whims and fancies. 
They are not all grateful.” 

“Many of them, probably, have known 
better days ?” 

‘Most of them,” was the reply; ‘‘some 
of them have been shopkeepers in the town, 
others even gentlemen. This man, Adam 
when he was young.” 


‘** Indeed.” 


“ And it all went in speculation—in that | 


dreadful greed of gain, Miss Westbrook, 
which makes even Christians discontented 
very often.” 

“Ves,” was the answer of his fair com- 
panion, “ very often.” 

They had been sauntering side by side 
towards the almshouses, and were standing 
now before Mr. Adam Halfday, who, seat- 
ed in his chair, with his crutch across his 
knees, seemed to all outward appearances 
ignorant of his watchers. 

“Well, Adam, old gentleman,” said Mr. 
Salmon, in a fussy but not unkindly tone, 
“is it quite wise of you to sit out so late as 
this?” 


Mr. Halfday did not look up at the speak- | 


er, but he mumbled forth an answer. 
** What’s the time ?” he said. 
Mr. Salmon inspected his gold repeater. 
“ Half-past seven.” 


“T should have known the time for my- | 


self once,” muttered Mr. Halfday, “but I 
haven’t a fine gold watch now, and a big 
chain—and seals. Half-past seven is it? 
So early as all that.” 


“Tt is too late for you to sit here, Adam.” | 


“There is no rule against my sitting here, 
Mr. Salmon?” asked the brother, more 
sharply and clearly. 

* There is a rule that you should all be in 
bed by eight o’clock, you know. You have 
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not a great deal of time before you, and 
there’s tea to have.” 

“I don’t want any tea. I have quite 
made up my mind not to haveany tea. She 
can drink it all,” said Mr. Halfday. 

“Who is she?” asked Miss Westbrook of 


| the clergyman. 


“His granddaughter,” repliel the Mas- 
ter. ‘‘ As the brothers get weak and feeble 
they are allowed a female relative—a wife, 
sister, daughter, granddaughter, or even 
niece, to wait upon them.” 

‘* And I hope they get waited upon better 
than I do, Mr. Salmon, or it’s a queer kind 
of attention the poor wretches get,” observed 
Mr. Halfday. 

“ Come, come, you and Dorcas have had 
a little tiff, I see.” 

“We're always having little tiffs,” said the 
old man. “ There is not a worse temper in 


| all Pentonshire than Dorcas Halfday’s. 
Halfday, was worth fifty thousand pounds 


Where she got her nasty sulky ways from, 
the Lord knows. Ican’t make out myself.” 

“T'll go and talk to Dorcas immediately,” 
said Mr. Salmon. “ Pray excuse me for an 
instant,” he said to Miss Westbrook, “ you 
see I have a multiplicity of duties to perform. 
One instant—thank you.” . 

Mr. Salmon passed into the cottage, and 
Miss Westbrook moved more closely to the 


| bowed form of the old man, stooping down 


even and gazing into his seamed face. 

“You have not found happiness, or peace, 
or content, amongst the Brotherhood of the 
Noble Poor, then, Mr. Halfday?” she in- 
quired in a low voice. 

The white shaggy eyebrows quivered as 
though stirred by the sweet breath of the 
speaker, and two keen dark eyes looked in- 
to the face so close to his. 

“Now, who can you be?” he said, ina 
wondering tone of voice. 

“One whom you have never seen before,” 
was the reply. 

“One of the curious sort, who want to 
know everything, our lives, histories, and ad- 
ventures, who take up an hour of our time in 
the busy season, when people are turning in 
by wholesale, and there are not half guides 
enough to show the antiquities of this in- 
teresting spot in which we crawl about,” he 
said, with a considerable amount of bitter- 
ness in his voice ; “ but you have come too 
late to see the church.” 

**T am afraid so,” replied the lady. 

“Tt’s a ghastly den in the dark. It wants 
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the sunlight behind the painted glass. It 
wants the summer, but if you'll come early 
to-morrow, and ask for me, Adam Halfday, 
I shall be most happy to act as your guide,” 
he said, with a sudden servility exhibiting it- 
self, to the visitor’s surprise. 
self 1 have more brains than the rest of the 
old men you'll find about, and can show you 
more of the hospital than any one else in the 


same space of time,—and if you are pressed | 


for time, that is.” 

“ Have you been here long ?” 

“Some fifteen years, a prisoner as it 
were,” he answered, shrugging his shoulders, 


**T flatter my- | 
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“Ah! we want a dozen like you. Have I 
known happiness, peace, or content, you ask? 
Well,—No !” 

“Why not?” 

“There is too much form and rule, and 
too little comfort. Plenty of interference, 
and no money. I don’t think anything of 
the Master—he’s a poor stick! and as for 
the brethren, they’re are a quarrelsome, sel- 
fish, disagreeable gang.” 

** You haven't found a friend here in the 


| fifteen years ?”” 


“and all the rest of my life a gentleman at | 


large.” 
“You have had reverses ?” 


stared ruin in the face. I have spent thou- 
sands freely, and I am thankful—ay, truly 
thankful—for the gift of half-a-crown.” He 
added this with great eagerness, rubbing one 
thin claw over the other as he spoke. 

Miss Westbrook took the hint thus neatly 
conveyed, and dropped money in his hands. 
He looked down at the gift, drew a quick 
breath, and then peered from beneath his 
brows at a donor more generous than he had 
met of late years. 


The ole man shook his head, and shrugged 
his shoulders, but Miss Westbrook would 
not take gesticulation for an answer. Yes, 


| she was a curious young woman, it was her 
| own acknowledgment. 
“T have been a rich man, and I have | 


| 
| 


She repeated the question almost anxious- 
ly. 

“You have not found one friend, then?” 

“Except the Master of St. Lazarus—he’s 
a perfect gentleman, and very kind; he al- 
ways does the best for us that he can, or 
that the rules allow him to do. I haven’t a 


| fault to find with him, my lady.” 


“Thank you, lady—you are very kind to | 


me. Heaven bless you,” he murmured. 


“ Will you answer my question now, Mr. | 


Halfday?” she said ; “it is very rude, you 
know, to keep a lady waiting all this while?” 

Mr. Halfday laughed feebly, and put his 
hand to the side of his skull cap, by way of 
military salute. 

“What is it that you pleased to ask me, 
my good lady?” he inquired again; “I 
haven’t as good a memory as I used to have.” 


** Have you found happiness, or peace, or | 


content here?” she inquired again. 


“Tt is a noble institution this,” the old | 


man muttered ; ‘what should I have done 
without it in my deep distress ?” 

“That is no answer to my question, and I 
am a very curious young woman.” 

“So it seems,’ was the dry response. ‘And 
what makes you anxious to know?” 

“T have an interest in this charity—this 
may be a question which I shall put to each 
of the brethren, in turn.” 

* And you can do us good—stand up for 
our rights—see where all this money is gone 
which should have made this place a palace 
for us,” said the old man, with new interest. 





Miss Westbrook was not surprised to dis- 
cover that Mr. Salmon was at their side 
again. 

“ That’s right, Adam ; give an old friend a 
good character,” said the Master, as he laid 


| his hand on the old man’s shoulder ; “Iam 


glad to see that my fair friend has cheered 
you up during my temporary absence.” 

““She wishes me to show her over the 
church to-morrow, Mr. Salmon,” said the 
brother. 

“Ts it your turn?” 

“It is a little out of my turn, perhaps, but 
the lady wishes it. and I can settle that with 
Scone.” 

“Very well, and if Scone does not mind, 
and the lady wishes it—” 

“TI should prefer Mr. Halfday for my 
guide,” said Miss Westbrook. 

“Thank you, my lady. You could not 


| have a better,” replied Adam, with a naive 


conceit in his own abilities, with which most 
people would have been amused. But the 
clergyman was not listening, and upon the 
handsome face of the lady there had settled 
a strange sad shadow which was deepening 
fast, unless it was the fading light that de- 
ceived one in the study of her. 

“ And here is Dorcas,” said Mr. Salmon. 
“You must make it up with Doicas before 
the lady says good-night to you, Adam.” 
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He spoke as a doctor might have done to 
a refractory patient whom he was anxious to 
conciliate, and Mr. Halfday struggled from 
his chair, and planted his crutch under his 
left arm. 

““Oh ! you have come to your senses at 
last, my fine lady, have you ?” said Mr. Half- 
day, snappishly. 

The person addressed was a tall young 
woman of seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, not too scrupulously neat in her at- 
tire, and with a tumbled mass of black 
hair, which she appeared to have scrupu- 
lously disarranged with both hands before 
emerging from the house. It was a hand- 
some sullen face at which Miss Westbrook 
gazed, and they were two large dark eyes 
that turned in restless fashion from the 
grandfather to the lady, from the lady to 
the grandfather, and finally from the grand- 
father again to the heavy sable trimmings of 
the mantle on the lady’s shoulders—a point 
of interest that drew Miss Halfday’s atten- 
tion to a focus, and brought a look of ad- 
miration and awe into her countenance. 

She replied to her grandfather’s question 
with her gaze still directed to the mantle. 

**T never had any senses to come to—or 
I shouldn’t have been here,” she muttered. 

“Now, Dorcas, what did you promise 
me?” remonstrated Mr. Salmon. 

“All right, sir; I know,” answered 
Dorcas, “but he begins it always by aggra- 
vating me—by saying something or other 
which he knows I can’t bear—by talking of 
my mother, which I won’t bear, never—not 
from him even. See if I do!” 

And the girl, forgetting her interest in 
Miss Westbrook’s sable trimmings, raised 
her right hand in the air, and shook it in a 
menacing manner at the old gentleman 
whom she had in charge. 

“Your mother was an ungrateful, selfish 
—” then Mr. Halfday paused, as if still con- 
scious of the visitor’s interest in him, or 
twitted by remorse for his own hard words ; 
“but there, there—bygones are bygones, 
and I have nothing more to say, Dorcas. 
Is the tea ready ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“A good girl this, my lady, when free 
from her bad tempers,” observed Mr. Half- 
day by way of introducing his grand- 
daughter to Miss Westbrook’s especial 
notice ; “my nurse, friend, confidante, little 
mother, daughter, everything. If there are 
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times,” he added mournfully, ‘“‘ when we do 
not agree together, when between her and 
me arise recollections of some bitterness— 
for we are both hasty and impolitic in our 
expressions—still there are times when an 
angel in that beastly little room yonder 
could not fill the place with greater bright- 
ness. 

Both Mr. Salmon and Dorcas Halfday 
opened their mouths at this last speech of 
the old gentleman, for both were evidently 
surprised. 

“T am glad to learn you have so good an 
opinion of your granddaughter, Mr. Half- 
day,” said Miss Westbrook. 

“The best of opinions, or she would not 
be with me,” he added, almost peevishly 
for an instant ; “I should have kept her at 
arm’s length as I did her mother—as I have 
done her wicked brother, and—” 

“He’s not wicked,” cried Dorcas, in 
warm defence of another member of the 
family. 

“T tell you he is.” 

“T tell you he isn’t.” 

Mr. Halfday’s hand clutched his crutch 
more tightly, as if a fleeting idea of braining 
his refractory grandchild on the spot had 
just occurred to him ; then the fingers re- 
laxed, and he smiled at Dorcas, and dis- 
closed more gums than were absolutely 
necessary. 

“ High-spirited you see, my lady,” he 
said, turning to Miss Westbrook again ; 
“but that runs in the blood of the Half- 
days, and is purely constitutional. Still, a 
good child—careful of herself and me out 
of the little money I can afford to give her. 
It is very little, but she takes care of it. She 
is saving up for a new spring dress, but the 
spring will be old before she gets it at my 
rate of wage, I fear.” 

“ This will not do, Halfday ; I can’t—” 
began Mr. Salmon, but Miss Westbrook had 
already shown the most surprising alacrity 
in taking his hints that day. Never had 
Adam Halfday encountered a lady or gentle- 
man in so extraordinary a hurry to give 
money away. There was a sovereign in 
Dorcas’s hand, not too unwillingly extended, 
before Mr. Salmon had time to complete his 
remonstrance, and Dorcas was already ex- 
ecuting an elaborate curtsey of gratitude for 
the gift thus promptly conferred. 

“‘T thank you very kindly,” said Dorcas, 
her face beaming with smiles, and not a 
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remnant of the old sullenness of aspect 
visible. 

“We will bid you good-night,” said Miss 
Westbrook ; “to-morrow, Mr. Halfday, I 
shall see you again.” 

“Thank you, my lady. You will find me 


in the quadrangle here,” was old Adam’s re- | 


ply ; “ you will remember the quadrangle— 
not the refectory, where the rest of them 
are.” 

“I will remember. 
the church or the hospital to-night,” said 
the lady, turning to the Master. 
were right, Mr. Salmon, in refusing me ad- 
mission in the first instance.” 


It is too late to see | 


“Vou | 





““Nay—nay—Miss Westbrook ; do not | 


remind me of my discourtesy.” 
““T was in the wrong—not you.” 


| Salmon, but there was no help for it. 


“You will see Mrs. Salmon before you | 


go? I hope you will. She is very anxious 
to have the honour of welcoming you to St. 
Lazarus, I assure you.” 

“Thank you. Ye-es,” she added, in a 


strangely hesitating and almost uncomplli- | 


mentary way, “I think I will 
Salmon. 
added with more warmth of manner. 
“This way, if you please.” 
Mr. Salmon offered his arm 
Westbrook, who rested the tips of her gloved 


see Mrs. 


fingers upon it, and walked by his side 
thoughtfully. 

“Tt is all very strange,” she murmured | 
suddenly. 

“My dear madam, what is strange ?” 
asked the clergyman, looking hard at his | 


companion. 

“This place—and those people—every- 
thing,” she answered. 

“ Ahem ! yes—perhaps so. But you will 
like the establishment better in the morn- 


S ” 
ing. 


could not have been dreaming. Yes, it was 
Westbrook, by Heaven !” 

“What of it?” asked Dorcas, as she 
stooped and picked up the crutch. 

“T used to know that name very well in- 
deed. That’s all,” answered the old man, 
as he limped towards his house, with Dorcas 


| guiding his steps carefully. 


CHAPTER III. 


AT THE MITRE. 

ISS WESTBROOK lost time at the 
residence of the Reverend Gregory 

The 

Master of Saint Lazarus was over-courteous, 

over-exuberant in his professions of service 


| to the lady, and Mrs. Gregory Salmon, a 


rosy-faced fat little woman of forty-five, fol- 
lowed suit, and for all this polite attention 
Miss Westbrook was compelled to be grate- 


| ful. She wondered a little what Mr. Angelo 


I shall have great pleasure,” she | 


Salmon had said in his letter to make man 


| and wife so complaisant, but she guessed 


“‘T hope I may,” she answered, so wearily | 


that Mr. Salmon looked at her again, but | her father and mother had sprung, and to 


| which she had returned 


did not press her with another question. 
Meanwhile Adam Halfday had let the 


crutch slide from beneath his arm to the | 
damp grass-plot, and stood there clutching | 
for support to the shoulders of his grand- | 


daughter. 

“‘What did he call her, Dorcas ?” he cried 
eagerly, and with a perceptible shortness of 
his breath. ‘ By what name did he call that 
woman P” 

“ Westbrook.” 


“Westbrook it was, then. I thought I 





| pretty shrewdly that he had spoken of her 
to Miss | 


as an heiress, as a young woman standing 
alone in the world with a great deal of 
money on her mind, therefore one whose 
acquaintance was worth cultivating by re- 
spectable folk who had a marriageable son 
on hand, and not too wise a son either. 
Still they were kind in their way, though 


| she did not like their way, and was perfectly 


assured that had she arrived from the New 
World “ uncertificated ” only ascant amount 
of courtesy would have been found at Saint 
Lazarus. Well, that was the way of the 


| ° 
world, and the world was growing more 
| sceptical, more exacting, and more arrogant 


every day, especially this old world whence 


with a strange 
mission. 

She bore with all the inquiries of the 
Salmons, answering many of them, and find- 
ing it necessary to evade many also. Would 
she stay to dinner? She had dined at an 
earlier hour at the hotel. Tea?—She had 
ordered tea to be ready upon her return. 
Would she allow Mr. Salmon to dismiss the 
flyman, and put up with the shelter of their 
humble roof for one evening—just one even- 
ing ! added Mrs. Salmon—they would feel 
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highly honoured, and it would save Miss 
Westbrook the trouble of coming in the 
morning? Thanks to Mrs. Salmon, but it 
was necessary that she should get back to 
the city. She had friends with her doubt- 
less? No, she was entirely alone. She was 
not quite certain, she added with a fearless 
little laugh, that she had any friends now, 
and then her face shadowed suddenly with 
the consciousness of her recent loss, or of 
friends in the flesh set apart from her by 
circumstances which it was no intention of 
hers to explain to these inquirers. Would 
she like to have any letters of introduction 
to Mr. Salmon’s friends in Penton ? Thanks 
again, but she would prefer not to have them 
at present. Did she intend a long stay in 


that part of the country? She had not | 


made up her mind. She would return to 
America, of course? It was very doubtful ; 
she had always considered England as her 
future home, and had been taught to look 
forward to returning to it. Had she any 
particular interest, if Mr. Salmon might be 
allowed the liberty of putting such a ques- 


tion to her, in Pentonshire, that she had | 


come direct from London to that county? 
Yes, she had. 


That was the last leading question which 


Miss Westbrook, it may be perceived, re- 
plied to with some frankness, but with no 


amplitude of detail. To speak plainly, her 
answer “shut up” the Reverend Gregory 
Salmon, who saw that he had overstepped 
the boundary line which separates the natu- 
ral interest in astranger from vulgar curiosity. 
He was still polite and bland, and only one 
more question escaped him that evening, 
and that was at the entrance gate to which 
he had escorted his visitor. 

‘“‘ Any time to-morrow I shall be disen- 
gaged, Miss Westbrook, and most happy to 
act as your guide over this ancient edifice, 
if you will kindly let me know the hour at 
which you are likely to arrive ?” 

‘Mr. Adam Halfday will act as my cécerone 
on this occasion,”’ was the reply. 

“Ves, but ——” 

‘“‘T have given him my word,” said Miss 
Westbrook, decisively. 

She shook hands with the Master of Saint 
Lazarus, who escorted her into the fly, closed 
the door, raised his hat, stood back, and 
bowed. 

“To the ‘ Mitre?’” asked the flyman, 
surly and blue with cold, and tortured in- 
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wardly, having partaken of one mugful of 
the founder’s ale, which Mr. Hodsman had 
very generously brought out to him. 

“Ves, back to the ‘ Mitre,’” answered 
Miss Westbrook. 

It was dark night now, and the country 
road was lampless until the city of Penton 
was within a hundred yards of them. The 
man drove fast, and Miss Westbrook 
wrapped herself more closely in her sables, 
and went off at once into a reverie, deep, 
solemn, and depressing, or that speaking 
face belied her, until a half shriek, a volley 
of abuse from the driver, and a swerving of 
the horse and carriage towards a high hedge 


| and a side ditch, roused her to active life. 


“‘What is it?” she exclaimed. 

“ Only a woman in the way,” said the 
man ; “can’t you hear when a trap’s coming, 
you deafadder? ” he shouted down to some 
one very close to the wheels of the equipage. 

**Can’t you see when any one’s ahead of 
you, you blind idiot?” was shouted back 
with energy; and after the carriage had 
driven off again, Miss Westbrook fancied 
that the voice was not unfamiliar to her— 
that its tone reminded her of Dorcas Half- 
day, when she was arguing with her grand- 
father in the quadrangle of the hospital. 
She leaned from the carriage and looked be- 
hind her, but the backward road was steeped 
in night, and the woman nearly run down 
was swallowed up in its depths. 

“Tt is not possible to be Dorcas Half- 
day,” said Miss Westbrook to herself; “ she 
must be with her grandfather at Saint 
Lazarus.” 

* Dorcas Halfday was forgotten by the time 
the city of Penton was reached. It was a 
dull old city by lamp-light, and more than 
half asleep already. The gas in the streets 
was burning faintly, the shutters were closing 
before the wares of early closing traders, the 
people were few and far between upon the 
narrow pavements, the overhanging fronts 
of ancient houses seemed nodding over the 
roadway, and their latticed windows with 
the shimmering lights behind them might 
have stood for blinking eyes which once had 
fire in them, but had grown dull and feeble 
with old age. A hundred yards of road 
like this, a cross cut to another, a street 
wider and with a trifle more of life in it, a 
market cross, the cathedral rising above a 
pile of house-roof, and faintly distinguishable 


| through the blackness of the sky, and then 
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the “ Mitre,” a modern stucco edifice, with 
a bishop’s cross in gold and colours painted 
on wainscot over the big portico. 

This was home to Mabel Westbrook at 
present, and the sight of it did not add any 
brightness to her face, as she entered, and 
went slowly up the brass-bound stairs. 

An angular sallow-faced woman of forty 
was reading by the firelight as Miss West- 
brook entered the private sitting-room. She 
rose at her mistress’s entrance. 

*‘No one has called, I suppose ?” 

“ No, madam.” 

“ Any letters ?” 

“ No letters, madam.” 

“Take my hat and mantle, Jane, and 
ring for tea.” 

“Ves, madam.” 

Jane rang the bell, and departed with the 
hat and mantle to a room adjoining, where 
she tried both articles of apparel on for the 
second time that day, and thought they be- 
came her very well indeed. Meanwhile her 
mistress put two little feet on the fender, 
planted her elbows on her knees, took her 
fair head between her hands, and opened 
her great grey eyes at the coals spluttering 
in the grate. 


“This is a weary business, Mabel,” she said, | 
apostrophizing herself, “and begins badly. | 


My heart is in my work, and yet it is as 
heavy as lead to-night. Why is that? ” 
She did not answer her own question 
aloud ; the thoughts which had troubled her 
coming back to Penton gathered thick and 
fast in the quiet of that room, and took her 
from the working world again. The waiter 
of the “ Mitre,”’ a cadaverous man ina dress- 
coat, brought in the tea-service, coughed 


and retired without attracting Mabel West- | 


brook’s notice, and the maid entering half 


an hour later, after a preliminary tap on the | 
panels of the door, found her mistress still | 


brooding over a fire that had grown hollow 
and cavernous with inattention. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, ma’am ; I 
thought you had finished tea, perhaps.” 

“T had forgotten it, Jane ; a few more 
minutes, please.” 

The maid withdrew, and Mabel West- 
brook drank her tea in solitary state, and 
went back to the fireside afterwards—on this 
occasion to study the contents of the big 
morocco purse before alluded to, and to 
read many papers, with which the pockets 
were full. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| 









The tea-service had been taken away, and 
the hour was late—it was half-past ten by 
the marble clock upon the mantelshelf— 
when the cadaverous man knocked softly, 
and re-entered. 

“Tf you please, madam, here’s a young 
person wishes to see you!” 

“To see me?” 

“ Ves, madam.” 

“‘ Did she mention her name ?” 

“Ves, madam. Dorcas Harkaway.” 

“You mean Halfday.” 

“It’s very likely that was the name, 
ma’am.” 

“‘ Show her upstairs at once.” 

The servant retired, and shortly afterwards 
reappeared with Dorcas in tow. 

“ This is the young person,” he said, and 
closed the door upon Dorcas and the lady 
whom she had come from St. Lazarus to see. 
Dorcas Halfday was looking grimmer and 
more sullen than when she had first attracted 
Mabel Westbrook’s notice ; she was care- 
lessly attired also—a straw bonnet loosely 
tied by strings beneath the chin was hanging 
off her head and down her shoulders, which 
were draped by a three-cornered shawl of 
white and black check, put on askew. She 
came in with a brisk, quick step, paused as 
she encountered Mabel’s gaze, and then 
slouched slowly towards a vacant chair, 
upon the edge of which she sat. 

“I thought I’d come and have a little 
talk with you,” she said, abruptly. 

“You are very welcome,” was the answer. 

There was an embarrassing pause after 
his, during which Dorcas stared over the head 
of Miss Westbrook at the opposite wall with 
great intentness. 

“‘T should scarcely have thought the rules 
of St. Lazarus would have permitted you to 
leave the establishment at so late an hour,” 
said Mabel Westbrook, at last. 

“The rules!” said Dorcas, scoffingly ; 
what do you think I care for the rules? And 
what can they do to me if they find I break 
them ? ” , 

“ Dismiss you?” Mabel suggested. 

“From waiting upon one who wears my 
life out, who does not care for me, or for 
anybody in the world, for the matter of that. 
Yes, that would be a punishment!” she 
added, with a scornful little laugh. 

“You would not like to leave your grand- 
father ?” asked Mabel. 

“ Wouldn’t I! Ah! that is all you know 
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about it. Only give me the chance to get 
away from him, and then you'll see.” 

‘What prevents your getting away from 
him, if you are inclined ?” asked Mabel. 

“Oh! I don’t know quite,” said the girl, 
restlessly, “heaps of things—my brother 
Brian for one, though he’s as bad as the old 
man with his aggravating ways. But I 
haven’t come to be talked to by you, you 
know. That’sa likely thing !” 

“Well, Dorcas, what have you come for? 
I am all attention.” 

“Tt’s a mercy I’m alive to tell you,” an- 
swered Dorcas, suddenly remembering a new 
grievance, ‘‘for you nearly run over me some 
time ago.” 

“ Was it you, then?” 

“Yes. My grandfather took it in his 
head to go to bed directly after tea, and I 


leaped the stream at the back of the cham- | 


bers, and came across the fields to the high 
road, where that wretch of a flyman tried to 
make short work of me. 
purpose.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Ves, he did. I know him. 
owed me a grudge for six months. 
only one more of the heaps of people who 
hate me and wish me dead.” 

“ Hush, hush, child! this is mere raving.” 

“Ah! you don’t know how everybody 
hates me,” said the-girl, half mournfully and 
half savagely ; “and how I hate everybody, 
for the matter of that.” 

“Have you come all the way from St. 
Lazarus to tell me this?” said Mabel West- 
brook—*“ to show me what a wild, inconsi- 
derate, reckless young woman you are?” 

Dorcas’s eyes blazed at this criticism, but 
she replied with a single word : 

“No,” she answered. 

“ Tell me in what way I can assist you ?” 
inquired Mabel. 

Dorcas moved restlessly in her chair. 

**T haven’t come for any help from you. 
Early in life, lady,” said she, more gently, 
“T was taught to help myself, and had to 
help myself, my mother having been turned 
out of doors by that old man you spoke to 
this afternoon. I don’t suppose in all my 
life I shall ask help of any living soul.” 

** You may want help and seek it in vain.” 

“ Then—“heré’s the river /” 

“Great Heaven!” ejaculated Mabel, in 
dismay. “So young, and so desperate as 
that.” 


He did it on | 


He has | 
He’s | 


| clearly as Brian does. 
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“It was my mother’s end, madam. I 
shouldn’t care for a better if I was in 
trouble.” 

“T am very, very sorry to hear it,” said 
Mabel, and two white hands went up sud- 
denly to her face, and hid it from the 
strange, excited girl confronting her. “God 
forgive that mother.” 

‘She was a good woman,” said Dorcas, 
emphatically. ‘ Don’t make any mistake 
about that, please. You had much better 
say, ‘God forgive all those who drove her 
on'” 

“ Amen, child,” said Mabel, very reve- 
rently. ‘God forgive them too.” 

It was Dorcas’s turn to be surprised at 
the manner of her companion—to sit and 
watch the young, fair woman in her attitude 
of grief—suddenly to leave her chair, and 
advance stealthily towards her, and touch 
the hands still held before her eyes. 

“Did you happen to know my mother, 
lady ?” she asked, in a curious tone. 

‘“‘No, I have been in America all my 
life.” 

She lowered her hands and looked stead- 
ily at Dorcas as she answered her. 

“T’m not clever,” Dorcas continued, 
thoughtfully. ‘I don’t make things out so 
I’m not sharp, but 
I know you didn’t come to St. Lazarus to 
see the church and hospital.” 

“ What do you think I came for, Dorcas? ” 

“To see my grandfather,” she replied. 
“Tt’s no use saying ‘No’ to me, because I 
have put this and that together, and am 
pretty sure of it.” 

“You are too quick at jumping at con- 
clusions—you judge too hastily.” 

“ Not in this,” said Dorcas, shaking her 
head ; “and it is this I have come about all 
the way along the dark roads, and before you 
should get to us to-morrow. Am I right, 
Miss Westbrook ?” 

Mabel hesitated for a single moment, and 
then answered quietly— 

“Yes, Dorcas Halfday, you are quite 
right.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
DORCAS WARNS MABEL WESTBROOK. 
ABEL’S previous estimate of Dorcas 


. Halfday’s character was correct ins 
one instance at least. Dorcas was evidently 
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strangely excitable, for she clapped her 
hands noisily together, and exclaimed— 

**T knew it! For all he said, I knew it! 
He went to bed to get away from my ques- 
tions, but I was not deceived.” 

Mabel drew a quick breath. 

‘Ts it possible he guesses why I came to 
St. Lazarus ? ” 

“J think so.” 

“Did he hear my name?” said Mabel. 
“Ah! I remember Mr. Salmon’s mention- | 





ing it at the last.” 

** Yes—what does it mean ?”’ 

“ Has he never mentioned the name of | 
Westbrook to you?” 

Dorcas shook her head. 

“It is as well. Presently you will know | 
all, with the rest of them.” 

“JT am not sure of it,” answered Dorcas, | 
doubtfully. ‘‘ No one tells me anything, or 
thinks I am to be trusted ; no one ever did, | 
aiter mother died. I make a good drudge, | 
a tolerable nurse, a decent slave, and that’s 
all they want of me, you see.” 

“ You are a strangely discontented girl,” 
said Mabel: “will you tell me what you 
want for yourself?” 

“Not I,” replied Dorcas, shrugging her | 
shoulders ; “ not such a silly as that at my | 


age. Besides, I haven’t come here to an- | 


swer your questions, but to put you on your 
guard.” 

“ Against whom ?” 

“ Well,” she added, hesitatingly, “ against 
yourself, if you have an idea of obtaining 
information from Adam Halfday, or of do- 
ing him any good, or of giving any informa- | 


tion to him. He is much better as he is.” | 

“T have come from America expressly to | 
see him. I have no other object in Eng- 
land, at present, than to be of service to your 
grandfather,” answered Mabel. 

Dorcas opened her dark eyes to their 
fullest extent at this announcement. 

** You come as his friend then ?” 

“ Ves,” 

“T did not think he had any,” muttered 
Dorcas.” 

“Yes,” she answered for the second | 
time. 

** Well, then,” said Dorcas, taking a long 
breath, before bursting forth full of excite- 
ment again, “that’s an idea, Miss Westbrook, | 
you had better drop, once for all. He does | 
not want a friend, and you can’t make him | 


one of yours. You had better leave him in | 


| your meaning,” said Mabel. 
| brighten the last days of Adam Halfday’s 


| Strange assertion? 
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that place to die off quietly, and when his 
time comes ; he is only fit for that. He is 
best off now. Heisat peace. He is a better 
man now than he has ever been. He is old, 
and not fit for change. If you have any- 
thing te tell him, for mercy’s sake keep it 
back. There is nothing you can say or do 


| that will be of any benefit to him.” 


Mabel Westbrook was intensely aston- 
ished at this outburst. She was unable to 
account for the warning thus delivered, and 


| the character of Dorcas Halfday became a 
| greater perplexity than ever. 


“Tt is impossible that I can understand 
“ Tf I come to 


life, why should the effort on my part be 


| completely unavailing ?” 


** Nothing can brighten his life or make 
it better.” 

“You may be mistaken in that, Dorcas.” 

“Your friendship could not ; your money 
could not ; and it would be one or another, 
I suppose,” replied Dorcas, shrewdly. 

“ Will you tell me your reasons for this 
Your grandfather is with- 
out friends or money, you acknowledge.” 

‘“‘ Neither would do him any good.” 

“You cannot say that.” 

“On my soul, I can,” was the emphatic 
answer. 

“To offer him money may not be my mis- 


| sion in life, Dorcas,” said Mabel, after a 


moment’s further reflection, “* but I must see 
him again at all hazards.” 

“‘T have warned you,” said Dorcas, help- 
lessly ; ‘I can do no more, unless ”— 

“ Well.” 

“ Unless you will come with me to Brian’s 
house.”’ 

“Your brother’s house ?” 

“Yes, and hear what he has to say. He 
will not talk to you in my style,” she said, 
with a short laugh, “ and you might feel in- 
clined to trust him further than you do me. 
Oh! he’s a man wonderfully respected in 
the good city of Penton, he is,” she added. 

“You do not love your brother.” 

“There is not a great deal of love lost 


| between us,” was the dry answer, “ but this 


I'll say of him, for all that: you may trust 
him. He’s a man who says what he thinks, 
and it would be as well for you to see him.” 
“Where does he live ?” 
“Oh! hard by here. It’s nota long way 
to go.” 
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“ Will you accompany me?” 

‘« |’ll show you where he lives,” was the 
evasive answer. 

“Yes,” said Mabel, starting to her feet, 
Wait here one moment, 


“Tl go with you. 
please.” 

Was Mabel Westbrook excitable and im- 
pulsive herself, or was the curiosity to sift 
further into the mystery, and to comprehend 
the manners and motives of these Halfdays, 
too strong for her to withstand? She was in 
England on a mission which she had come 
from America to fulfil; she was a young 
woman, very shrewd and clear-headed, and 


business-like for her years, and her task was | 
It had seemed easy | 


full of complications. 
work enough until she was close upon the 
end of it, and the Hospital of St. Lazarus 
only a mile away. Yes, she would see this 
Brian Halfday. 

She was equipped speedily for the jour- 


ney, and it was not eleven by the clock | 


when she and her eccentric guide were to- 
gether in the city of Penton. 
raw night, following the cold, raw day, and 
the wind came keenly at them as they step- 


ped from beneath the portico of the “ Mitre” | 


into the streets. 


“Tt is a late hour to call upon your bro- | 


ther,” said Mabel. 

‘“‘ He keeps late hours. 
never rests.” 

‘“* How will you get back to the hospital ?” 

“ By the way I came. 
and over the brothers’ gardens to the win- 
dow of the room I have left open.” 


“T hope this flitting from St. Lazarus is | 


not a habit of yours, Dorcas ?” 

**No, not now,” she said. 

“That means ”— 

‘Ah! never mind what it means, Miss 
Westbrook,” cried Dorcas, quickly ; ‘‘ I do 
not like all these questions. I am not used 
to them. This way.” 

“If the brother resembles this girl,” said 
Mabel Westbrook to herself, “I have 
chanced upon a family that I shall never 
comprehend.” 


They turned from the principal street into | 
a narrow archway, and through the darkness | 


that was there into a broad space of ground 
where were big trees, and gaunt, gable-roofed 
houses, and in the centre the old cathedral, 
dark, massive, and grand—a pile of Norman 
work looming from a background of dense 
sky. 


It was a cold, | 


He is a man who | 


Across the stream | 
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“Tt is a short cut across the Close,” said 
Dorcas, by way of explanation, “ but if you 
are afraid to come back this way by yourself 
—afraid of the ghosts, that is,” she added, 
with the short laugh once again jarring on 
Mabel Westbrook’s nerves—‘“‘there is an- 
other road in the front of yonder houses.” 

“T am not afraid of ghosts.” 

“That's well. The ghosts do not trouble 
you as they do the Halfdays,” said the girl. 

Mabel glanced at Dorcas’s face, but it 
was grave and matter-of-fact, and without 
the suspicion of a jestuponit. She did not 
| ask any further questions ; Dorcas had al- 
ready entered her protest against it. She 
kept step with her guide, and wondered 
once if she had done a wise thing in ac- 
| companying her on this expedition. They 
went across the Cathedral Close and through 
a second dark subway into another old- 
| fashioned street, where the houses seemed 
to Mabel taller, narrower, and older, and 
more full of cross beams and blinking win- 
dows than any she had seen in the city of 
Penton yet. Before one of the oldest and 
| largest of these houses Dorcas came to a 
full stop. 

“There are no lights up there to-night,” 
she said, looking at the windows. “He 
| may be out, after all.” 

She disappeared in the deep doorway, 
where she tugged vehemently at a bell, 
| which was heard clanging in distant set- 
tlements for a long time afterwards, but 
| there was no response to the appeal. 

“Ts this house your brother's?” asked 
Miss Westbrook. 

“He minds it for the city—he’s custo- 
| dian.” 

‘“* Of what ?” 

Dorcas indulged in her short laugh again. 

“ Of all the ugly things they have picked 
up, or dug up, in this place for the last 
thousand years.” 

“Ts this Penton Museum ?” 

“Yes. I hope you like it,” answered 
Dorcas. 

* Tt does not seem a very large place for 
a museum,” said Mabel Westbrook. 

“Oh! it’s large enough,” was the reply ; 
“too large for the company it gets. No one 
| goes to it, or cares about it, that ever I 

knew. There are enough bits of brick about 
| the high road, without coming here to see 
| some more of them.” 
| « You are no lover of antiquities, Dor- 
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cas,” said Mabel, 
panion’s criticism. 

“T see enough of them at St. Lazarus,” 
answered Dorcas, pulling at the bell han- 
dle again, impatiently. “ Brian is a light 
sleeper, or I should think he was dozing 
over his books ; he’s a young, strong man, 
or I should think he was dead.” 

“Tf he does not hear the bell I should 
think he was deaf,’ was Mabel’s comment 
here. 

“ Neither dozing, dead, nor deaf, ladies,” 
said a sharp, clear voice, so close to them 
that both women started. ‘‘To what cause 
may I attribute the honour of this late visit 
to the museum ?” 

The speaker was short-sighted, probably, 
for he craned his head towards his sister, 
and added— 

“ Dorcas !” 

“Ves, it’s Dorcas,” 


smiling at her com- 


was the answer, and 


a very deep and sullen answer it became at | 


once. 

“T am glad to see you,” 
“although I wish you had arrived at an 
earlier hour.” 

“T could not choose my time, and I did 
not come to see you,” said Dorcas, slowly 
and uncivilly. 

“Tf the visit is postponed to a time more 
fitting, Dorcas,” said her brother, drily,“‘you 
might have let the bell alone.” 

“‘T brought some one here who is more 
anxious to talk to you than I am,” an- 
swered Dorcas, “who has come all the way 
from America to see one Adam Halfday in 
the hospital of St. Lazarus.” 

There was a pause, and Brian Halfday, 
who had taken a latch-key from his pocket, 
stood with it in his hand, a silent figure 
enough, at this communication. It was a 
dark night, and they were far removed from 
the rays of the gas-lamp in the distance, 
but Mabel fancied that she could detect an 
expression of astonishment, even of utter 
bewilderment, on the face of the man con- 
fronting her. He peered now in the same 
short-sighted way at her as he had done at 
his sister, and Mabel went back one step 
from the steady stare of two bright, black 
eyes. 

“ May I ask your name ?” he said. 
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said her brother, | 






“ The same.” 

“ It is a strange hour for a strange visit, 
he said, “but it is as well that you have 
come. One moment.” 

He opened the door with his key, passed 
into the big entrance hall, struck a match, 
and lighted the gas in the lamp above his 
head. 

“Step in, please.” 

* You will come with me, Dorcas ?” 
Mabel. 

““ No,” was the reply. 

“T ask it as a favour? You will con- 
sider that your brother is a stranger to me.” 

“The lady cannot enter here alone,” said 
Brian Halfday. ‘Cannot you see that, 
girl ?” 

“T said I would never put foot within 
this place of my own free will again,” said 
Dorcas. 

“Ts this free will when you are forced in 
against your inclinations?” asked her bro- 
ther. 

“ Well, no.” 
| Dorcas stepped into the hall along with 
| Mabel Westbrook, and Brian Halfday closed 
the door behind them. As he lighted an 
oil lamp of antique pattern, he looked from 
his sister to his guest across the flame. 

“ Welcome,” he said in a low voice, and 
with a ring of wonder in it still. 


” 


said 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CURATOR. 


RIAN HALFDAY, the curator of the 
museum which had recently been so 
severely criticized by his sister, was a man of 
the middle height, very slim, very pale, very 
shabby, with a quantity of long black hair, 
that might have been cut some weeks since 
with advantage to his personal appearance, 
streaming from beneath a rusty hat. He 
was not so much a bad-looking man, after a 
close survey of him, as an unhealthy-look- 
ing mortal who seemed growing thin, and 
lined, and sallow with close attention to the 
antiquities with which the place was stored. 
The dust of the place seemed to have set- 





“ Mabel Westbrook,” 
“The granddaughter of James West- 


brook, once in business in this city?” he 
added. 


tled on him and on his life together, al- 
though an absent far-away look, belonging 
to other times, as it were, and which was 
natural to him, was not apparent then. On 
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this occasion he had “woke up;” the 
novelty of Mabel Westbrook’s appearance 
had surprised him and stirred him into 
action, and there was a wondrous shrewd- 
ness in the face that agreed well with his 
sharply-cut features and dark eyes. He 
had had books under his arms and a roll of 
paper in his hand when he had first sur- 
prised the ladies at the street door, and 
these, which had been set aside whilst 
attending to his lamp, he now took up 
again. 

“ Will you follow me?” he said politely, 
as he led the way up a broad flight of stairs, 
ornamented with richly-carved oaken balus- 
ters, and on through a series of rooms on 
the first floor, full of glass cases and open 
cabinets, where the bits of brick were upon 
which Dorcas had commented. Their foot- 
steps on the floors of that solitary house 
echoed noisily, and the long rooms were full 
of shadows, which the oil lamp did not 
readily dispel. Mabel Westbrook was glad 
that Dorcas had condescended to stry with 
her as companion for the nonce. Through 
half-a-dozen rooms to another landing place, 
and a second flight of stairs, more narrow 
and cramped and dusty, and halting at the 
top of them, before a green-baize door, over 
which were affixed the words Curator’s 
Room, in small capitals. Pushing this open, 
and a second oaken door beyond it, Brian 
and his visitors stepped into a room, half 
museum and half library, with a faint suspi- 
cion of a laboratory about it also—a room 
crammed with books, carvings, brasses, 
heaps of papers, and horribly shaped things 
that had crawled this earth in ages past, and 
been mercifully struck into stone by the 
Great Hand. 

‘You will excuse the litter. I did not 
expect the pleasure of receiving lady visitors 
this evening,” the curator said, as he took 
off his hat, set down the lamp, dropped his 
books and paper, and placed two chairs for 
the ladies with methodical gravity. 

There was a bronze gaselier hanging from 
the ceiling, and this he lighted before he 
took a chair for himself, with his face from 
the light, for the sake of his eyes, of which 
he was careful, perhaps, or the better to 
study Mabel Westbrook, whose chair he had 
placed in the full glare of the gas. The 
room was not dark, and in the brighter light, 
and with a broad, white forehead uncon- 
cealed by his bad hat, Brian Halfday looked 
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not much older than the six-and-twenty 
years with which time had credited him. 

** Now, madam, I am all attention to any 
statement with which you may favour me,” 
he said. 

‘‘T have no statement to make, Mr. Half- 
day,” answered Mabel Westbrook, 

“Indeed! I understood from Dorcas 

” 


“That I have a statement to make to 
Adam Halfday, of the Hospital of St. Laza- 
tus. Yes, I have come from Boston with a 


| message to him.” 


“ From whom ?” 

“ From the dead,” answered Mabel, sadly. 

“Your dead father?” said Brian, in- 
quiringly. 

“No.” 

“ Your grandfather ?” 

serves 

“ He is dead then, James Westbrook,” 
said Brian, with one hand clutching the 
other firmly ; ‘‘after all these years this is 
the end of it.” 

Mabel regarded him very anxiously, and 
with a colour flickering on her cheeks ; but 
he had turned his gaze from her, and was 
looking down at the well-worn carpet, as at 
a problem, which the death of Mabel’s fa- 
ther had rendered more intricate. Was ita 
wise step which had brought her to this 
house after all? Had she acted prudently 
in following the counsel of a half-demented 
girl? Here was a man who seemed to 
know her story, or at all events to quickly 
judge the motive which had brought her 
from America. She had promised to see 
Adam Halfday, not his grandchildren, and 
they seemed to have taken the case out of 
her hands, or to be standing in her way, 
almost in opposition, 

‘“‘T may not ask you the purport of that 
message, Miss Westbrook,” said Brian, 
looking at her at last, “ but I think it is un- 
derstood.” 

“Tt would be a breach of trust on my 
part,” replied Mabel. 

“Tt is not difficult to guess,” Brian con- 
tinued. “A man on his death-bed would 
surely be at peace with the world he is quit- 
ting. A bad man might wish for pardon of 
those whom he had injured ; and a good one 
might extend his forgiveness to old enemies, 
for all trespasses against him. The dead 
man sends forgiveness to Adam Halfday.” 

Again the red blood mounted to the 
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cheeks of the fair woman, and she shrank at 
the satire which she was sure was conveyed 
in the curator’s words. This man knew the 
secrets of her grandsire’s life—it had been 
his business to learn them, but he did not, 
he would never, guess how good a man 
James Westbrook was. She would be able 
to tell him in good time, but the tidings 
were not for him now. 

Both were startled by the voice of Dorcas 
in reply to the last words. She leaned for- 
ward suddenly and said— 

“It is not forgiveness she brings to him, 
but money, Brian.” 

“ I did not say so,” was Mabel’s quick, 
almost indignant, answer. 

** She has come from America to see him, 
to brighten his life, she says. She has no 
other object in this country than to be of 
service to my grandfather ; she told me so 
to-night,” cried Dorcas. 

“Well?” said Brian, sharply. 

“And I thought she had better come to 
you, and hear all you had to say about it.” 

* Yes,” muttered Brian. 

“As you generally have a great deal to 
say about everything,” 
fully. 

** Which I have not, in this case,” replied 
her brother ; “it comes upon me suddenly, 
and I want time to think. Where are you 
staying, Miss Westbrook ?” 

* At the ‘ Mitre.’” 

“1 shall not forget the address. Mean- 
while,” he folded his hands upon the table, 
and looked across at Mabel very intently, 
“may I ask you not to see my grandfather 
again until you hear from me.” 

“T have already seen him,” 
Mabel. ° 

Brian’s face once more expressed surprise 
and mortification. It was a speaking face, 
thought Mabel,and the thin lips, undisguised 


answered 


added Dorcas, spite- | 
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“* Queer ?” said Brian, interrogatively. 

“ Thoughtful and odd; you know his way,” 
explained Dorcas. 

“ And you have left him?” 

** To warn her, and bring her to you. 
I wrong again ?” 


Was 


“No,” replied Brian, “ you were right.” 
“Ah! I am glad of that,” said Dorcas, 


satirically, “it’s so very seldom you think 
anybody is in the right except yourself,” 

she added in alow tone. The sharp ears of 
her brother caught the words which were not 
intended for him. 

“ Except myself—exactly,” replied Brian, 
drily, ‘“‘ having found myself once or twice 
in the right, when other people have thought 
me in the wrong. Miss Westbrook,” he 
added, addressing his visitor again, “ I have 
grown conceited perhaps. Still I am so 
right in advising you not to see Mr. Half- 
day until you hear from me, that I have no 
hesitation in asking this as a favour.” 

“‘T have told him I shall call at the hos- 
pital to-morrow.” 

“ You must not do it,” 
day, peremptorily. 

“T have a habit of keeping my word,” 
said Miss Westbrook, proudly. 

“When keeping one’s word is likely to 





cried Brian Half- 


| work harm to a fellow-creature, Heaven will 


by moustache or beard, betrayed the owner’s | 
y ’ y 


feelings very clearly, although in this in- 
stance it may be said that he had made no 
effort to conceal them. 


* And told him your name ?”’ said Brian, 


in as sharp a tone as he had addressed his | 


sister. 

“No,” was Mabel’s reply. 

“ He heard it though,” said Dorcas, “ and 
he has been queer ever since.” 






forgive the omission,” said Brian, quickly. 

“JT am in England to work good, not 
harm, to a man who is unhappy at St. Laz- 
arus,” answered Mabel, a little nettled by 
the reproof conveyed in the last remark. 

“You will work good by delay,” said 
Brian. 

“Pardon me, but I have only your word 
for that, and you are a stranger to me,” an- 
swered Mabel with severity. 

‘So is my grandfather,” replied Brian, in 
the same rapid way. 

“T have my instructions as regards him.” 

“They are very bad ones, if they leave 
no margin for discretion.” 

“‘T am compelled to act upon them.” 

* Not too rashly.”’ 

“ Tmperatively, and at once.” 

Brian Halfday’s sharp tones subsided, and 


| there was a strange look of pity in his eyes, 


(To be continued.) 


| as he said, in an earnest voice— 
“Then for your sake, Miss Westbrook, I 
am very sorry.” 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF PROTECTIVE TARIFFS. 


BY R. W. PHIPPS, TORONTO. 


CANNOT promise my readers an | 


prevented the exportation of grain when a 
agreeable and lively composition, 


certain high price was reached in England, 
but, if its suggestions be followed, I hope | and importation when it had fallen to a 


it may prove a valuable one. Neither | certain lower figure. These laws English 
can I promise originality, for Protection | Free Traders repealed, with excellent effect. 
is a science built up by the observations | The whole nation felt the beneficial stimulus. 
—the discoveries—of many successive in-| But these laws are beside the question here. 
dividuals, many distinguished philosophers. | Canada is not a small island with a large 
Its adoption has benefited many countries ;| population. The matter here is one of 
but never any as it shall benefit Canada, manufactures—under the third, or general 
and all who make Canada their home. | tariff, head. Did England admit any of these 
Are you a farmer ?—it shall lighten your | free? Yes. Why? Because she was making 
labour, double your sales, and quadruple | them more cheaply than they could possibly 
the value of your land. Are you a tai | be imported. Here is the sum total the 
berer?—by its aid Canadians shall pay | British custom-houses were receiving before 
you better for pine and oak than ever did| the change: Coffee, £888,563 ; bread- 
foreigner. Are you an importer ?—under it | stuffs, £576,407 ; currants, £221,197 ; 
home goods will yield you more profit than | spirits, 42,410,184 ; timber, 41,488,531 ; 
now do foreign ones. Are you a storekeep- | butter, £ 262,967 ; cheese, £136,054 ; fruits, 
er?—it shall give you customers willing to | £290,960 ; seeds, £107,111 ; silks, £244,- 


buy and able to pay. Are you of the pro-' 076; sugar, 45,123,986 ; molasses, £4 193,- 


fessions —an artist, a writer?—it shall 


change our poor towns into wealthy com- 
munities, ready to appreciate and employ. 
Have you a family to settle in life ?—it shall 
give your sons a choice of lucrative employ- 
ments—your daughters of eligible suitors. 
Are you a patriot >—thence shall come na- 
tional power and honour—men and means 
—fleets and armies—and the public spirit 
without which they would be useless. Is this 
incredible? It often is wiser to investigate 
than disbelieve the incredible. 

There are some people I heartily wish to 
carry with me; probably they are laying 
down the magazine already. I must open 
a gate, or not one of them will be in at the 
death. I mean those who, believing Eng- 
land prosperous through Free Trade, advo- 
cate it here. Now let me point out to these 
gentlemen that English Free Trade is based 
on changes made in the Navigation Laws, 
the Corn Laws, and the general tariff. 
Under the first, no goods could come to 
England but in—1. English ships ; 2. Ships 
of the country producing ; 3. Ships of the 
country where shipped. The Corn Laws 


546 ; tallow, 4,206,464; tea, £3,978,518 ; 
tobacco, £ 3,580,164 ; wines, £1,800,1 28 ; 
miscellaneous, £ 2,098,268. 

Now, will any one point out what manufac- 
tures are here, paying a duty, which could 
be exempted ? They are not to be found. 
Under the miscellaneous head was certain 
raw material which was admitted free on 
the change being made. But as to manu- 
factures, the fact is simply this ; nothing 
was placed on the free list, till it had taken 
itself out of the paying column. Iron, for 
instance, had been protected for 150 years. 
The duty was prohibitive; it had been 
raised to $35 a ton. Under it, England had 
made her iron the cheapest in the world. 
She made it at £10 a ton; the lowest else- 
where was 413.138. Then, when it could 
not possibly be imported, she took off the 
duty. 

The statement concerning iron is from the 
N.Y. Tribune, of 1866; the previous list 
from a compilation by the late Mr. Whitney, 
of Toronto. Others speak to similar effect. 

As to free trade in manufactures being the 
cause of English prosperity, I must remind 
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you that it has ever failed elsewhere ; that it | labour, and thereby enables them to con- 


has been tried but a few years there ; that 
other causes have helped England during 


| 


tinue that support. The capital which sends 
Scotch manufactures to London, and brings 


them, namely: the constant armament and | back English manufactures and corn to 


occasional wars of the rest of Europe; the 


war in America ; the expenditure for public | 
works in England, being the immense sum | 
of three thousand millions of dollars for 


railways alone, for military and governmental 
works and telegraphs a great sum besides ; 


and more than all this, the expenditure of | 
| domestic industry, replaces, too, by every 


money by capitalists, who, believing it was 
to continue the workshop of the world, have 
filled the country to the choking point with 
factories, foundries, and furnaces—all this 
spent in a little place not much larger than 


Superior is something. The money was | 
British, but it would not have been spent | 


there otherwise. 
other civilized country has been convinced 
that Free Trade will help it ; all the rest are 


Now, at this moment, no | 


busy strengthening their protective duties ; | 


the trade of England is already suffering 


thereby ; Englishmen fear that it will suffer | 


much more. 


merce should know something of it. Well, 


in her own market ; and this winter the 
Sheffield official informed the Chamber that 


The presidents of the Bir- | 
mingham and Sheffield Chambers of Com- | 


Edinburgh, necessarily replaces by every such 
operation ¢wo British capitals, which had 
both been employed in the agriculture or 
manufactures of Great Britain. 

“The capital employed in purchasing 
foreign goods for home consumption, when 
the purchase is made with the produce of 


such operation, two distinct capitals, but 
one of. them only is employed in supporting 
domestic industry. The capital which sends 
British goods to Portugal, and brings back 
Portuguese goods to Great Britain, replaces, 
by every such operation, only one British 
capital. The other isa Portuguese one. 
Though the returns, therefore, of the foreign 
trade of consumption should be as quick as 
those of the home trade, the capital em- 
ployed in it will give but one-half the encour- 
agement to the industry or productive labour 
of the country. 

“A capital, therefore, employed in the 


| home trade will sometimes make twelve 
two years back, he of Birmingham publicly | 
said that Belgium was underselling England | 


| 


they would never again have the trade they | 


had with America ; that the goods of Ger- 
many and America were driving the English 
goods into acorner. In the face of these 
facts, the assertion that Free Trade has been 
a success in England may very well be 


questioned. The facts tend pretty sharply to | 
prove that the protected countries are dis- | 
As to Free | 
Trade being politic in Canada, the idea is | 


tancing the unprotected one. 


utterly absurd. Read this extract from 
Adam Smith. It is practically true, which 
cannot be said of his Free Trade theories :— 

“The capital which is employed in pur- 
chasing in one part of the country in order 
to sell in another the produce of the industry 
of that country, generally replaces by such 
operation two distinct capitals that had both 
been employed in the agriculture or manu- 
facture of that country, and thereby enables 
them to continue that employment. When 
both are the produce of domestic industry, 
it necessarily replaces, by every such opera- 
tion, ‘wo distinct capitals, which had both 
been employed in supporting productive 


| 
| 


operations, or be sent out and returned 
twelve times, before a capital employed in 
the foreign trade or consumption has made 
one. Jf the capitals are equal, therefore, the 
one will give four-and-twenty times more en- 
couragement and support to the industry of the 
country than the other.” 

“Replacing capital,” let me explain, 
means this: I may have spent a dollar in 
getting a chair made. The dollar is gone. 
I have the chair. You buy the chair of me, 
and when you pay me for it, you replace 
my capital. I have my money again; but 
not only that, for I will not sell without some 
profit. I shall have $1.25. Every time 
capital is “replaced,” generally speaking, 
profit is made. Now follow it, and notice 
how the operation sends the successive 
prices two distinct ways:—I spend the 
$1.25 to get more chairs made; the man 
I paid for the first carries the dollar to an- 
other person, who makes something else for 
him—to a tailor, say. It replaces two capi- 
tals there—that of the tailor, and that of his 
man, whose work is his capital. These two 
will each have a dollar more to spend, each 
a profit. It is the same dollar, but each 
The profit remains to 
Follow it as far as you please, and 


spends it in turn. 
| each. 














while the collar remains in the country, some 
one is profiting. It very soon gets to the 
farmer, and back to the tradesman. But as 
soon as it gets into the hands of the impor- 
ter, its career of usefulness to us is stayed. 
It goes out of the country and does not 
return. 
is stopped by consumption or delay of sale. 
But why does the money not return, you 
ask, when other countries buy of us? __ Be- 
cause our exports seldom equal our imports 
by many millions, and instead of getting 
any money back, we have to pay yearly a 
large balance incash. There is but one way 
to change this. Foreign countries will, for 
many years, buy of us. We have some com- 
modities they must have, and can get no- 
where else as profitably. On the other hand, 
we buy of them much we might make here. 
By making these ourselves, we shall turn the 
balance the other way, and make the yearly 
difference of cash payable to ourselves. 
Whatever country does this, if she avoid 
war, must growrich. Within herself she 
will have two great items of prosperity— 
plenty of work to do, and plenty of money 
to pay for it. Here are the imports and ex- 
ports of late years :— 


Exports. Imports. 
1668.......... §§7;000,000..;...5::. $73,000,000 
BOO. cisiiss 60,000,000 ........... 70,000,000 
ESO; ..-..).+- 73,000,000 ........ 74,000,000 
ED71......:0:-. J4,CO0,000 ....:... . 90,000,000 
ERs ccespcces $2,000,000 .......... I 11,000,000 
Bee Sicesctcees 89,000,000 .......... 128,000,000 
1874.......... 89,000,000 .......... 128,000,000 


Strange nonsense has been written about 
this balance. 


its landed and personal wealth. This is the 
real security for the payment of bank-notes. 


With this money, actually made in Canada, | 


we pay our balance. But it is none the less 
a drain on our labour. 

Now will my reader take the trouble to 
follow the reasoning of the quotation follow- 
ing. Pardon the dry legal style ; it is from 
the pen of the learned Mr. Justice Byles ; 
but the oftener you read it the better you 
will like it. Truth will conquer ; and this is 
true. Where Mr. Byles uses the word 
“ British ” I have taken the liberty of substi- 
tuting “ Canadian.” 

“The entire price or gross value of every 
home-made article constitute net gain, net 
revenue, net income to Canadians. Nota 
portion of the value, but the whole value, is 
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Goods return, but their circulation | 


The fact is, as a country im- | 
proves, it can issue money on the security of | 
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resolvable into net gain, income, or revenue 

maintaining Canadian families, and creating 
| or sustaining Canadian markets. Purchase 
| Canadian articles with Canadian articles, and 

you create ¢wo such aggregate values, and 
| two such markets for Canadian industry. 
“Change your policy—purchase foreign 
| articles with Canadian articles, and you now 
create only one value for your own benefit in- 
stead of creating ¢wo, and only one market 
for Canadian industry instead of two. You 
lose by the change of policy the power of 
spending the entire value of one industry 
which you might have had, as well as the 
other, and you lose a market for Canadian 
industry, to the full extent of the expenditure 
of that superseded industry. 

‘“* A small difference in price may cause 
the loss. but will not compensate the nation 
for that loss. For example, suppose Canada 
can produce an article for $100, and can im- 
| port it for $99. By importing it instead of 
| producing it, she gains $1 ; but though she 
| pay for it with her own manufactures, she 
| loses (not, indeed, by the exchange itself, 
| but by the collapse of the superseded indus- 
| try,) $100 of wealth which she might have 
| had to spend by creating the value at home. 
| That is to say, on the balance, she loses $99 
| which she might have had in addition, by 
| producing both commodities at home. 
| Nor can it be said that what the pro- 
| ducer loses, the consumer gains. The pro- 
| ducer loses $100 ; the consumer gains $1. 
| The nation, moreover, loses the markets 
| which that superseded industry supported.” 

I will remark, in explanation of the last 
paragraph, that the producer loses $100 in 
this way. His product remains on his 
| shelves : the $100 which might have bought 
it, have gone out of the country. Heis idle ; 
his men are idle; those who supplied them 
are to that extent idle. Had he got the 
$100, he would have forthwith spent it here, 
and it would have circulated as I pointed 
out before. But he is idle. Some say, let 
him go to farming. But he will not; it will 
not pay interest on his capital. He will go 
to the States, and he does. 

If, when foreign importations throw na- 
tive workers out of employ, other work, 
with which foreign incomings would not in- 








terfere, could be found for those workers, 
Free Tradetheorists might havesome ground 
for their claims. But that other work can- 
not be found. The tradesman—the factory 
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hand—must pass years of lost time before 
he is worth as much as an ordinary farm la- 
bourer on our farms, and all his acquired 
skill at his own trade is thrown away. Will 
he wield pick and shovel on our roads and 
trenches? He is often physically unable. 
Get a clerk’s place? There arenone. Can 
he then stay with us? Yes, as a pauper, 
fed by a soup-kitchen. 


comfortable not to think of them. 


hands, say at $1.50 per day. Every day 
four hundred and fifty dollars are paid out. 
The men do not keep this money. Even if 
they deposit it, the banks lend it. Now, if 
this were under a Protective system, which 


every week twenty-seven hundred dollars 
would pass from these men to some other 
class inthecommunity. These would again 


spend it ; it would go on to another ; it cir- | 
culates continually ; it comes back to the fac- 


tory owner ; it goes out again ; every time it 
changes hands there is a profit. Remember, 


land has room and work for thousands; most 
of them directly playing into one another’s 
hands by furnishing markets for each other. 
Nay, even those who compete will yet in 
some way benefit each other, for fifty fac- 
tories in the same line of goods can get ma- 


ier supply of practised hands, can therefore 
turn out better and cheaper stuff, can be 
more known and famed among buyers, than 
can a few isolated factories. Now, all this 
creates what is called a@ series of markets. 
Create one, and you create others, and oc- 
casion production and consumption in an in- 
finite series. Now, I beg Canadian farmers 
especially to consider how great their part in 
this prosperity would be. This money would 
at once, most of it, come into their hands. 
It is among themselves, their labourers, their 
blacksmiths, their carpenters, their bricklay- 
ers, brickmakers, lime-burners, tile-makers, 
all those who (when neighbouring farmers 
are prospering) cluster in rural villages, that 


earn their share of it so easily, too, compared 
to their present hard toil! No more wheat 
after wheat, the ground run to exhaustion— 
the farmer worn out with hard labour. No 
more sending his grain round the world, to 


And his family ? | 
Well, as we refuse to aid them, it is more | 


| present. 
| and would be far better able to pay them. 


| Their sons would stay with them, for farm- 
tended to keep all money in the country, | 





| land now idle would be worked. 


| swamps would be drained, stony fields 
there would not only be one factory ; our | 


| make. 
this money would circulate. And they would | 
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be sold there as cheap as a California man 
finds it pay to send wheat in competition. 
The market would be close at hand, where 
productions, unable to bear long transport, 
would sell at good prices. Their potatoes 
and turnips, hay and straw, apples and plums, 
their poultry, their butter, they could readily 
dispose of. More than all these, they could 
sell as many fat cattle and sheep as they 
could raise, at paying prices. This would 


| enable them to keep men at work the year 
Suppose, now, a factory, established in a | 
Canadian town, employs three hundred 


round. They could get quantities of manure 
back from the towns. Their land would rise 
in value enormously. It would employ 
from four to ten times the labour it does at 
They would pay better wages, 


ing would become easy and profitable. They 
could stay, too, on the farm, for one farm, 
cropped for a distance, will make four, cul- 
tivated for a thriving home market, and the 
returns from each of the four will often be 
greater than ever the old farm gave. Much 
Great 


cleared, hill-sides planted with trees. I am 
speaking to men who know this to be true. 


| Every farmer knows the value and use of a 


| farm close to a busy town where ready 


money is plenty. Farmers all through Can- 


| ada are now assisting to give bonuses to 


| manufacturers, in order to have a market 
chinery made much cheaper, can get a stead- | 


near them. They cannot succeed, for it is 


| only pitting village against village to strive 
| for the few industries low tariffs allow to 


drag on a sickly existence. But the day is 
at hand when Protective measures will fill 


| the country with the busy towns they now 
| strive in vain to create. 
| are opposed to Protection. 
| are not opposed to it; the intelligent of 


Farmers, we hear, 
Their interests 


their class are heartily in favour of it, and 
the rest are fast learning. 

Then, we are told, it would raise the 
prices of the goods farmers buy. No more 
distinct untruth was ever uttered. What the 
Protectionists intend is simply to place a high 
tariff on such goods as Canadians can easily 
Suppose we do; what follows? 
The manufacturers of these commence to 
make money. What next? Why, this: 
We have given them no monopoly, have 
we? Others, seeing these thrive, go into 
the trade. You know this wonld be so in 
any industry. As many crowd into the 
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trade as can make money. Capital is al- 
ways watching for such chances. Well, 
presently they compete for custom. ‘ Here,” 
one cries, ‘‘ buy of me, I will make a reduc- 
tion.” “Ah!” say the rest, “if you sell 
cheap, so must we.” And prices come 
down and stay at the lowest profitable point. 
But they do not rise again, for as long as 


there is profit, a sufficient number will re- | 


main in the business to prevent a rise taking 
place. That is what is now occurring in 
the States. 
ed industry as to establish furnaces, factories, 
foundries, mills all over the land, and to 
employ an enormous number of people. 
Presently there will be too many factories 
to pay the owners ; the lowest paying point 
will have been reached. Then some few 
must cease work. They are even now doing 
so. 
rise to an unfair height. Why? Because 
the moment they showed signs of rising, 
more people would embark in the manufac- 
ture. 
allow those now thrown out to start again. 
That this has been so in the States, I will 
give some instances furnished by Mr. Gree- 
ley. These are concerning places wherein 
he had passed his life. The best proof that 
he has told the truth is that his countrymen, 
known as the keenest business men in the 
world, have believed him, have based their 


whole policy for fourteen years on the belief, | 
have greatly prospered by their adhesion to | 


it, and show no signs of changing it :— 


“In Vermont,” he says, “ before Protec- | 


tion, 2.¢, in 1820 to 1825, a day’s labour 
would not purchase one-half as much cloth, 
sugar, or store goods generally, as it will 
now (1871). 

‘In 1872, the States’ duties on cotton 
goods were very low. 
100 per cent.—prohibitory, in fact. The 
makers did not raise their prices, for two 
reasons—they could sell more by making 
cheaper, and competition was keen among 
them. The Act was passed in August. 
This is the way prices were affected :— 


In May, June, and July, 


In Sept., Oct., and Nov., 
1842. 


1842. 
Per yard. Per yard. 
EOIN ss cana asenin 
Shirtings, common.. 
Shirtifigs, heavy 
Sheetings, common.. 
Sheetings, wide 
Flannels (cotton)... . 


The high tariff has so stimulat- | 


But prices are very low, and can never | 


Shortly, the increasing market will | 


They were raised to | 
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‘In wool, the price of fleece per pound, 
coarse to fine, was, in 1860, 30c. to 60c.; in 
1866, 32c. to 51c. The wool tariff was 
passed in 1867. In 1869 the price was 
30c. to soc. Pulled wool fell more still. 
The reason simply was that home produc- 
tion had been stimulated; farmers had 
grown more sheep.” 

In flannels, blankets, delaines, and cloths, 
a long list is given, all at lower prices in 
1869 than 1859. 

“The prices,” he says, “‘ of home manufac- 
tures, estimated in labour or farm products, 
tend steadily downward. A hundred bushels 
| of wheat or corn, a ton of beef or pork, a 
| load of apples or of potatoes, will buy far 
| more iron, or cloth, or hardware, in 1869 
than it would have done in any ante-Protec- 
tive era of our country.” 

In calculating the present position of the 
| States, allowance must be made for the 
pressure of their vast war debt, which they 
are yearly reducing. To do this, they sub- 
mit to an amount of internal taxation which 
| diminishes greatly the assistance they re- 
| ceive from Protection. It is said their 
| foreign shipping trade is falling off. This 
| interest they have not protected. To pro- 
| tect it, something similar to the Navigation 
Laws, noticed previously, would be required. 





This would be at present impolitic, for 
reasons I cannot spare space to give. 
Another well-known instance of Protection 
cheapening manufactures is the beet-sugar 
industry. This was commenced in France 
under the First Napoleon ; in Prussia under 
| Frederick the Great—both firm Protection- 
| ists, as all men of keen mind, who valued 
| greatly the strength and honour of their 
countries, have ever been—and ever must 
| be. For many years its manufacture was 
declared impossible as a paying speculation. 
| A duty of 8 cents per pound was imposed 
in France. This, in 1816, made raw sugar 
12 cents per pound. But the ever-increasing 
competition in this now paying manufacture 
lowered prices steadily, till in 1862 it was 5 
cents. The duty had been long lowered, 
and in 1837 an excise tax had been laid on 
| the manufacture. Since 1860, no foreign 


| sugar could compete with it in France, and 
| it is now sent in large quantities to England. 
Germany and Russia had also protected 
| this industry, and in 1868 there were 3,173 
factories making it in Europe. Without 
Protection there would never have been 
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| 
one. Remember, I do not say Canada | threaded, sound, and strong. A _ glance 


should grow it. As to that, J have no know- 
ledge, and cannot advise. I say Protection 
cheapens, and I give this instance to prove 
it. 

Another is a Canadian instance—that of 
salt. When our salt wells were discovered, 
the States’ salt was sold everywhere in Can- 
ada. Their makers sold salt here at less 
than cost, to crush out ours. Our factories 
were closing. They petitioned Parliament, 
and a heavy duty was imposed, shutting out 
the States’ salt. Its making then became 
profitable here ; more factories commenced 
operations ; the price fell to the lowest pay- 


at the goods explained the surprising news 
we lately heard, that America now weekly 
sends quantities of cotton goods to England. 
The cottons I saw, I was informed, were 
none of them “ slaughtered goods,” but all 
obtained in the regular course of ordinary 
trade. 

An acquantance of mine in St. Louis, who 


| is about to visit her native Canada, sent me 


ing point, and for years it has been so low | 


that, though the duty exists no longer, Ca- 
nadian makers have the undisputed control of 
the market, and even send salt to the States. 
We now import only sea-salt, which is for a 


. . a | 
different purpose ; though even this, it would | 


seem, our Maritime Provinces ought to be 
able to make. 

I suppose it will be allowed that Protec- 
tion has made cutlery pretty cheap in the 
States when they carry it to Sheffield and 
sell it, as well as to the markets Sheffield hi- 
therto supplied. Here is the Sheffield cir- 


cular of this year, in the British Mercantile | 


Gazette :— 


** Nations which used to depend on Sheffield for 
hardware are now to a considerable extent supplying 


lately patterns of black silk and black cash- 
mere. ‘* You have Free Trade there,” she 
wrote; “send me word how much cheaper 
I can buy such as these in Toronto, and I 
may not buy till I get there.” The patterns 
were sent from the most reputable St. Louis 
stores. 1 compared them with the goods of 
similar stores here, and found the silk one- 
fourth dearer here, the cashmere nearly 
double the American price. So much for 
those who say Protection raises price. As for 
hardware, every buyer knows that our stores 
have for years back been supplied with 
American ; generally, in my opinion, cheaper 
and better than the British. 

A favourite argument with Free-traders is, 
that ¢f free trade were only universal it would 
be a universal benefit. This is an egregious 
fallacy, as I shall presently show. I will give, 


| in his peculiar terseness, another quotation 


themselves. American cutlery-makers now not only | 


supply their own markets, but compete with us in 


The Continental makers are, too, every year, more 
formidable competitors in iron and _ steel rails. 
Quantities of Belgian iron were used this year right 
in the heart of Sheffield, with our own ironworks 
less than two milesaway. American manufacturers 
are making such rapid strides, that if they have five 
years more of Protection, our Sheffield middle-class 
pocket-knife trade—(an immense industry )—for 
instance, would not be worth having.” 
One word more about cottons. 
not tell any Canadian housewife how much 
cheaper and better American cottons, of 
nearly all descriptions, are than their 
British competitors. Most undoubtedly, 
this is the result of the imposal of Protec- 
tive duties by America. I was last week in 


from heaps of white and grey cottons, prints 
and tickings, drillings and glazed linens. 
There lay the British ; here the American 
—those of weak thread, and full of cling- 
ing chalk—these pure cotton, round- 


from Mr. Byles, which is worth being care- 
fully read. Every line is as capable of 
mathematical proof as any problem of 


| Euclid :— 


Canada, the Continent, and the Colonies generally. | 


“There are some few countries in the 
world which enjoy peculiar facilities for the 
production of different commodities ; but the 
immeasurably greater portion consists of 
countries but moderately adapted for the 


| production even of the necessaries and com- 


I need | 





forts of life—of food, clothing, and lodging. 
These countries can, in every single article 
that they produce, be surpassed and under- 
sold by some country or other. 

“Put the case of such a country, with 
moderate facilities for the production of most 
things, and extraordinary facilities for the 
production of nothing. It can grow wheat, 


| but not so cheap as Poland; it can grow 


John Macdonald’s wholesale establishment | wine, but not so cheap as France ; it can 


in Toronto, watching a friend buy goods | 


manufacture, but not so cheaply as Eng- 
land. 

“* First, imagine that country under a sys- 
tem of Protection, so strict as to be jealous, 
and if you please, injudicious. The nation 
cultivates the land and works up the pro- 
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duce. It creates wealth at both ends of the 
exchange. Its manufactures exchange with its 
agricultural products. Native industry can 
and does supply it with the necessaries and 
comforts of life. A numerous population 
may be employed, fed, clothed, and lodged. 
Industry and plenty reign. All this may be, 
and is, done under great natural disadvan- 
tages, both of soil and climate. Foreign trade 
will in the end be introduced, supplying 
luxuries and carrying away superfluities. 

“* Now, imagine that country under a uni- 
versal system of free trade and unrestricted 
imports. Except in a few favoured spots, 
it cannot grow wheat, for Poland will be 
able to undersell it, not only in foreign 
markets, but in its own. It cannot manu- 
facture, for in cottons, woollens, hardware, 


dustry, England can undersell it abroad and 
at home. It cannot grow wine, for France 
can everywhere undersell it. Neither can 
it continue to import its corn, its manufac- 


tures or its wine from abroad, for, its own | 
industry being superseded and smothered, | 


it has nothing to give in return. It be- 
comes, then, in this condition : it can neither 
grow nor make for itself, nor yet buy from 
abroad. It goes without, or if not entirely 


without, it is scantily and wretchedly sup- 


plied. A starving and ragged population 
derive a precarious subsistence from half 
cultivated land. It has neither domestic 
industry nor foreign trade.” 


country may be so undersold, and greatly in- 
jured, in a manner unfortunately exemplified 
by our own country to-day. We grow wheat 


for export to Europe ; so do Russia and the | 


States, California in particular. The Russian 
farm labourer was till lately a mere serf. He 
is ill-fed and ill-paid. The Californian soil 
is new and rich, easily worked, and most of it 
free from timber. Bayard Taylor tells us 
that even the native attempt at ploughing 
used to return wheat a hundred-fold. There 


valley (San José) has 500 square miles of 
such. There is no rain between the regular 
rainy seasons, which do not interfere with 
cultivation. They need no barns. The cli- 


mate allows the grain to be threshed in the | 


field, and carried at once to a river side or 
shipping port, where the bags remain in huge 
heaps until shipped. I ask any Ontario 
farmer if he could not, with such facilities, 


| drudgery. 
and other products of manufacturing in- | 











grow twice the wheat with half the labour 
required in Canada. What is the result? 
That our farmers must sell in Europeascheap 
as the Russian or Californian farmer, who 
grows it at a cost far less than they. What 
is the remedy? Shut out foreign goods ; 
bring your wheat consumers here to work 
for you. They will soon, as I have proved 
to you, sell you goods cheaper than you now 
get them. But this is not the principal ad- 
vantage. They will buy your wheat at a 
price which will pay you, and not only your 
wheat, but all those other articles which your 
farm can grow more easily and profitably 
than wheat—articles which they now buy 
from farmers close at their doors, who do the 
profitable farming for them, while you do the 
Is it not a most pitiable loss of 
labour to carry wheat 3,000 miles, and bring 
back cotton or iron 3,000 miles, when, un- 
der another system, your factories might be 
within five miles of you ? 

Let me say one word as to the oft-quoted 
maxim, “ Buy in the cheapest market.” For 
what purpose? That you may bring cheap 
articles home to your own country, is it not ? 


| Now, let me point out to you that nothing is 
| cheap except in comparison with the means 


you have of paying for it. You may make 
goods very cheap, but if you manage at the 
same time to throw your countrymen out of 
remunerative work, they will be only cheap 


| ° e ~ 
| to the rich—the masses will find them dearer 


y | than ever. As was written a few years back, 
Let it be added in explanation that a | 


“That sort of plenty now exists in an Irish 
market, where the poor eye wistfully, but in 


| vain, English hats, shirts, shoes, American 


flour and Indian meal. This mere relative 
and spurious sort of plenty, free importations 
and one-sided free trade may tend to create, 
and doubly, for they at the same time tend 
to diminish and destroy the means of pur- 
chase.” If you would examine the statistics 
furnished by Mr. Butt, one of the Irish 
Home Rule agitators, you would find that 


| what Ireland really desires is the power to 
1s a vast amount of level wheat land. One | 


introduce Protection for her manufactures. 
Let any old resident of Canada answer this 
plain practical question, based on his own 
experience: ‘Did you make most money 
here when prices were high, or when every- 
thing was cheap?” Nine out of ten will 
answer, ‘“‘When they were dear, because 
then wages were high, and we all had plenty 
of money to buy with.” I do not say that 
such times, so produced, are beneficial— 
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times such as the Crimean war gave us, for 
example. But remember this, what is want- 
ed is not cheap articles, but constant employ- 
ment at wages which will give the means of 
buying them. What Protection aims at, and 


what it will most certainly give, is this: A | 


state of society in which the farmer can buy 
more manufactures for his year’s labour, and 
the manufacturer more farm produce for Ais 
year’s labour, than a system of free importa- 
tions would allow to either. 


Let my reader consider this example: | 
Here, in Canada, let us say, flows a deep 


river ; there, in the States, is a coal mine. 
The water-power can turn wheels, so can 
the fuel. 
States side (say in an industry which water- 
power could run), which, under low tariffs, 
can supply us. Say they are wholly in the 
Canadian trade. They employ twenty 
thousand hands, and send us a couple of 
millions’ worth yearly. The workers and 
their families will numbera hundred thousand. 
A large city will grow up ; all kinds of trades- 
men will go there to work for the factory 
hands. Lawyers, doctors, ministers, artists, 
writers, will flock there. 
be written there ; great orators will speak 
there. Magnificent public buildings— 
churches, universities, colleges, halls, theatres, 
hospitals—will be erected. Many people of 
independent incomes will go to reside there. 
All around it, for many miles, farms will in- 
crease in value, and farmers, who, if grow- 


ing only for distant export, would remain in | 


comparative poverty, will now employ many 
labourers, and live at their ease, all their 
produce finding ready sale at this close home 
market. Now, what will be on the Canada 
side? We must pay for the two millions of 
goods by farm produce, got by the hardest 
work, and sold as cheaply as California or 
Texas can grow wheat or cattle. 
pay duties, which they do not. 

side, have a scattered farm population, grow- 
ing for export ; they have a dense one, grow- 
ing for home market. Our farmers will be 
poor ; their’s, rich. They have a city ; we 
have none. Incase of war, their side will 
levy ten regiments to our one. I ask you, 
Canadians, are those men lovers of you or 
your country who speak, write, and agitate 
with the object of perpetuating this state of 
affairs? Now, what might be done? A 
high protective tariff would have taught your 
water-power to turn the very wheels the coal 
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Factories are commenced on the | 


Clever books will | 


We must | 
We, on our | 





set in motion; you would have had the 
city—the industry which rightly belongs to 
| you ; practice and competition would have 
brought your goods as cheap or cheaper ; 
you would have had the rich population 
you the art, the science, the military and 
| commercial strength which your free trade 
| has sent from your shores to theirs. 

Do I wish to benefit the manufacturer at 
the expense of others ?—at the expense of 
myself? it might as well be asked. I do 
not ; nor do I know any one who does. All 
manufacturers do not desire Protection. 
Here are some who did not: 

Massachusetts had a cotton tariff. Pro- 
tectionists asked a higher one. Mr. Lloyd 
said: *‘I own stock in a cotton mill; it 
| pays good dividends, and is likely to. But, 
should you pass this bill, hundreds of such 
factories will be erected, till the market is 
glutted and prices fall. I entreat you not 
to pass it.” 

When Polk was elected President, it was 
thought he would not raise the tariff, and the 
Hon. J. Buchanan publicly declared that 
‘“‘the domestic manufacturers would thereby 
be saved from being overwhelmed by the 
immense capital which a high tariff would 
have poured into them for investment.” 

A manufacturer would often be content 
with a medium tariff—just enough to give 
him sufficient advantage over imports—so 
that he might jog on quietly and sell his 
goods. But the people are interested in 
heightening the tariff to a point which will 
bring others to compete with him—bring 
capital, bring machinery, bring employment. 
| It is the people—the farmers—whom Pro- 
tection will benefit. It is not for the sake 
|of present manufacturers we wish high 
tariffs ; it is for the sake of bringing other 
| manufacturers here, to whom these present 
ones are but as a drop in the bucket. 

But what an outcry is raised against those 
we have! The whole importing interest is 
denouncing their rapacity! Considering 
that we have thrown most of them out of 
work, we might be satisfied, having effectu- 
ally stopped their nefarious practices for the 
present. But where are the palatial man- 
sions of these bloated capitalists? Look 
for them in our city suburbs, and you will 
find miles on miles of very handsome resi- 
| dences indeed. Oh, these are the houses of 








the wicked manufacturers, robbed from the 
| people—eh ? 


What rascals ! These are the 






















































spoils of the nineteen-twentieths! Softly. 
sir ; few manufacturers live in such as these ; 
most of them are lucky if they have much 
inferior ones. These are occupied by gentle- 
men of the importing interest. To drop 
metaphor, surely every one knows that for 
every dollar Canadian manufacturers make, 
importers make twenty. But the first spend 
it here, the others elsewhere ; the first give 
work, the last none. Protection, however, 
aims not to deprive the importer of employ- 
ment, but to change its nature. Double 
their present facilities would not more than 
accommodate the volume of foreign and 
home-made goods which, for storage and 
distribution, would pass through their hands 


under a high tariff. And here it may be | 


remarked that the imposal of such would 


not diminish revenue, if it were announced | 


(some months in advance) as permanent. 
It would increase importation, at first, by a 
large stock of staple goods sent anticipatory 
of its imposal. Second, by much machineiy 
and materials sent here to build new fac- 
tories. Thirdly, by an ever-increasing im- 
portation of goods, unproducible here—ne- 
cessaries, luxuries, materials for the use of 


the artizans whom high tariffs would bring | 


here, and the population which would fol- 
low in their track. 

It is not over-wise, let me remark, to 
compute your prosperity by your trade. 
You sell a million dollars worth of wheat to 
Europe for a million dollars of iron work. 
Ah !—that sounds well. “Fine words,” as 
Count Smorltork says, “to head a chapter.” 
“‘ Imports and Exports, two millions!” Now 
suppose you had some Canadians who could 
make the iron stuff, and had sold it to Can- 
adian farmers for the million of wheat. You 
would not have the imports nor exports 
either ; but you would have something bet- 
ter—solid pudding instead of empty praise 


—would have both millions left in the coun- | 


try—both being so much actual capital to 
go on with. 


But there are those who ask, “ What can | 
you do? So little coal, so few markets! | 


Leave manufacturing. Be agricultural.” 
Suppose we take this not always disinterest- 
ed advice. If we have luck, we may have 
a paltry city or two, perhaps, almost as big 
as Buffalo ; a good many scattered attempts 
at villages (two stores, two taverns, a black- 


| 
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ers—a pea to a pint—one man toa hundred 
acres ; swamp lands, stony lands, hard 
lands, unimproved and nobody on them. 
Nothing but the best lands will pay to grow 
wheat for England and cattle for the States 
(if the eminent United States men gracious- 
ly let any in), and these lands will grow poor 
under it. Brother Jonathan all this time 
extends his lines, masses his population, 
builds his cities along our front, full of men, 
full of foundries—full, when he wishes, of can- 
non and muskets, powder and lead. What 
are we likely to do but yield up our existence 
in a lamb-like manner, when our cousin 
Lupus chooses to accuse us of muddying 
the St. Lawrence? That is, if we are spared 
to die at all—if our scattered Provinces 
stick together under such a regime ; which is 
not a mathematical certainty. But it is said 
England will defend us. Now, if you want 
either respect or help from an Englishman, 
you must show him that you respect and 
can think and act for yourself; and the 
nation is as the individual. 

Instead of this ominous agricultural 
picture, let us take another very plain, prac- 
tical view. The Maritime Provinces have 
coal and minerals in abundance. So has the 
Saskatchewan. There is chance there for 
manufactures on both flanks, you will admit. 
Well, considering that the countries between 
them, Ontario and Quebec, have excellent 
water powers everywhere, that they abound 
in iron and other minerals, that the whole 
rear country is forest, fit to yield charcoal 
for 300 years, and timber for every purpose, 
and that, if indispensable, to the greater por- 
tion of the extent of the long lake and river 
line American anthracite coal can be carried 


| at cheap rates, you will not deny that there 


may be, after all, with sound protective 
tariffs, a considerable chance for manufactures 
there too. And when you consider that last 
year we imported one hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods, mostly 
manufactures, mostly such as we can make, 
many such as we do make—iron, iron-work, 
textile fabrics, woodenware, steel, brass and 
copper goods, stone and marble, leads and 
oils—you will acknowledge there is some- 


| thing to manufacture. It should be remem- 


bered that the enlargement of the St. 
Lawrence canals will greatly help the Mari- 
time Provinces. Were that work completed, 


smith’s shop, and a waggon maker’s), and all | their coal could be very profitably sent here, 


over the rest a widely scattered lot of farm- | our flour there. 


Many millions of dollars 














ne] 


sent to the States for these articles could be 
kept in the country thereby. It would be 
no unsound policy at present to give a 


Governmental bonus to this carrying trade. | 
At a less annual loss than conciliating them | 


yearly incurs, our flour might be sent there, 
their coal brought here. 
slight compared to that suffered every year 


by the low tariff which their influence assists | 


to retain in force. 

There is much to manufacture. But to do 
the work without high protective tariffs the 
way exists not here, neither did any such 
country ever find such a way. No half 
measures—no incidental protection—will 


serve. What Canada wants is this :—To em- | 


ploy the men who are here; to bring those 


here whom we keep employed at a distance ; | 


and to bring here the capital which will em- 
ploy both. If Canada, without regarding 
or asking the opinion of any manufacturers 
whatever, would fix her tariff, now 17%, at 
25, with the distinct pledge that it should 


not be lowered, and that if certain results | 
were not obtained it should be heightened, | 
a hundred million dollars of British and | 


American money would be invested here 
within a year. 
whom we now feed and pay in foreign lands, 


would leave for Canada. Instead of ruining | 
our land by free-trade wheat-farming, we | 


should then commence really to wse it, and 


to benefit ourselves in proportion to our | 


labour, which neither Canadian farmers nor 
townsmen have ever yet done. 


would break the stillness of our silent rivers. 
Our forests, now recklessly destroyed,would 
be protected—be used, for charcoal, for 
fuel, for buildings, for manufactures, for a 
thousand purposes adjacent consumers quick- 
ly teach. Over our waste and barren lands, 
cultivation, assured of return, would stretch 
its transforming hand. Instead of a few rich 
farming counties, a multitude of poor ones, 
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The loss would be | 


A hundred thousand men, | 


The wel- 
come sound of wealth-creating machinery 


| broad Canada itself would be one rich 
and prosperous farming community, dotted 
everywhere by the manufacturing towns to 
which that prosperity was owing, and which 
by that prosperity would thrive. Within your 
own territory, your wealth, now sent else- 
where, would be spent, would return to you, 
increasing ever with each successive return. 
To guard that wealth, should it ever be 
threatened, you would find millions of defend- 
ers eager to sustain the land in which they 
have prospered. Deep and still in many a 
mine and cavern you have the materials for 
their armament. Riches and security would 
| bring refinement and luxury, art and science. 
Leisure, and literature, its companion, would 
be here, and abler pens than mine would 
eulogize the solid foundations of your pros- 
perity, and tell how true are the principles 
I have here advocated. 

Some time ago, I read a FreeTrade article. 
Free Trade was, the writer said, a straight 
railway, exchanging products with ease and 
celerity. It is true, but that Free Trade line 
has one product which it does not inter- 
change. It has a remarkable facility for 
keeping all the prosperity at one end. Pro- 
tection, he said, was a crooked line, wind- 
ing in and out, up and down. It is ; it does ; 
but for a purpose, and with an effect. It 
climbs the mountain, and the mines open 
among the neglected rocks ; the barren hill- 
sides employ a vigorous race. It threads 
| the valley, and it is a garden; along its 
central river, cities succeeding cities rise. It 
penetrates, uses, preserves the forests ; the 
wide and poisonous morass is rich with 
cornfields ; the rocky desert is seamed with 
quarries, busy with life. Such is Protec- 
tion ; such its uses ; suchits ends. Without 
it, Our country must remain half-cultivated, 
ever poor, ever despised. With it, her 
name shall be known among the nations, 
and not as the least among them. 
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THE STORY OF A LIFE. 
AN IDYL. 


BY S. F. R., TORONTO. 


IFE! what is life? Not riches, fame, or self ; 
Nor even love in its dear human forms. 
These, without God and duty and the right, | 
Become but ministers of the evil one, i 
Which, from their beauty, ruin far more souls 1 
Than sin uncovered, lost to shame, and vile. 

But when the wealth and fame are won for God, 
When self is freely given up to Him, 

When love, the near, dear, human love, is traced 

To that which He who first loved us demands, 

Then are these gifts bright links in God’s great chain, 
Windows through which we see the Invisible, 

Paths that will lead us up to higher ground, 

Fair and unsullied, till at last we know 
Perfectly, face to face, as we are known. 






There was a man who had been poor, and knew, 
None better, what the current phrases mean,— 
Current among the sheltered, rich, and wise,— 
Such as “‘ the sharp, sharp fangs of poverty,” 

And “ houseless wanderers,” and ‘crusts of bread ;” 
And oft he thought, ‘‘ Ah ! to be like these rich ! 

To know but once what rest and respite are, 

Just once to feel this hunger satisfied, 

But once to wake, and shut my eyes again 

In quiet ecstasy of rest, quite sure 

That next I need not for eve day at least, 

Wonder if what they call our daz/y bread 

Will come to me or not!” And thinking so, 

Would he, upon the piers of the great town 

Wherein he dwelt, pace slowly hour by hour 

If it were night, and in the day would beg 

From strangers a few pence for osier-work, 

Baskets and mats of yellow osier-work. 






This was his life, at least his outward life ; 
But even in the midst of discontent, 

And poverty which was often nearer want, 
He could not stay or half control his thoughts. 

These were not always of the happy rich, 

But full as oft of nature and of mind, 

Of fresh green fields where sometimes—Sundays most— 
He solitary, sad as was his wont, 

Would walk in almost calm forgetfulness ; 
Or of the great grey ocean which he loved, 
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Or of the clouds and sunsets, birds and brooks ; 
Or last of man, and what he was and is— 

What his beginning, and his ending what ; 

And visions of these things would crowd his mind 
And there receive new meanings, diverse forms. 
In brief, the man, though voiceless, was a poet, 
And the great town—which scarce did recognise 
The osier-man—it knew it not ; and he— 

He felt, but did not know ; nor could he, yet. 


But change like sorrow comes to all of us ; 
And so it chanced that in the sweet June time, 
Perfumed with roses, green with tender blades, 
Nor yet embrowned by summer’s scorching sun, 
And musical with bee and bird and brook, 
There came a wondrous change into his life. 

A stranger, stiff, and learned in law, severe 

Of speech and mien, and breathing out it seemed 
The dust of ancient Blackstones, and the air 

Of grim old courts and cases, came to him ; 
Found him at home—if home it could be called, 
Which was—a room, a bed, two chairs, one maimed 
And dislocated sadly, some old books— 

For he could read—one was a half-torn Bible, 
And a few flowers—yes, a bright geranium, 

A little pot of musk, which once held blacking, 
And a great yellow prickly cactus, set 

In the one window where it grew and bloomed, 
And with its golden flowers created sunshine 
For barren room and narrow street alike. 

The stranger! Well, he was not solely stern, 
Austere and starched, but like an apple, which 
For many a day has lain among its fellows, 

With one bright cheek turned down and hid from sight, 
The other, which you see, so’ shrunk and brown 
That you might never know what rosy hues 

And fair ripe plumpness round the corner lay, 
Till the occasion comes, and, lo ! you see. 

So with this man. One might not truly say 

If e’er before a task so arduous— 

More fit for woman’s tact and delicacy 

Than man’s proverbial—yes, and tested bluntness— 
Had crossed his path ; yet, after some few minutes 
Spent in discussion of the charming weather, 
The town, its prospects, and the osier-work, 

He left his mount of learning and of law, 
Descended from forensic to the friendly, 

And told with judgment what he had to tell. 
And this was it. The osier-man was rich ; 
Some long-forgotten relative had died, 

A miser who had lived but in his gold, 

Yet dying, in a late death-bed repentance, 

Had bade his friend, the lawyer, find the man 
Whom never he had seen, and whose existence 
He dared but hope for. He had made no will, 
But with the money, huge, high heaps of gold, 
And piles of rustling bank notes, ay and stocks 
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And shares, and rents and lands, one rich estate 
In the far German country, near the Rhine: 
With these there was a note not to be read 

Till he, the osier-man, should sometime feel 

The want of help and counsel, and besides 
Should (so it ran outside) ever become 

Tired of the world and what it might have brought. 
This all explained, the stranger once again— 
The man of law and learning—took his leave, 
Half bitterly soliloquising down 

The creaking stair, on fate, or chance, or luck, 
Or Providence as some will have it still. 

This man! What could or would he do with all 
The money? Be a parvenu and noisily 
Insinuate himself into society ? 

Give dinners to his friends—no, enemies ? 
Support some charity in hope of praise 

And loud laudation from the Christian world ? 
While he, with all his learning and his law, 

His own good name and blood, could scarce command 
Enough to keep, before the world, a show 

Of comfort and respectability ! 

The law is honourable as the law, 

Though few of its disciples are the same: 

But lucrative? Not often, and it seems 

That they who find it so are not the ones 

Who most deserve it. This was all his thought, 
As walking briskly on to where a grim 

And dingy building, which inclosed his office, 


Stood with some others of its kind, more grim 

And gray, if possible, than even it. 

He sighed and wished that long, long years ago, 
Some other occupation had allured him, 

Furnished his hands with work, his purse with gold. 


The osier-man had heard the lawyer through 
His tale and explanations quite unmoved, 
But now alone, and having now to face 
His fortune and his future, he bent down 
His head upon his hands and wept—ay long, 
So long that when again he looked around 
On his bare room and long-neglected work, 
The afternoon was o’er. The sun had gone, 
Not in his purple pomp and golden glory, 
Not with encrimsoned banners, but in still 
And solemn quiet he had just withdrawn 
Behind the floating, falling clouds of gray. 
And then it rained ; not in the mild June drops 
Which fall so gently on the grateful earth, 
But thick and fast the clouds poured down their rain ; 
God’s thunder filled the air with might, the flash 
Of His dread lightning struck the hearts of men ; 
Save one, who saw and heard as in a dream; 
For heedless of the storm he turned away, 
Began his preparations for the morrow, 
That long and glorious morrow which would bring 
Riches and honour, respect, and happiness. 
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Ten years had passed, ten years since one June day, 
The storm-king threatened, and the sun went down 
Wrapt in dim cloud and darkling mist,—-since fate, 
Or chance, or Providence, or what you will,— 
’Twere best we did not quarrel with the word, 
Lest we confuse with it the thing itself, 

And though we may not know just where and how 
God’s knowledge of the future lies and ends, 

Yet is it better that we go too far 

In our poor human guessing than assume 

The cold and lifeless, bare and dead assumption, 
That all things happen only by blind chance,- 
Since chance, or Providence, or what you will 
Had brought the osier-man the gold whereby 

For ever and for ever would be his, 

Riches and honour, respect, and happiness. 

And were they his? He dwelt on that estate 

In the far German country. Lands were his— 
Fields of rich grain—tipe fruits and vineyards fair ; 
His house a castle, modernized, improved, 

Yet still a castle, feudal, Gothic, gray, 

Festooned with daring ivy, looking down 

Where the blue Rhine, like Dionysius crowned 
With leaf and tendril, white and purple grape. 
Reels in and out among those vineyards fair. 

No noisy parvenu he. That nicer sense 

Which led to fair and beautiful results 

In wisely ordering his house and home 

Preserved alike his head and heart from wrong. 
In him the poet’s voice so long had slept 

That, when awakened, its maturity, 

Its power and sweetness, took the world by storm. 
You know the hackneyed jargon ; the reviews 
And comments of all-powerful editors, 

And critics, and reviewers of the age, 

This useful age of science, which produces 

Few geniuses or poets ;—here was one, 

Bow down and worship! Or he was compared 
To a bright rocket in the sky of fame, 

Which now might blaze, but soon would be extinct. 
So riches, honour, name and fame, respect, 
Culture, and all refinement—these were his ; 

But peace and happiness, content,—unknown. 
Then came another change into his life, 

That doubling of pulsation, that sweet strife, 

Sad joy, which men call Love, it came to him. 

If through his poet’s spectacles the clouds 

To him were more than mere gray clouds or white, 
The stars far more than distant burning suns, 
Each flower some revelation half-divine, 

Yet now he saw, or thought he saw, new strength, 
And light, and glory on the mountain-tops, 

New splendour in the orbed vault of heaven, 

New green in springing blade and forest leaf, 
New ripple on the rivulet, new meaning 

In the song of birds, new sympathy with nature 
In all her varied moods and changeful phases. 
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Fair and serene she was, the girl he loved— 
Lovely, though not beautiful ; that sweet serenity 
Stamped on her low, broad, womanly brow, and set 
For ever on the firm, sweet, gracious mouth, 
Imprinted yet more truly in her eyes, 

Her eyes of darkest hazel—this serenity 

Was more than beauty : and this was her charm. 
She was at peace. Some of that Christ-given peace, 
Which passeth understanding, had found her, 

And in her youth she knew, she felt, she lived 

The higher, truer, nobler, living life ! 


And he was almost happy. If at times 
Some intimation of that truer life, 
Some yearning for his God, did cross his heart, 
He flung it by, until one dark cold night, 
The third great change came into his strange life. 
The stern Death-angel came into his home, 
Took from his longing arms his gentle wife, 
Who died with the word “ Believe” upon her lips ; 
Died in the dreary darkness of the night ; 
Died in his arms who scoffed and laughed at Death. 
Grief does not kill, nor joy, though of the two, 
Sorrow is oft times nearer it—so with this man. 
He turned with curses, smothered not nor low, 
But loud and terrible, from the couch of Death, 
And paced long hours upon the wild, dark cliffs, 
As in long years ago he used to pace 
Down on the piers of his native town, 
When the world knew him not, nor he the world. 
“What have I then, or am I? Oh! my wife, 
My wife, my guardian angel! Whose dear speech 
And counsel I so oft have scorned—oh ! what 
For one brief loving word would I not give? 
This Death, it comes to all, will come to me ; 
Oh God! I cannot, will not, must not die !” 
Then in the dim, gray dawn he left the cliff, 
And ever as he went he muttered low, 
“This Death, this Death, oh ! lost! it comes to me ; 
I will live on; yea, God, I will not die! ” 
He looked at her who lay in peace, at peace 
Now and for ever, then he turned in hard 
And stiff rebellion to his books, those friends 
Which now could give no comfort. As he took 
Some old and precious volume from its place, 
He saw his ancient, long forgotten Bible, 
Dusty and worn through age and long disuse, 
And suddenly bethinking of the note, 
Placed there with careless fingers one June day, 
Found it and read—‘“ What profiteth it a man 
If he shall gain the world and lose his soul ?” 
He rose, he reeled, like Paul, in one bright flash 
Of God’s light in his soul ; he felt the truth, 
The awful, binding truth of those few words, 
And waited not, but sank beside the couch, 
And there bewailed his folly and his sin, 
His selfishness, his blindness, all his sin ; 


















































































































































































































‘* Behold he prays.” 


THE 


en the stability of our Indian Empire, 
none appear to cause so much apprehen- 
sion at the present moment as those arising 
from the plots and intrigues of that particu- 
lar body of Mohammedans known as the 
Wahabees. Yet, familiar as this name has 
become to readers of the reports of Indian 
affairs, there are but few to whom it conveys 
any clear idea either of its origin or of those 


both will, therefore, it is hoped, not be un- 
acceptable. 

From India we must first make our way 
to the birth-place of Islamism—the interior 
deserts of Arabia—from whence issued that 
most wonderful of all human inventions, 
which, having once spread its desolating 


portions of the globe, still wages a contest 
with the Cross, which, considering the num- 


equal. 


blood, and this, its latest development, 
may yet afford the most sanguinary chapter 
of all. In one striking particular Moham- 
medanism resembles Christianity. Simple 
as were its first rudiments of faith, it was 
not long before the ingenuity of its followers 
overlaid them with glosses and traditions, 
giving rise to an endless variety of sects, 
who hated each other only one degree less 
than they did the idolaters and infidels 


\ MONG the many dangers which threat- | 


to whom it is applied. A brief sketch of | 


career over some of the richest and fairest | 
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MOHAMMEDAN 


BY W. 


bers engaged, can hardly be said to be un- | 
The sword its only weapon, its his- | 
tory may truly be said to be written in | 





And as he prayed, the room in which he knelt 
Was filled with shining spirits, God’s own angels, 
In crowns of amaranth and vesture white ; 

And she whose crown was brightest, and whose robe 
More snowy white and pure than all the rest, 
Was she he loved, who joyfully exclaimed, 

** Behold he prays !” and after her the throng 

Of bright and shining ones took up the strain, 
And one great, glorious anthem filled the air— 
He rose at peace forever. 
Henceforth his life was hid with Christ in God. 


LUTHER. 
oO. 


around them. Corrupt practices, too, forbid- 
den by the Koran, crept in, until its com- 
paratively pure precepts were in danger of 
being forgotten, and altogether Islamism 
was more likely to fall by its own backslid- 
ings than from any assaults from without. 
In this state of things a Reformer was 
needed, and such, in due time, appeared in 
the person of Abd-ool-Wah-hab, or “ the 
Slave of the Most High,” the founder of the 
Wah-ha-bees, and from whose name their’s 
is derived. 

It was towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century that this personage first saw 
the light, and the movements that he set on 
foot are therefore contemporaneous with 
many religious and political revolutions of 
which Europe soon after became the theatre. 
His birth was naturally attended by pheno- 
mena foretelling his future spiritual pre- 
eminence. His father, a scion of the family 
of Koreish, illustrious as that from which the 
Prophet sprung, and the chief of a pastoral 
clan roaming through the province of Nedjd, 
one of the most central districts of Arabia, 
had so long been childless that the birth of 
this son was of itself regarded as a prodigy. 
An earthquake, it is said, shook every 
mosque and minaret. Towns and villages 
were illuminated with supernatural light, and, 
what was still more significant of the reforms 
about to ensue, the lamps which modern 
superstition had lit in the sepulchral chapels 
and tombs of the Prophet and other saints 


were preternaturally extinguished. This 
wonderful birth was followed by careful 
training in the best schools of Arabia; so that, 
unlike some reformers whose zeal is only 
equalled by their ignorance, Abd-ool-Wah- 
hab entered upon his great work with a 
mind thoroughly prepared for its destined 
task. In order, however, to reduce these 
glowing traditions to what may be assumed 
as their real basis, it must be observed that 
the pastoral tribes of Central Arabia had, 
owing to their isolated position, been pre- 
served from the corruptions into which the 
chief part of the modern world had fallen. 
To any one, therefore, going out from among 
them the smallest departures from the early 
faith and practice would plainly appear; and 
so much was the young student struck with 
the grossness of the prevailing errors, that 
on his return to the desert he resolved to 
devote his life and energies to their extirpa- 
tion. Of grave aspect and austere demean- 
our, and possessed of learning unusual 
among the Bedouins of Nedjd, his personal 
character and ability, and his position at the 
head of his tribe, soon acquired for him an 
extended influence in the desert, where his 
tenets met with general acceptance. Chief 
among these, after the unity of God, the in- 
spiration of the Koran, and the belief in 
Mahomet as the Prophet of God, was the 
sinfulness of invoking the intercession of de- 
parted saints and paying honour to their 
remains. All such practices were forbidden 
as savouring of that idolatry so hateful to 
the true believer. The moral code and the 
religious observances as set forth in the 
Koran, and the teaching of the orthodox 
traditions, were rigidly enforced. The use 
of wine and tobacco was prohibited, as well 
as the indulgence in luxurious food or rai- 
ment. It would seem, therefore, that to 
describe Abd-ool-Wah-hab as the founder of 
a sect, in our sense of the term, would be 
erroneous. He was but a reformer of abuses, 
a restorer of the original faith of Islam. 

For some years this Mohammedan refor- 
mer peacefully pursued his labours among 
the adjacent tribes, until about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when, being 
driven by authority from his native village, 
he took refuge at Deraiah with a chief 
named Mohammed ibn Saoud, who became 
his son-in-law. Wahabeeism now entered 
upon a new phase of existence. Feeling its 
growing strength, it in turn took up the 
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sword as the best method of restoring that 
worship which by the sword had been es- 
tablished. This well-tried weapon it wield- 
ed with a vigour worthy of those who first 
drew it in the holy cause, and under condi- 
tions somewhat similar. The Arabs of the 
desert at this period differed but little from 
those of the time of Mohammed. They 
were to the effete descendants of the various 
races which, while embracing Islamism, had 
overthrown its first professors when ener- 
vated by success, what the latter had been, 
when they emerged from the desert, to the 
effeminate people of the Greek and Persian 
empires. The same bodily hardihood and 
the same fanatic energy which carried the 
standard of the Prophet and the Empire of 
the Saracens from the Himalayas to the 
Pyrenees, now threatened the remnants of 
that empire in the cradle of its former 
greatness. 

The death of Abd-ool-Wah-hab, in 1787, 
left his spiritual power to his son Moham- 
med, who, being blind from his birth, was 
better fitted to expound the Koran than 
to handle the scimitar. A military leader 
of great ability was found in Abd-el-Azuz 
the son of Ibn Saoud, and maternal-grand- 
son of the Reformer, who established an 
independent power in Nedjd, which was 
soon extended over the chief provinces ot 
Arabia. But a rival so dangerous to its spi- 
ritual and political domination soon awoke 
the jealousy of the Sublime Porte, and in the 
beginning of the present century hostilities 
regularly commenced between them, though 
for some time the Turks carried on the war 
with little activity. In the year 1803 Abd- 
el-Azuz was assassinated, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Saoud, who had for long 
been the most successful of his generals, 
and who soon carried the power of the Wa- 
habees to its highest point, and extended his 
conquests over a large part of Syria. On 
the Persian Gulf, however, his influence was 
severely checked by an English expedition 
from Bombay, sent to protect the trade ot 
the Gulf from his piratical cruisers. The 
Porte, finding it impossible to repulse this 
new power from his Asiatic borders, deter- 
ined to assail it from Egypt, from which 
side its territory was more accessible. The 
famous Mehemet Ali was then Pasha of 
Egypt, and his ambition was aroused to at- 
tempt the deliverance of the holy cities ot 
Mecca and Medina from the fanatics who 
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had usurped their possession, set at nought 
their spiritual glories, and _sacrilegiously 
plundered their treasures. Extensive pre- 
parations both by sea and land were neces- 
sary for such an undertaking ; but in August, 
1811, the armament was ready. Toussoun 
Bey, the second son of the Pasha, who, 
though but eighteen years old, had given 
great proof of courage and capacity in his 


father’s struggles with the Mamelukes, was | 


appointed commander of the expedition, 
which landed at Yembo, the port of Mecca. 


Disaster, however, met the young general | 
Deciding to | 


at the outset of his career. 
make his first attempt on Medina, he was 


assailed on the march by a superior force of | 
Wahabees, led by the sons of Saoud, com- | 
pletely routed, and driven back in despair | 


to Yembo. Ali, however, was not daunted. 


He sent fresh forces, and by the free use of | 
gold opened the dangerous passes, so that | 
in the following year Toussoun was able to | 
| asked, and the Wahabees, disdaining to fly, 


make his way to Medina, which he took 


after a determined resistance by the Waha- | 


bee garrison. Then commenced the first 


of a series of atrocities which throughout | 
marked the progress of the war ; for in spite | 
of a promise of safe conduct all the prison- | 
The | 
| executed after the action. 
| of the Wahabees was taken. Several actions 


ers taken were massacred by the Turks. 


first Governor of Medina under the Egyptian 
rule was, strange to say, a Scotchman, named 
Keith, who, having served in the 92nd High- 
landers during the British expedition into 
Egypt, had been taken prisoner, and had 


entered the Turkish service. 


but all attempts by the Turks to enter the in- 
terior failed, and in one of them Toussoun Bey 
was again completely routed, and the wreck 
of his army only saved by the intrepidity of 
Keith. Repeated disasters followed, and 
though he did not despair, all the efforts of 
the Pasha seemed to be hopeless, when the 
death of Saoud, in 1814, opened better pros- 
pects of success. 

Abdallah, the son of Saoud, who suc- 
ceeded him, was, though a tried and brave 
warrior, inferior to his father in both military 
and political ability. In Mehemet Alli, too, 
who now undertook the conduct of the war 
in person, he had an opponent who had 
proved himself more than a match for any 
of his Eastern rivals, and who was able to 
call to his aid not only the immense re- 
sources which his severe yet enlightened 
policy was able to wring from his Egyptian 





A subsequent | 
expedition resulted in the capture of Mecca, | 


| duration. 
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subjects, and the military skill and discipline 
which he had borrowed from his French in- 
structors, but also a powerful artillery which 
went far to neutralize the superior courage 
of the Wahabee soldiery. Notwithstanding 
all this, the Arabs gained several successes 
over the subordinate chiefs of the Egyptian 
army, in which frightful butchery was per- 
petrated. At length, in January, 1815, 
Mehemet Ali, having completed his prepa- 
rations, left Mecca for Taraba, where the 
Wahabees had their headquarters, and 
which was a place of great strength. At 
Bissel he met the Arab forces, about equal 
in number to his own, but destitute of artil- 
lery. The Arabs fought with their usual 
bravery, and for some time resisted all the 
attacks made upon them. Finally a strata- 
gem, similar to that which won the battle of 
Hastings for the Normans, drew them into 
the plain, when the superior skill of Ali 
gained a decisive victory. No quarter was 


were slaughtered in great numbers. A re- 
ward of six dollars was offered by the Pasha 
for every head brought to him, and a pile of 
five thousand was soon erected before him. 
Three hundred prisoners, taken under ex- 
press promise of safety, were inhumanly 
The whole camp 


followed, in which the Turks were successful, 
and finally, the Pasha being obliged to re- 


| turn to Egypt, terms of peace were settled 


between Abdallah and Toussoun Bey, by 
which the Wahabees acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Viceroy of Egypt, and 
renounced all claim to the guardianship of 
the holy cities. 

The peace so made was, however, of short 
Mehemet Ali soon made it ap- 
pear, by the terms which he superadded to 
the treaty, that he had no real intention of 
observing it. The Arabs, finding that their 
only chance of independence was in their 
power of maintaining it by the sword, again 
took up arms. Under Abdallah, a powerful 
confederacy was formed, which put thirty 
thousand men into the field, and armed and 
garrisoned the chief towns and fortresses. 
To put down this formidable insurrection, 
Ali sent a force under his adopted son, 
Ibrahim Pasha, who afterwards succeeded 
him as ruler of Egypt. A series of sangui- 
nary engagements followed, in which the 
Turks were in almost every instance victo- 
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rious, and at length they brought the Waha- 
bee chief to bay in his own town of Deraiah, 
the capital of the province of Nedjd. For 


five months the town held out with the | 


utmost resolution, but at length only Abd- 
allah, with four hundred men, remained to 
oppose the invaders. In his palace he still 
fought with desperation, determined to hold 
out to the last in defence of his country. 
He was, however, induced to surrender in 


the hope of saving for his followers at least | 
| the former, they seem to have made great 


their lives, if not something of their fortunes. 


But in vain did he trust to the clemency or | 
In defiance of all | 


generosity of the Turks. 
assurances of safety, he was led captive first 
to Cairo and thence to Constantinople, 
where he was executed as a rebel on the 
19th December, 1818. 


Such was the end of the Wahabee power | 


in Arabia. 
were destroyed, the city of Deraiah being so 
completely demolished that not one stone 
was left upon another. Their chiefs had 
either fallen in battle, or, when compelled to 
surrender, had been mercilessly put to 
death. As a military power they were de- 
stroyed, and the government of Ali and of his 
successor, Ibrahim, was so firmly established 
throughout Arabia that any revival of their 


confederacy was rendered hopeless. 
these circumstances, nothing was left but 
their religious fanaticism, which their over- 
throw in Arabia was of itself the means of 
disseminating wherever the system of Maho- 


met prevailed. In this way their doctrines 
gradually spread into India, where, however, 
until very lately, they have attracted little 
attention. 

During the last few years it would appear 
that a large class of persons among the 


Mohammedans, who, previous to the mutiny, | 


had held official positions from which they 
derived considerable emoluments, have since 
been deprived of them. 


Their towns and strongholds | 


Under | 


| 
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thus caused has been taken advantage of by 
Wahabee missionaries, ever on the alert for 
opportunities of inculcating their doctrines, 
to stir up hostile feelings against the rule of 
aChristian Power, to whose malign influence 
all existing evils are attributed. They appear 
to have set on foot a system of organization 
which has a_ twofold object—politically, 
to subvert British power; and polemically, 
to make converts among the Hindoos. In 
this latter object, which, of course, subserves 


progress, and to be extending their influence 
to the remotest parts of the country. To the 
educated and luxurious among the Mussul- 
men, doctrines which denounce every sort of 
refinement and self-indulgence, and rigidly 
enforce the observance of the moral code, 
would present but few attractions ; but to 
the poor and discontented, who have no- 
thing to lose and much to hope for from any 
political change, a religion of self-denial, 
coupled with a scheme for personal revenge 
and politicalaggrandizement, would be highly 
alluring. To serve their religion alone 
might not cause them to enter upon revolu- 
tion; but to merit Paradise, and at the same 
time indulge their fanaticism and promote 
their worldly interests, would be a tempta- 
tion too powerful to be resisted. Strange 
that England, without whose aid Mohamme- 
danism would long ago have been swept off 
the face of Europe, and have been stripped 
of its adjacent Asiatic dominions, should be 
threatened by purely Mohammedan fanati- 
cism with the extinction of her Indian Em- 
pire! 

The progress of events in India will be 
watched with great interest by all British 
subjects. The assassination of Lord Mayo 
is not a hopeful augury, but the results 
which British energy and courage have ac- 
complished we will trust that the same 


The discontent | qualities may, under Providence, maintain. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE AMENDMENT OF THE LAWS RELATING 
TO LAND. 


BY GEORGE S. HOLMESTED, TORONTO. 


HE title of this paper may, we fear, 


induce some of the readers of this | 


magazine to conjure up thoughts of Coke | 
upon Littleton, Blackstone’s Commentaries, | 


and other equally learned and heavy exposi- | 
tions of the law, and may possibly induce | 


some to think that the suggestions we are 
about to make will be found, if not equally 
learned, at all events equally dry and unin- 
teresting to the lay reader. 

There is no doubt that the law relating 
to real property is practically a terra incog- 


nita to all except the few who have made | 


the study and practice of the law their busi- 
ness ; but in this country, where the pos- 


session of the soil is not limited to a com- | 
paratively few favoured individuals, but is 
diffused among all classes of the community, 


and where there are few men who do not 


aspire to become at some time of their lives | 


the possessors of at least a habitation or a 


farm of their own, the law which regulates | 


the acquisition, holding, and transmission of 
real property, ought to be, if it is not, a 


subject of more than usual interest, as a | 


matter of the greatest practical importance 
to a large section of the people. 

Of late years a good many strenuous ef- 
forts have been made in the way of law 
reform. We have got rid of the cumbrous 


system of barring entails, and have bade a | 


last farewell to those legal phantoms, John 
Doe and Richard Roe. 


simplified, and more recently the technical 
distinction between law and equity has been | 
so modified that it is no longer possible to 
treat an unfortunate suitor in search of jus- | 
tice like a legal shuttlecock. The limitation 
of the time for bringing suits has been 
shortened, and the law of descent has been 
improved and placed upon a more equitable 
and intelligible basis. But, notwithstand- 
ing these and other amendments, our law 
of real property has retained its essential 


The practice of our | 
courts of law and equity has been greatly | 


| characteristics, and our legislators have thus 
| far contented themselves with perfecting the 
| system of registration of deeds and provid- 
ing less verbose forms of conveyance than 
those formerly in use. The reform which 
we intend to suggest, however, is of a much 
more radical character. 

The law of real property which prevails 
in Ontario, and also we believe in the other 
| English-speaking Provinces of the Domin- 

ion, is a part of the common and statute 
| law of England which ourforefathers brought 
with them, when they came to lay the foun- 
| dation of the great North American nation. 
| It would have been a strange and altogether 
unique spectacle to find a new community 
just struggling into existence, devising a 
system of jurisprudence of an entirely new 
| and original character ; the tendency always 
| has been and always will be, for such a com- 
munity to adopt as far as possible the sys- 
| tem of the parent state ; and as it progresses 
in wisdom and experience such amendments 
| and alterations are made as the lapse of 
| time and the novel circumstances of the 
community suggest. It is not in the least 
| surprising that a system of jurisprudence 
| thus imported, ex necessitate, to a virgin soil 
is sometimes found to be not quite so well 
adapted or so appropriate to the new sphere 
of its existence, as it is to the old, and 
there will always be a danger that not only 
the most admirable features of the older 
system will be perpetuated in the new coun- 
| try, but that the cobwebs and dust of ages, 
which have helped to mar rather than in- 

| crease its utility, will also be preserved with 
| the same care. 

Thus it was hardly to be expected that 
the early settlers in Canada would have 
devised a new system for the transfer of 
land, or have invented any new system of 
law applicable to the acquisition or holding 
of real property, and one is not surprised to 
find that in Ontario the English system of 
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law was, at an early period, introduced with 
such trifling modifications only as were abso- 
lutely necessary in order to adapt it to anew 
country. Our early lawyers were, for the 
most part, men trained to the study of 
English law, and the system with which they 
were most familiar was, of course, that which 
they preferred, and which was introduced here 
mainly through their instrumentality. While 


this result is not surprising, it is a matter of | 
regret that laws which in so many respects | 


are needlessly cumbersome, and which do 
not always in their operation tend to the 
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of their birth or adoption than could be hoped 
for had they no such permanent interest. 
The easy acquisition and disposition of 
land may seem at first sight calculated to 
lessen the effect of its wide distribution, and 
to reduce its value in the eyes of its pos- 
sessors, and lead men to think no more of it 
than they are accustomed to think of the 


| wheat which it produces, or the other com- 





| 


security of property or the effectuation of | 


justice between man and man, but, on the 
contrary, are frequently the means of render- 


obtain justice a mockery, should have taken 
such permanent root amongst us. 


modities in which their moneys may be 
invested ; but such a conclusion would be 
fallacious. No matter what may be the 


| nature of property, it must always add to 


its value, and be to the interest of those 
who desire either to acquire or to dispose of 


| it, that there should be the utmost facility 
ing the possession of property a matter of | 
hazard and insecurity, and the attempt to | 


| practicable. 


The English law applicable to real pro- | 
perty is a system which has been in the pro- | 
gress of centuries evolved from medizval | 


feudalism. It is a curious maze of ingenuity, 
subtlety, and artifice, woven in a great mea- 
sure by medizeval intellects, many of whose 
absurdities survive even to the present day. 
And yet so vast and so complex are its 
proportions that it is not surprising to find 


that those who have mastered its intricacies | 


are enamoured of the learning which has 
cost them so much labour to acquire, and 
are prone to overlook the manifold perver- 
sions of human ingenuity which it so often 
presents. In old countries, such as England, 


of a few, and where it seems to be accepted 


as an axiom that the dignity fof ancient | 


families niust be maintained at all cost, it is 


not, perhaps, of so much moment that there | 
should be such great facilities for its transfer | 


as it isin a new country, where land is con- 
stantly changing hands. 

The death-blow to the building up of a 
territorial aristocracy in this country was 
struck when the law of primogeniture was 
abolished. The country then, in effect, de- 
clared itself in favour of the policy of dis- 
tributing the lands amongst the many rather 
than that of keeping it in the hands of the 
few—such a policy as was calculated to 
secure the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and to promote the formation of a 
nation of land-owners, whose direct interest 
in the soil would give them a wider and 
deeper interest in the welfare of the country 





for so doing, and that the title of the owner 
should be as perfect and as little liable to 
be defeated as, in the nature of things, is 
Difficulties in the way of sell- 
ing, and uncertainties which may surround 
the title to property, have an obvious ten- 
dency to diminish its value, and any system 


| which shall increase the facilities for transfer 


and, at the same time, give greater security 
to the purchaser, will not only sensibly in- 
crease the value of the land itself, but will 
moreover confer a boon on the community 
the importance of which it is hard to esti- 
mate. Whether this is a feasible project it 


| is the object of this paper to enquire. 


Any one conversant with the English law 


| of real property must be compelled to admit, 
| that one of its greatest and most disastrous 
| defects lies in the fact, that, in order to as- 
where the land is comparatively in the hands | 


certain the title to land, it is not sufficient to 
enquire into the right of the apparent owner, 
but it is necessary to find out whether all 
those through whom he claims have also 
been well entitled, otherwise a purchaser 
has no security that he will get what he bar- 
gains for; and even where the investigation 
of the title of prior owners has been made, 
there are not a few cases to be found in 
which such investigation has proved illusory, 
and purchasers who have dealt honestly 
and parted with their money in perfect good 
faith, have found that they have acquired 
nothing but a worthless piece of paper, or 
perhaps a right to bring a suit against a man 
who has left the country for parts unknown 
or is utterly worthless.* 


* A very amusing and instructive account of the 
vicissitudes of a title appeared in the Canada Law 
Journal for December last. 
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This is a necessity of the English law of | widely sought, if upon it had been grafted a 
real property, but whether there is any neces- | provision that, after a certificate of title had 


sity forthe perpetuation of that system in | been issued, thenceforth the land embraced 


this country, or in still newer countries, such | 
as Manitoba, is more than doubtful. 

In England, the absence of all regularity | 
of survey, and of any universal system of re- 
gistration of deeds, would make any attempt | 
to resort to a simpler system almost certainly 
fruitless. But in Canada, from the fact 
that our lands, especially in Ontario, have 
been laid out under a regular system of sur- 
vey, from their earliest settlement, and that 
the system of registration of deeds has been 
long in force, we are at once relieved of two 
of the most insuperable obstacles which | 
would otherwise lie in the path of the reform 
which we would suggest. 

Something was attempted in this direction | 
by the Act for Quieting Titles to Real Es- 
tate, for which, as for several other valuable | 
reforms, the Province of Ontario is indebted 
to Attorney-General Mowat ; but this piece 
of legislation, though its object was undoubt- 
edly good, and its results to some extent | 
beneficial, can hardly be said to have proved 
a great success. The Act came into force on 
the 18th September, 1865, and yet during 
the succeeding ten years only 520 petitions 
were filed under it, and of these, only 350 
resulted in a certificate being granted. So 
that for ten years we have only an average 
of 35 successful applications per annum— 
not a large result it must be confessed. 

The object of the Act was to provide for 
the judicial investigation of titles by the 
Court of Chancery, and for the issuing of a 


holder good against all the world. But, of 
course, this gives a legal certainty to the 
title only up to the date of the certificate. 
A great point, undoubtedly, is thus gained, 
especially in cases where, although the title 
might ve perfectly good, yet, owing to the 
loss of deeds or to other causes, there is 
difficulty in giving legal proof of its good- 
ness ; and the trouble and expense of the 
repeated investigations of title (which had 
to be incurred on each successive transfer 
of the property) are, by means of a certificate 
obtained under the Act, to a certain extent 
avoided. But it appears to us that the Act 
would have been of greater benefit and the 
benefit of it would have been much more 


in the certificate should be subject to a more 
| simple mode of transfer than that now in 


force ; and the possible necessity of any fur- 


| ther investigation of title at any future time 


be thereby effectually obviated. Is it not 
even now possible to find our way to a sim- 
pler state of things through the machinery 
which this Act affords? Fortunately the 
simpler method which we venture to propose, 
is not an altogether new and undiscovered 
road. 

In the Colony of South Australia the 
English law of real property was originally 


| introduced, and after the people had for 
| many years borne the burthen and expense 


which it entailed, it at length occurred to a 
gentleman who was employed in the Cus- 
toms’ Department of that colony that the 
trouble and hazard attendant on the buying 
and selling of land, to say nothing of the 
expense involved in the repeated investiga- 
tion of the title on each successive transfer, 
were all of man’s creation, and that as man 


| had created them, it was equally possible for 


him to get rid of them; and it occurred to this 
gentleman that, as in the selling of a ship 
there was no such difficulty, hazard, or ex- 
pense about ascertaining the title of the 
owner, the same system which had proved 


| to be effective for the transfer of ships might 


be made equally so for the transfer of lands. 


| He accordingly set to work and agitated the 





subject, and having devised a scheme em- 


rt I ol @ | bodying his idea, he had the satisfaction of 
certificate by that Court declaring the validity | 


of the title investigated, which certificate, ) which is not compulsory except as to lands 
upon registration, makes the title of the | 


seeing it become law. Under this system, 
for the first time granted by the Crown, the 
title is investigated by a public officer, who 
is empowered to grant a certificate of owner- 


| ship wherever a good holding title is proved,* 


and the holder of the certificate at once be- 
comes indefeasible owner, subject only to 
such charges as appear on the certificate it- 
self. Upon any subsequent sale of the land, 





* The power to grant certificates whenever a good 
holding title is made out, is one that our Court of 
Chancery does not possess. It seems to be one that 
might be usefully extended to that Court, and the 
want of it, perhaps more than any other cause, has 
made the Quieting Title Act of so little practical 
utility. The rights of possible claimants, however, 
ought to be protected by some such scheme as that 
provided by the South Australian Act. 
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the certificate is delivered up to a public | 
officer, and a new certificate issued to the 
| 


new owner.t Thus in dealing with the hold- 
er of a certificate under this system, a pur- 
chaser has only to satisfy himself of the 
identity of the person he deals with with 
the person named in the certificate. It isno 
longer necessary for him to inquire as to 
the right of former owners, he is perfectly 
safe in relying on the certificate, the certi- 
ficate granted to each successive owner being | 
equivalent to a grant from the Crown. | 

To meet the possible existence of undis- | 
covered adverse claims, the Australian Act | 
provides for the imposition of a small ad | 
valorem tax upon each parcel of land coming | 
under the provisions of the Act, and this tax | 
forms a fund out of which such claims are to | 
be met in case any should arise. 

This is but a brief outline of the scheme ; 
but if any of our readers are desirous of | 
further information they will find it in a little 
work entitled ‘“‘ The South Australian System 
of Conveyancing by Registration of Title,” 
published by its author, Robert A. Torrens, 
at Adelaide, Australia, in 1859. The bene- 
fits actually realized in South Australia by | 
this system are thus summarised by Sir | 
Robert Torrens: “Titles being indefeasible 
proprietors may invest capital on land 
secure against risk of deprivation, and the | 
no less harassing contingency of a Chan- 
cery suit ; mortgagees, also, having no fur- 
ther occasion to look to validity of title, 
may confine their attention to the adequacy 
of the security. znd. A saving, amounting | 
on the average to ninety per cent, or eigh- | 
teen shillings in the pound sterling, has 
been effected in the cost of transfers and | 
other dealings, irrespective of the contin- 
gent liability to further expenses resulting 
from suits at law and in equity, the grounds | 
of which are cut off by the alteration in | 
tenure. 3rd. The procedure is so simple 
as to be readily comprehended, so that | 
men of ordinary education may transact 
their own business. 4th. Dealings in land 
are transacted as expeditiously as dealings 
in merchandise or cattle, fifteen minutes 
being the average time occupied in filling 
up the forms and completing a transac- 
tion. 





+ If only an incumbrance or a partial interest is 
created, it is registered in the Registry Office, and a 
short note of its effect is endorsed by the Registrar 
on the certificate of title. 


| tion of the legal profession. 
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We think we have already pointed out 
sufficient reasons why a reform is needed, 
and it is only necessary to add that it is one 
which should be effected without delay, be- 
cause every year that passes increases the 
difficulty in ascertaining titles under our 
present system. If the change is to be made, 
and is practicable, as we are persuaded it 
is, the sooner it is made the better, and the 
more easily will it be adopted. 

That there are great difficulties in the 
way cannot be denied. Perhaps one of the 
chief obstacles will be found in the opposi- 
Lord Westbury 
once, when introducing a bill into the House 
of Lords, to facilitate the transfer of land in 


| England, remarked “ that in the English law 


nothing had been more fertile of results to 


| be regretted than the attachment of our 
| lawyers to the medizeval logic—the pedant- 


ries and puerile metaphysical disquisitions 
which distinguished what was called the 
learning of the time.” It is to be feared 
that this predilection will be found to exist, 
even in this new country ; but the weight 
even of the legal profession would not be 
sufficient to prevent a reform in this direction 
if it were demanded by the great body of 
land-owners, who are so largely interested in 
the question. In the great reforms which 
have taken place of late years in our legal 
procedure, we have the consolation of know- 
ing that the leading members of the profes- 
sion have been foremost in the work, and, 
indeed, without their aid such reforms could 
hardly have been effected. The conserva- 
tivism of the profession and its preference 
for well worn paths, is not to be despised, 
for the reforming hand is often too ruthless 
and inconsiderate. We are in hopes, how- 


| ever, that the scheme which we have ad- 


yocated will commend itself to the judg- 
ment of the profession, and that instead of 
meeting its opposition it may receive its ap- 
probation and support. Indeed, it is to a 
member of the legal profession, and one 
whose business lies chiefly in conveyancing, 
and who, so far as pecuniary considerations 
are concerned, is largely interested in main- 
taining things as they are, that the writer is 
indebted for having his attention forcibly 
drawn, not only to the evil, but also to the 
remedy which has been suggested. 

If the introduction of the system of trans- 
fer suggested were to effect nothing less than 
to give to owners of real estate indefeasible 
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titles, it would be of inestimable value ; but 
it is clear that it would also be the means of 
diminishing the cost attendant on the trans- 
fer of land toa mere trifle; and _ it is also 
argued very plausibly, and we think conclu- 
sively, that it would have a direct tendency 


to increase the value of the land itself, and | 
put it on a par with the best class of | 
for there is no | 
interest | 
which lenders on mortgages of real estate | 


stock, as an investment ; 
doubt that the increased rate of 


are accustomed to demand and receive is 
due, in some measure at all events, to the 
hazards attending the title. 

But it is possible, we think, to carry re- 
form much farther than the mere simplifica- 
tion of the mode of transferring land. It is 
possible, and we think highly expedient, 
that the artificial distinctions which exist be- 


tween what are known as real and personal | 


property should be abolished. 

These distinctions arose at a time when 
personal property was of very little moment ; 
but at the present day, w hen personal pro- 
perty has become of such immense value, it 
seems ridiculous to perpetuate distinctions 
which had their origin in an altogether dif- 
ferent state of society. We have now two 
entirely distinct systems of law applicable to 


real and personal property. 
different character of the property renders 


some distinctive features 


necessary, and 


there must always be some laws exclusively | i 


directed to the regulation of rights in real 
property ; for example, the laws relating to 
easements. But this diversity should not 
be suffered to be wider than the nature of 
the case demands. For instance, it is dif- 
ficult to see why there should be one law 


Of course the | 


regulating the descent of real property, and 
another regulating that of personal property, 
or why a deed granting to A. B. a million 
dollars’ worth of personal property should 
suffice to give him an absolute right to the 
property, whereas the same words used in a 
deed of an acre of land would only confer 
on him a life estate. 

As the law now stands, if a man die intes- 
tate, leaving the bulk of his property in wild 
lands, his widow gets no portion of it, where- 
as if he leave property of the same value in 
personal estate she gets a reasonable share. 


|W hy the beggary or independence of a 


man’s widow should depend on the accident 


| of his property being in land or money, is 


hard to explain on any principle reconcil- 


able with natural equity. 


The assimilation of the laws relating to 
real and personal property, as far as practi- 


| cable, may, at first blush, seem a somewhat 


revolutionary measure, but the effect of it 
would be that we should rid ourselves for- 
ever of a highly intricate system of juris- 


| prudence, and one that is full to overflow- 


ing of technicalities, and should get in 
exchange a system of law infinitely simpler 
in its character, and based on common sense 
and equity. This exchange might render 
useless a vast amount of legal literature, but 
that is a loss which the community at large 
would not shed many tears over, although 
it would cost many a well-read lawyer a 
sigh to see all his hard-bought learning van- 
ish into the limbo of the antiquary. Such 
a change at all events would wonderfully 
facilitate the system of land-transfer to which 
we have here directed attention. 
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‘There are many who cherish Dr. Machar’s memory with strong affection. To them this volume 
will be especially acceptable, while a still larger number will turn, we doubt not, to those records of one who 
occupied no mean place among the pioneer preachers of Canada, and will be led by their perusal to ‘ glorify 
God in him.’”—British American Presbyterian. 

‘*The Memoir is written in a loving spirit, but in good taste, without any of that fulsome eulogy by 
which too many of such biographical notices are in these days especially disfigured. He is set before 
readers as he really was—a cultivated, scholarly, kindly, good man, who desired to spend and be spent in 
the work to which he had consecrated his life. * * * The volume which brings this good man before 
the people of Canada will, we trust, have a wide circulation.” —Giole. 

‘* Those who were privileged to know Dr. Machar as pastor, teacher, or friend will be glad that his 
character has been so faithfully delineated. * * * Those interested in the history of Presbyterianism 
will find in this volume a record of many important events, ¢. g., the formation of the first Presbyterian 
Synod, the establishment of Queena’: College (of which Dr. Machar acted as Principal for some years with 
wisdom and ability), the Disrupticonof 1844—reviewed from a Church of Scotland stand-point—the seculari- 
zation of the Clergy Reserves, and the first efforts to re-unite the divided family of Presbyterians.” —JA/ail. 

‘* The work is the plain unvarnished story of ‘an uneventful life’—whose general character, to use the 
Author’s words, was that of ‘ quiet, unobtrusive usefulness,’—but which, may we not say, has left its foot- 
prints on the sands of time,—one from which we may learn the true and only source of a really successful 
ministerial career.” —Preshyterian. 

‘*The issue of this volume recalls to, grateful remembrance the life and pastorate of one of the most 
able and godly men who have ever adorned the Church in any part of the world. We have few names, if 
any, on the roll of our deceased ministers to which the Church can point with greater satisfaction and 
thankfulness than that of Dr. Machar.”—Church of Scotland Home and Foreign Mission Record (Edinburgh). 

‘* For the old alumni of Queen’s College the recollections of Dr. Machar collected in these Memorials 
will possess a special interest. If the University may be said to owe its existence and character to any one 
man pre-eminently, Dr. Machar is entitled to that honour. * * * It will be no small gratification to 
those who knew Dr. Machar, and more especially to those who were privileged to stand to him in the 
relation of people to their minister, that the opportunity has been afforded them by this volume of once 
more reviving old scenes and cherished memories, and renewing intercourse with the mind of one who, in 
life, exercised so great an influence for good upon his fellow-men. * * * We would recommend the 
book to young men especially. There is no sermon like the story of a good man’s life. It has in it the 
personal element, the spiritual force which always takes the strongest hold upon the human mind ; and the 
purity, the spirituality of nature which shine forth from this plain record of a true life cannot fail to stir up 
the higher impulses of all who will ponder it earnestly.” —Queen’s College Fournal. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


URING the various debates on fiscal 
policy in the House of Commons, 

there was one feature so remarkable that it 
seems worthy of more attention than it has 
received. Mr. Irving, for example, in moving 
that singularly abortive motion, which ex- 
pressed both confidence and want of confi- 


which was felt tobe so good that it has been 
more than once repeatedin the House and in 


speak in some general terms of ‘a national 
policy,’ but I have yet to learn what is really 
meant by such an indefinite term.” If by 
this affectation of ignorance the member for 


of the Opposition had not tabulated their 
opinions in the schedules of a tariff, his re- 
marks, although utterly unreasonable, might 
at least have been understood. 
pected Sir John Macdonald and Dr. Tupper 
to lay upon the table of the House a detailed 


| munity. 
dence in the Government, made a remark | 





statement of the duties they ,',ere prepared | 
to propose in the shape of am.riff, he could | 


have been easily met by the double retort, 
that it is not the business of an Opposition 
to frame fiscal schemes in their entirety, and, 
in the next place, it would be unconstitution- 
al for them to move in the matter of increas- 


ed taxation. But that was scarcely what Mr. | 
Irving could have meant, although the G/obe | 


evidently takes pleasure in ridiculing “a na- 
tional policy ” on similar grounds. 


inveigle its opponents into some sort of state- 
ment of their precise policy, cut and dry, and 


ready to be presented and defended on the | 


floor of the House. It would have proved a 
bonne bouche to the Globe, and it has never 


wearied in pressing it home upon Liberals | 
or Conservatives who advocate a re-adjust- | 


ment of the tariff, that they should make 


their demand in figures—20, 25, 30, or 40 | 


per cent. It feigns to be blind to the fact 
that the industries of the Dominion are not 


to be squared off in this way. A Finance | 


Minister would require, of necessity, to in- 
vestigate many questions regarding the 
claims of any particular manufacture, before 


The or- | 
gan, with cunning shrewdness, would like to | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





he decided upon an alteration of the tariff 
in its interest. Such are: the probability of 
the ‘manufacture being suitable for naturali- 
zation here ; the amount of protection neces- 
sary to set it upon its legs ; and the effect of 
the enhanced duty upon the rest of the com- 
To decide these questions satis- 
factorily would require patient inquiry, pro- 
longed study and reflection such as no man 


| on the left of the Speaker could reasonably 
the press :—“ He” (Dr. Tupper) “did indeed | 


be asked to bestow, even if he possessed ade- 
quate means of doing so. So far as the tariff 
is concerned, Mr. Young gave a fair defini- 
tion of “national policy” when he said— 


|“ The true policy for Canada is not one of 
Hamilton merely intended that the leaders | 


absolute free trade or absolute protection ;” 


| and again—“ Believing the fiscal policy of 


the Government should be based upon the 


| general policy of free trade, I have never 
If he ex- | 


held, and do not now, that exceptional cir- 
cumstances should never be taken into ac- 
count. ‘There is no use in denying the fact 
that situated as we are, both geographically 
and politically, we occupy an exceptional 
position.” The member for Waterloo then 
goes on to say that he favours a national 
tariff, so long as it does not lead to “ absolute 
protection ” or retaliation. That is the policy 
unfolded by Sir Alexander Galt, and ap- 
proved of by the Premier. Mr. Walter Bage- 
hot, no mean authority, in a passage from 
“The Postulates of Political Economy,” 
quoted in our last number, points out one 
weakness of the science when he says that 
“it has often been put forward, not as 
a theory of causes affecting wealth in certain 
societies, but of all the causes affecting it in 
every society.” He proceeds to show by 
crucial examples into what a labyrinth of fal- 
lacy the economists have been led by that 
bane of science —hasty generalization found- 
ed upon imperfect induction. Mr. Stuart 
Mill’s name was introduced into the debate 


| by Sir John as an authority in favour of 


moderate protection in new countries, where 
there was a danger of their industries be- 
ing crushed in the bud by more powerful 
competitors. The well-known passage tells 
so strongly in favour of a national policy in 
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Canada that it is scarcely wonderful Mr. | 


Cartwright endeavoured to break its force. 
Every line of it is directly and distinctly ap- 


plicable to the circumstances of the Domin- | 
ion, as we had occasion to show on a former | 


occasion, and it never was expunged from 
the work or retracted by its author. 


to state whether, when he wrote it, he had in 
contemplation New England and Pennsyl- 
vania. His answer was—‘ Decidedly not ; 
they are old countries, in which manufactures 
have been flourishing for many years. My 


reference was simply to those cases in which | 


manufactures could be introduced or deserv- 
ed to be fostered, but which were in danger 
of being choked by old-established industries 
abroad.” Mr. Cartwright’s quotation against 
the American policy does not touch the pas- 
sage in the “ Political Economy ;” and had he 
turned to that work, he might have selected, 
side by side with the disputed quotation, 
utterances quite as strong or stronger than 
the one which he fondly imagined to be a 
later and more enlightened view. 

There has been so much tilting at wind- 
mills in these debates, and so much fighting 


at cross-purposes, that the effect of them is | 


rather depressing than instructive. Both 
the fanatical Free-trader and the fanatical 
Protectionist may be safely left out of the 
reckoning ; but there is a disingenuous habit 
on both sides which cannot be too strongly 
reproved. The moment it is proposed to 
adjust the tariff so that our nascent indus- 
tries shall not be too much weighted in the 


race, the cry is immediately heard that a | 


manufacturers’ ring is desirous of raising a 
“Chinese Wall” about the country—a bit 
of as arrant nonsense as any rational man 
ever uttered. “ Retaliation” is 


gence of the country. The word, it is true, 


is not happily chosen, and has been used | 
A re- | 
| adjustment, with which he was not at pre- 


by some who ought to know better. 
adjusted tariff means “ Defence, not defi- 
ance ;” 
to charge Mr. Gathorne Hardy and even M. 

Dufaure with a retaliatory policy against 
Germany because they are preparing de- 
fences and reorganizing armies, as to make a 
similar accusation against the advocates of a 
national fiscal policy in Canada. We have 
no desire to injure our neighbours ; but it 


When | 
the ultra-Protective spirit had gained the | 
mastery in the United States, some Free- | 
traders there wrote to Mr. Mill, asking him | 
| only four millions of people, bordering for 
| thousands of miles upon a not over-friendly 


another | 
bogey conjured up to frighten the intelli- 
| Cartwright might readily have been excused 


and it would be just as unreasonable | 
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is our right, as well as our duty, to take 
every precaution against a continuance of 
the injury they are persistently inflicting 
upon us. If this be a retaliatory policy, 
then we are bound to adopt it. 

So far then as a “ national policy” con- 
cerns itself with the revenue, it is easily 
defined, and, when clearly understood, 
will commend itself to the approval of all 
classes. Canada is a young country with 


Republic with forty millions. The Ameri- 
cans are not unfriendly to us simply as Ca- 
nadians, but because we are British also. 
Any momentary cause of offence, real or 
imaginary, at once sets their rulers upon 
some device to punish us, in the shape of the 
termination of reciprocity treaties, the aboli- 
tion of the bonding system, exclusion from 
canals, bounties, drawbacks, and exorbitant 
duties, or Fenian harassings. Forthe past ten 
or twelve years we have been, at intervals, the 
victims of hostile action of this sort. More- 
over, although we do not assert that this 
could be cured altogether by any tariff, we 
have suffered constantly from their financial 
crises and trade depressions to a greater de- 
gree than our commercial sins have deserved. 
As if all these adverse fluctuations were not 
enough, our rulers, instead of agreeing upon 
some stable policy in the interest of the 
country, have been almost invariably en- 
gaged in aggravating the disease by trying 
experiments i” corpore vili, according as the 
whim seized them. At one time capitalists 
are tempted to enter upon extensive enter- 
prises, and erect expensive buildings and ma- 
chinery and employ thousands of men; and 
then, soon after, the Government changes 
its mind, the capital invested is impaired 
or lost altogether, and the artizans are driven 
away to more hospitable shores. 

Such being the actual state of things, Mr. 


if he had stated frankly that there were 
difficulties in the way of any immediate re- 


sent prepared to cope. He might reason- 
ably have urged the want of sufficient infor- 
mation, trustworthy in its nature, or of op- 
portunity to digest it in a form which he 
could justify to himself and to the country. 
Instead of doing this, however, he filled his 
able Budget speech with quixotic attacks 
upon windmills which were purely imaginary. 
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When he talked about the incompatibility 
ofa “free” government with a “ protective” 
government—by which he meant a paternal 
government—he was trifling with words, 
paltering with them in a double sense. Pre- 
sently he ventured to distinguish the deputa- 
tions which had waited on him. “Some of 
the gentlemen who have addressed us have 
done so as the advocates of protection pure 
and simple” (a rather vague phrase, we 
may remark) ; “ others—and I think I may 
say the abler reasoners—have contended, 
and not without force, that, circumstanced as 
we are in connection with the people of the 
United States, it becomes the duty of the 
Administration to meet the peculiar policy 
of that people with a reciprocal policy in 
the same direction.” Now, he seems vir- 
tually to adopt this latter position, although 
it is incorrectly stated, in words which are a 
mere paraphrase of Mr. Stuart Mill’s cele- 


brated passage, and his entire argument is | 


directed against a theory which nobody 
seriously advocates. It is quite true that 


some ultra-Protectionists have pointed to | 
the United States’ fiscal policy as one which | 


we should imitate, and so far they are as bad 
as the fanatic Free-traders. They are both 


doctrinatres whose crude theories have no | 


hold upon the commo sense of the people. | 


Mr. Cartwright’s disinclination to “ indulg- 


ing in purely abstract discussions on the | 
questions of Free-trade and Protection” is | 
They 


shared in by nine-tenths of the people. 
have no desire for abstract reasonings at all ; 
butthey recognize the difficulties in which we 


are involved by the policy of the Republic, | 


and they had a right to expect from the 
Finance Minister some clue to the labyrinth. 
A rehash of Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, 
or Mr. David Wells, is of no service to them 
at this exigency. Their want is a national 
policy—one suited to the circumstances of 


our peculiar case, as a nascent and progres- | 


sive country possessing boundless resources, 
but crowded out of all chance in the com- 
petition by a more powerful neighbour ; 
and such a policy Mr. Cartwright refuses to 
initiate, simply—so far as we can understand 
him—because excessive protection has been 
proved bad by its results in the United 
States. If any doubt could be entertained 
of the Finance Minister’s deliberate inten- 
tion to confound the two classes into which 
he had himself divided his opponents, it will 
be dissipated by his concluding remarks, in 








which he stigmatizes a national policy as 
“ one of which it can only be said that it is 
a servile plagiarism of the blunders which 
the United States have committed,” although 
he evidently knew that it was nothing of the 
kind. 

There is another phase of the discussion 
on this subject upon which the Opposition 
have dilated with evident gusto. There 
certainly seems to have been some waver- 
ing and indecision in the Privy Council on 


| the fiscal policy to be adopted. The story 


of a deputation from the Maritime Pro- 
vinces having changed the whole framework 
of Mr. Cartwright’s Budget, may go for 
what it is worth, We are not of the 
Opposition, and therefore are at liberty to 
doubt it, which we do almost to the verge 
of unbelief. But it was most unfortunate, 
to say the least of it, that Government can- 
didates, Government organs, as well as de- 
putations who had met the Finance Mi- 


| nister face to face, should all have been 


deluded into the conviction that a readjust- 
ment of the tariff was imminent. That Mr. 
Cartwright ever stated to any deputation his 


| intention of remodelling the tariff in the in- 


terest of any branch of industry, we do not 
for a moment believe ; it would have been 
highly improper to do anything of the kind. 
Hope springs eternal in the manufacturing, 
as in the ordinary human breast, and it may 
well be that the few soothing words by 
which a Cabinet Minister always thinks it 


; | necessary to earn the usual vote of thanks 


may have been strained beyond their mean- 
ing. The few vague expressions, intended 


| to signify nothing in particular, were inter- 


preted in a spirit of confidence by unso- 
phisticated men who forget the real object 


of words in the mouth of a Cabinet Minis- 


ter—to conceal rather than express thoughts. 
At the same time, Mr. Cartwright should 
have remembered that he is nota Disraeli— 
a sphynx professedly dealing in riddles, 
whose function it is spargere voces in vulgum 
ambiguas. Moreover, the merchants and 
manufacturers had still further grounds for 
putting a gloss of their own on the utter- 
ances at Ottawa. Sir Alexander Galt’s let- 
ter, pronouncing for a national policy, had 
been deliberately approved by the Premier 
in his speech at Sarnia. To Montreal Mr. 
Mackenzie made a journey on purpose to 
advocate the claims of a candidate who en- 
tertained similar views ; and this candidate 
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ventured deliberately to announce the future | men do possess consciences, and that “on a 
policy of the Government as founded upon | particular occasion” they are free to heed 
those views. Putting all these things toge- | them, and, more important than all, that the 
ther, shrewd men though they were, they | fiscal policy of the Government is an open 
found themselves at last mistaken, and no | question, with which party has nothing to do. 
doubt exasperated. Even on the eve of the | The first two bits of instruction are curious 
Budget exposition, the G/ode, which is popu- | rather than intrinsically valuable; but the 
larly supposed to derive its knowledge | thirdcarries with it a sweeping condemnation 
through the inspired Pythoness of North | of the entire fabric of party, as it exists 
York, added a further confirmation of hopes | among us. The question at issue, and the 
which were in a few hours dashed to the | four debates upon it, have occupied the pub- 
ground. Now, it would be unfair to say | lic mind to the exclusion of all others. They 
that there was throughout a deliberate in- | form, in fact, the sole topic of generalinterest, 
tention to deceive ; all that we have a right | and yet the Premier confesses that the party 
to assert is, that the Government have been | system is incompetent to deal with it. The 
unfortunate in two ways—first, in their po- | obvious reason is that it is a national ques- 
licy, which satisfies no one ; and secondly, | tion, which must be grappled with outside 
in raising unwittingly false expectations | party limits altogether. The only subject 
which they did not intend to fulfil. | where party aims and party machinery are not 

There was one pleasing feature in Mr. | utterly impotent is the all-absorbing one of 
Cartwright’s speech which it would be unjust | the ins and the outs. The present Adminis- 
to leave unmentioned. He spoke ofa “re-| tration is, perhaps, less to blame than the 
ciprocal ” and not of a“ retaliatory ” policy ; | one which preceded it. Both have muddled 
he did not fight against a fancied “ prohibi- | the Pacific Railway, the North-West 
tory tariff,” which could only be a bugbear | troubles, the relations of the Dominion to 
to fools, and he omitted to mention the | its outlying Provinces, and every other na- 
“‘ Chinese wall” which looms up before the | tional question that can be named ; Both 
heated imaginations of some fanatics. He | have wasted their energies on purely party 
evidently desired to be a “ judicious trim- | or personal objects ; both have played into 
mer ”—a wary boatman of the ancient type, | the hands of the hierarchy when any paltry 
hugging the shore as close as possible. A/- | success seemed likely to be gained thereby. 
ter remus aquas, alter mihi radat arenas, is | But for any great purpose these organizations 
evidently his cautious motto. It would have | have been worse than hindrances to na- 
been well if all his supporters had done the | tional progress. If any one doubts it, let 
same. Mr. Dymond, for example, belong- | him study the history of the Pacific Railway 
ing to the rampant school, ventured, on | scheme, from its inception until now. Has 
what authority we know not, to read all who | it served any practical purpose, from the 
were not ultra Free-traders out of the party. | fight of the Allan and Macpherson Com- 
On the other hand, Mr. Mackenzie, evidently | panies to the breakdown of the Foster con- 
disturbed by this attempt to snatch the | tract? After being the shuttlecock between 
reins out of his own hands, rebuked the | Grit and Conservative battledores for years, 
G/obe spirit in these words :—“ He was glad | how much nearer are we on the way to its 
to know that although the paper in question | completion—how much nearer to the fulfil- 
had accused the hon. gentleman (Mr. Green- | ment of our promises to British Columbia ? 
away) of having deserted his party, no | The only remedy for this lamentable con- 
Ministerial journal had accused seven or | dition of things is to rend parties asunder 
eight Ministerial members of having done | whenever any great object is to be attained, 
anything of the sort because they had chosen | or any truly national work is to be executed. 
on that particular occasion to vote according | Let those who choose to scramble for office, 
to their consciences with the Opposition.” | do so in their way ; but when the trade, the 
This sentence is of some importance in more | industries, the works, the national advance- 
respects than one. It administers a snub | ment by sober and well-considered measures 
to the Globe Patroclus who has donned the | are in question, the best admonition to 
armour of petulant Achilles, absent in | party, as the Premier in part confesses, is 
Europe without leave, and it imparts some | ‘‘ Hands off ; these matters are too weighty 
valuable information. We learn that party | to be committed into the hands of either 
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faction.” There is no reason that will stand 
examination why all measures of really na- 
tional moment should not be open questions, 
or why two parties, professedly having the 
same object in view, should array themselves 
against each other, merely in a struggle for 
office. One hon. member said the other day 
that all policies are national policies. Perhaps 
they may be; but only in the sense in which 
the masks at a carnival are the faces they 
conceal. Public questions ought surely to 
be discussed on purely public grounds, not 
only ostensibly, but in reality. As it is, the 
effort of each faction is to beguile the public 
into the belief that it alone can and will 
serve the country—if only the people place 
it or maintain it in power. A Government 
measure must be opposed, simply because 
it is aGovernment measure. This is not only 
a game not worth the candle, but far worse ; 
since the counters with which it is played are 
the best and dearest interests of the country. 
Mephistopheles and Faust contending in a 
match, with a human soul as the stake, is 
scarcely a more pitiable sight, because it is 
not realizable, than that of two political parties 
gambling over the progress, the resources, 
and it may be the entire future of a noble 
country like ours. If our statesmen would 
only approach national subjects in a states- 
manlike way, does any one suppose that our 
greatest national work, and the important 
fiscal question now agitating the country, 
would be treated as they are and have been? 
On the tariff, there is really no difference in 
principle. Mr. Mackenzie’s and Mr. Cart- 
wright’s views are recorded, and so are those 
of Sir John Macdonald and Dr. 
collate and compare them, and where is the 


substantial difference? They all coincide in | 


the opinions expressed by Sir Alexander 
Galt, and yet being under the yoke of party- 
ism, they are obliged to drag their clumsy 


Tupper ; | 
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from the Finance Minister who undertakes 

its solution, we believe it may be solved to 

the satisfaction of the people of Canada. 

Starting with the broad principle that the 

prosperity of the Dominion and the devel- 
opment of its resources, are the sole aim of 
legislation, all the preliminary inquiries must 

be directed in the light of it. Ifthe policy 
of the United States is distinctly hostile and 

aggressive, it behoves us to act upon the 
defensive. Where any of our nascent indus- 
tries can be saved from destruction by a 
moderate amount of protection, without press- 
ing unduly upon the mass of the people, it 

should be granted. We say “ unduly,” be- 
cause it may be worth while for the country, 
where prior occupancy of the field gives 

another nation the advantage, to submit to a 
temporary tax in order to secure a lasting 
benefit. At the same time, it must be clear 
that the industries claiming protection are 
adapted to the country, and capable of hold- 
ing their own after a reasonable time against 
outside competition. Where two interests 
are apparently in conflict—such as those, 
for example, of the paper-maker and the 
publisher—it would be the duty of ‘the 
Minister to weigh carefully the claims of 
both, and administer impartial justice be- 
tween them. Above all, when a matured 
scheme is adopted, it must be clearly under- 
stood to bea system settled as the national 
policy, removed out of danger from the 
changes of administration at least for a term 
of years. Capital is exceedingly sensitive, 
and not too plentiful in Canada ; and, after 
the experience of former years, investors will 
be shy of sinking money in manufacturing 
schemes which depend for their existence 
on the passing whim of the Finance Minister 
| of the day. They cannot live from hand to 
| mouth, and therefore have a right to demand 
some degree of fixity in the tariff. These, 





chariots to the battle. The mischief of it is, 
that no matter which side conquers, the coun- 
try pays the piper for victor and vanquished 
alike, whilst its progress and development 
are arrested or impeded by the party fray. 
The fiscal question is only one branch of 
the general issue—only one of those sub- 


jects embraced in our understanding of a | 


“national policy ;” but it is a most im- 
portant and pressing question, on which the 
people, in French parliamentary phrase, will 
ere long “demand urgency.’ 


Requiring | 


roughly stated, are the considerations to be 
kept in view in framing a national policy ; 
and we are not without hope that during 
the recess, Mr. Cartwright will digest such a 
scheme as will be approved by the vast ma- 
jority of Canada, and, in its broad features 
at any rate, stand as a monument of his 
sagacity during the next decade. 


As for the general legislation of the Ses- 
sion, it can scarcely be said to need any spe- 
cial reference. The Government measures 





full information and much anxious thought | 


have been tolerably numerous, but they are 
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rather practical than startling in their cha- 
racter. The tariff debates have engrossed 
so large a share of attention, and honourable 
members have been so busyin proving every- 
thing by means of statistics, that they seem 
to have cared very little for anything else. 
The representatives of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces have been looking after the interests 
committed to their care, and Dr. Orton has 
taken agriculture under his special protec- 
tion. Moreover, the Senate, not having the 


fear of Mr. Mills before its eyes, has offered | 


the annual holocaust to its own dignity, by 
rejecting the Bill regarding the Law of Com- 
mon Carriers. A propos des bottes, what has 


ances of that last noble Irishman who came 
from Montreal to be struck down by an 
assassin at the capital. The odious impu- 
tation that nationality had anything to do 
with the attitude of the Government towards 
O’ Donoghue, and that “a man might as well 
be a farmer as an Irishman ”—whatever that 
meant, unless to catch Dr. Orton’s vote 
is utterly absurd. Nationality had its share 
| in the particular form of O’Donoghue’s last 
crime, no doubt; but none with the justice 
of the Crown’s treatment of this double- 
| dyed traitor. The motion was decisively 
| thrown out by a vote of 136 to 30. 


| 
itself, in wretched contrast with the utter- 





the member for Bothwell ‘been about, that | 


we have heard nothing of his Senate Bill this 
year? 
away, and Mr. Mills might havestolena march 
upon that potent element which works against 
him. Perhaps the weight of financial de- 
pression is too much for the “ ex-school- 
master,” or haply he may have paired off with 
the great Senator upon this question in a 
novel and unprecedented way. 


The better terms for Manitoba seem 
unobjectionable in every respect. 
Local Government seems disposed to meet 
the Ottawa powers half way by a judi- 
cious policy of retrenchment, and it is 


not beyond hope, we should think, that | 


matters may be settled amicably with 
British Columbia. Mr. Costigan’s motion, 
aiming at anamnesty for O’Donoghue, was 
“clean out of the way.” The idea of a 
man who claims that he was innocent of the 
murder of Scott, and could prove it, only that 
since then he has committed treason a se- 
cond time in a more odious form, asking 
that the crime of 1871 may be condoned in 


order that he may return and prove himself | 


guiltless of a previous crime, is preposterous 
in the extreme. He does not come into 
court with clean hands, and therefore has 
no business there at all. Mr. Blake’s speech 
was unanswerable in every respect; but 


Mr. White, of Hastings, seemed to think | 


that the wanton and outrageous crime of in- 
troducing a band of Fenian ruffians within 
a year after Manitoba had settled down as 
a peaceful member of the Dominion, was 
no crime at all, or else that an admixture of 
two blacks made an immaculate white. The 
sorriest figure was cut by Mr. Barney Dev- 
lin, of Montreal, whose speech speaks for 


Mr. Brown is over the seas and far | 


| The debate on the Charlevoix election 
was not satisfactory so far as the Gov- 
ernment, or rather the President of the 
Council, is concerned. During the bye- 
election at which Mr. Langevin was re- 
turned, Mr. Cauchon took upon himself, 
without authority from the proper depart 
ment and without requisition from the local 
authorities, to order a detachment of the 
Dominion Mounted Police into the country, 


| nominally to preserve order—that is, such 


The | 


order as would serve the particular purpose 
of Mr. Cauchon. When Mr. Langevin in- 
troduced the subject, he did so in a calm and 
| dignified way. He complained that Mr. 
Cauchon had attempted to throw doubt upon 
his veracity, when he stated the facts of the 
| case ; but that even then, if the President 
| would withdraw his gwasi denial, he would 
| let the matter drop. Mr. Cauchon, not yet 
sufficiently nerved for the conflict, thrust 
forward Mr. Frechette as a buffer, and the 
latter proceeded to let the House know 
what a terribly wicked constituency Charle- 
voix had always been. His chief point was 
that the present member had, at previous 
elections, employed a Conservative body- 
guard known as “ Langevin’s lambs” and, 





therefore, it was only right that Mr. Cauchon 
should introduce lambs of his own, mounted 
and armed at the expense of the Dominion. 
The President’s speech followed after, in 
that well-known sputtering style of his, 
| which may be best described in the satirist’s 
| words, spumosum et cortice pingui—as Mr. 
Conington renders them, “frothy and fluffy.” 


Perhaps he had better have held his peace ; 
but, at any rate, we have no intention of 
following either him or the debate at further 
length. Yet there is one feature in it to 
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which we must allude as illustrative of our 
time-honoured party strategy. The Presi- 
dent was clearly to blame, and no one at- 
tempted to defend him, unless a free appli- 
cation of the retort “tw guogue” can be con- 
strued as a defence. Now, one of the most 
objectionable features in our present system 
is, that whenever an accusation is urged 
against a Minister or a Government, it is 
always deemed a sufficient answer that some 
other Minister was guilty of something akin 
to the particular offence charged, at some 
other time in the near or remote past. It 
is needless to say that if this system can be 
justified on ethical grounds, any imaginable 
political crime may be committed with im- 
punity. What, we should like to know, had 
* Langevin’s lambs” or “ Peter McNab,” 
for that matter, to do with Mr. Cauchon’s 
actions? If the President did right, why 
should his case be defended otherwise than 
on its merits? Supposing a second Pacific 
scandal were exposed, though that isimproba- 
ble, what sort of defencewould it be that the 
first had been committed by those who now 
lay bare the second? As between the par- 
ties it might be valid, but how about the 
country—the last consideration to weigh 
upon the consciences of party? Moreover, 
the present Government are estopped from 


filing any such plea in defence or extenua- | 


tion. They came into office avowedly to 
change the old order of things. They pro- 
fessed their intention of washing the face of 
the begrimed goddess of politics—of leav- 
ing undone those things which their prede- 
cessors ought vof to have done, and of doing 
those things which they ought to have done. 
If one thing more than another will tend to 
the painful conclusion that there is no 
health in any of them, it is this justification 
of one offence by another. That the pre- 
sent Government entered upon the duties of 
office with the firmest resolution to act 
purely and honestly, we believe ; that they 
have not been able to save their characters 
from aspersion is not so much their fault as 
the fault of the system. Partyism is at best 
an unsavoury concern, and, as it obtains in 
this country, is foul in the extreme. In the 
President of the Council they have intro- 
duced an element which can bring them no 
strength, but is potent only for evil, and the 
sooner they rid the Council Chamber of his 
presence the better for themselves and for 
the country. 








It is exceedingly inconvenient to reply to 
the strictures of a daily paper in these col- 
umns, especially when three weeks have 
elapsed since their appearance. Still, in 
justice to ourselves, and also as an acknow- 
ledgment of the courtesy ordinarily extended 
to us by the AZaz/, we are constrained to 
offer some remarks upon an unfair and un- 
generous criticism. The gravamen of the 
charge against us is contained in the sen- 
tence :—‘‘ We could believe that our con- 
temporary held to these views with sincerity, 
if it had not garbled the evidence, and by a 
discreditable suppression of words placed 
both M. Masson and Mr. Bowell in a false 
light.” Now we may remark, en passant, 
that this is the first time “garbling” has 
ever been regarded as the peculiar attribute 
of insincerity. The history of controversy 
abundantly shows that the grossest sins in the 
way of deceptive quotation have been com- 
mitted by the most zealously sincere. The 
general charge is a serious one, however, 
and before making it, the AZai/ should have 
considered whether it might not in charity 
be presumed that the omission of a few words 
at the end of a sentence were not purely 
accidental, as in fact it was. And further, 
whether the words omitted were at all ma- 
terial. If our contemporary had inserted 
the paragraph in which the quotation was 
embedded, its readers would at once have 
seen that the words left out would have 
strengthened our position instead of invali- 
dating it. Itis unnecessary to re-quote the 
passage entire, but this is the latter portion 
of it :—‘“‘ We are ready, and shall always be 
ready, to give to the opinions of these 
gentlemen (the clergy) that respect to which 
they are entitled, owing to their high intelli- 
gence, their great virtue, and their disinter- 
estedness ; but we are not ready to give any 
more.” ‘The words italicized are those in- 
advertently omitted in the haste of transcrip- 
tion. Now, observe the manner in which 
the quotation was introduced by us :— 
“ Take the question of clerical interference 
by ecclesiastical terrors, for example, and 
mark how mildly he puts the basest portion 
of his political creed.” Then follows the 
sentence from M. Masson’s speech. The 
words omitted are entirely of a piece with 
the rest ; they were in fact merely the dying 
cadence—the last soft susurrus of the Ultra- 
montane lion, roaring as a sucking dove. 
Our accusation was, that M. Masson was 
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“ sugar-coating” a most serious assault upon 
the freedom of election by representing it 
in a “mild,” diluted form, and the clause 
left out proves that quite as much the rest. 
With regard to the leadership of the Ultra- 
montanes, we have only to say that if an 
honourable member speaks ‘“‘as a Conserva- 
tive, and as an Ultramontane—or, as I am 
called by the hon. gentleman on the other 
side of the House from the Province of 
Quebec, as the leader of the Ultramon- 
tanes,” he distinctly adopts and boasts of 
the title. Besides, Mgr. Bourget singled out 
MM. Masson and Mousseau as pre-emi- 
nently the exponents of his views. 

And now for Mr. Bowell, on whose be- 
half the Maz/asks us to make the amende ho- 
norable. We charged the hon. member for 
Hastings with deliberately disguising his 
opinions for a paltry party purpose, and giv- 
ing aid to the Ultramontane party by every 
means in his power. Unhappily the hon. gen- 
tleman has himself afforded confirmatory 
evidence of the truth of our imputation. 
Fearing that his attitude on the Argenteuil 
speech was unpalatable in Ontario, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Christian Guardian, 
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in which he wrote: “I never, even by im- | 


plication, disapproved of the sentiments in 
the speech of Mr. Huntington.” 
why, in the name of common sense, did he 


Then | 


join in the hue and cry against the Minister ? | 
Because, he says, that gentleman backed | 


down from his position in a letter to Mr. 
Power, of Halifax. Zhat he certainly did 
object to ; but had he the moral courage to 
avow his sympathy with Mr. Huntington’s 
opinions? No; the nearest approach to it 


“created a feeling of utter and thorough | 


were consonant with his own, why did he 
hesitate to confess the fact? This dilemma 
is before him, and he can choose the horn 
on which to be impaled. He cannot ac- 
cept, and therefore does not approve of those 
opinions, because he requires religion to be 
“left out” of the political sphere, and, ac- 
cording to M. Masson, it was dragged in at 
Lachute. Nor can he disapprove of them, 
because, according to him, the Power letter 
was a woful retractation of Mr. Huntington’s 
real sentiments. In short, Mr. Bowell fa- 
vours either the speech or the letter ; if the 
speech, then he should have manfully de- 
fended it, and reserved all his fire for the 
letter ; if he is opposed to any interference 
with spiritual terrorism until “the time for 
that battle comes,” he should have approved 
of the letter instead of denouncing it. Had 


| Mr. Bowell been true to his Orange creed, he 


would have repelled the monstrous assump- 
tion set forth in plain words by M.Cauchon, of 
the “ superiority,” or, as Archbishop Man- 
ning calls it, the “supremacy” of the 
Church over the State. The hon. gentle- 
man knows well what is going on in the 
Province of Quebec, and we again charge 
him with wilfully cloaking the truth for 
party purposes. It was not Mr. Bowell but 
M. Bechard who protested against sacer- 
dotal politics. The Grand Master had no 
word in favour of freedom of election, but 
was content to leave its defence to a French 
Liberal. We may remark, as a matter of 
justice, that the Christian Guardian is 
wrong in attributing to Mr. Bowell the 
words “inopportune, imprudent, and dan- 


| gerous,” as applied to the celebrated speech; 
was a remark that the Power letter had | 


contempt for him in the minds of those who | 


approved of the sentiments which he pro- 
claimed in his Argenteuil speech.” Was 
Mr. Bowell one of “those who approved ?” 


he evidently desires to be enrolled among 
their number now. The inconsistency of 
the hon. member’s position is obvious. 
Mr. Langevin accused the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral of insulting his countrymen, and his 
co-religionists, and the Bishops of the coun- 
try; and yet Mr. Bowell approved of the 
speech, as he would have us believe, without 
demurring to Mr. Langevin’s misrepresenta- 
tion of it. If Mr. Huntington’s sentiments, 
as interpreted by Mr. Bowell’s Quebec allies, 


they are M. Bechard’s, although any one 
who has the Reports in his hand (p. 45) 
can easily see how the mistake may have 
occurred. The member for Hastings was 
too clever to make such a positive asser- 


| tion as that, because he knew what the pro- 
He certainly did not say so then, although | 


bable effect of such a backing of his friends 
would be in Ontario. He preferred a sin- 
ister course, and used language befitting it. 
The sons of King William are not less deft 
and wary in their use of words than the dis- 
ciples of Loyola. As for protestations of 
what the Grand Master would do in certain 
contingencies, dignified as they are in the 
Mail with italic honour, we take them for 
what they are—“ springes to catch wood- 
cocks.” One word and we may leave this 


debate in the family vault of the abor- 
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tions. We are charged with falling “into 
the great mistake of viewing the political 
question from the religious standpoint.” 
Our reply is that the entire tenour of the arti- 
cle complained of is one constant unvarying 
protest against the introduction of religion 
into the controversy at all. We have no 
space for quoting at length from our own 
columns ; but those who have read pp. 242- 
244 of last month’s issue—and we have cha- 
rity enough to exclude the AZai/ from the 
number—are perfectly aware that it would be 
impossible to misrepresent the views there 
expressed more grossly and palpably. 

So much is said about introducing re- 
ligion into secular journals, that it may not 
be amiss to adduce a real, instead of fac- 
titious instance, in point. Whether the G/ode 
styles itself a secular journal or not, we 
should be afraid to determine ; if it does, 
it seriously mistakes its vocation. No one 
expects much beyond blind and unreasoning 
zeal from the soz-disant religious press, and 
charitable consideration of dogmatic differ- 
ences is of course out of the question. 
Every denomination being, in its own eyes, 
“the temple of the Lord,” and intellectual 
error the lowest depth of turpitude, there 
is no difficulty in understanding the vigour 
with which the “ drum ecclesiastic” is sound- 
ed, in perpetual tattoo, from a score of 
camps. But, as a rule, secular interests are 
tended after another fashion. The practice of 
politics is not what it might be, no doubt— 
notably in Canada. It has one vile element 
which does not usually form a constituent of 
the religious atmosphere—personality. Still 
so far as principles are involved, where 
there are any, men agree to differ and make 
allowances for the ignorance, the prejudices, 
or the obtuseness of their opponents. But 
where religion is concerned, the secular jour- 
nalist endeavours, or should endeavour, to 
remain absolutely neutral. To the great pro- 
blems of human life and human destiny he 
cannot be indifferent if he would. They have 
given to the time “its form and pressure,” 
and are now practical questions to be solved, 
rather than theological credos to be main- 
tained, as they were of old. Science and 
philosophy are wrestling with the beliefs of 
humanity, and these are not the property of 
any special cult or church. The intellectual 
air grows dark with the gathering storm, and, 
however secularly inclined, no man who 
thinks at all can shake off the oppression 








or withdraw into an atmosphere of his own. 
When the tempest rages, and heaven and 
earth seem to come together and commingle, 
cloud with dust, religion, in its broadest 
sense, ceases to be theological and sectarian, 
and becomes the chief concern of all, lay or 
cleric, secular or theologian. But, as be- 
tween thechurches, secular journalism should 
preserve a discreet silence. It may rejoice 
at the prosperity of any or all of them, at 
efforts for union and amity, and at anything 
else by which the odtuin theologicum may be 
reduced in volume or kept within salutary 
limits. There, however, its function ends. 
It has no right to take up the cudgels for or 
against a denomination, to foster and em- 
bitter sectarian strife, or to descend at all 
into the arena of vulgar disputation. There 
are enough and to spare of men who are 
willing to fly at one another’s throats for the 
love of God; let them have it all to them- 
selves. We do notassert that circumstances 
may not arise in which the secular journalist 
is not bound to repel aggression on the part 
of one church or another ; but he will always 
stand upon the defensive. With dogma he 
has nothing to do, either in England, Bel- 
gium, France, South America, or Quebec. 
It is no concern of his, gua journalist, what 
a man believes or disbelieves, so long as he 
restrains himself from trenching upon the 
functions of the State or the liberties of his 
fellow-men. An assault repelled, whenever 
and by whomsoever made, is the signal 
for truce, be the assailant’s theological opin- 
ions what they may. The work is done when 
the trespasser retreats, baffled and discom- 
fited, within his own landmarks. In such 
a case the contest is political, not religious 
in any sense, and forms no exception to the 
general rule; it is not an attack upon a 
church as such, but upon a political crusade 
organized in the name of religion. The gold- 
en canon of secular journalism then re- 
quires entire abstinence from interference in 
purely denominational controversy. 

It appears to us that the G/ode not only 
violates, but violates persistently and syste- 
matically, this obvious duty in a most offen- 
sive way. Our newspapers are edited by 
men of every form of religious belief; yet 
outside the avowedly denominational press, 
there is not, we believe, one journal which 
obtrudes itself so constantly into sectarian 
polemics as the Globe. It has constituted 
itself the spokesman of one church without 
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the slightest authority, and it denounces | 


another, day after day, and week after week, 
with the bitterest acrimony. The Church of 
England, not merely in England but in the 
Colonies, is its dbée notre. Prelacy, except 
that form of it recommended by the Catholic 
League, is more infamous in its eyes than 
even that sum of all the villanies—Toryism. 
The question of Disestablishment in Eng- 





| 

refusing the communion to a member of the 
| Church are “ openly living in sin notorious, 
without repentance,” &c, (Canon 26), and 
being “‘acommon and notorious depraver of 
| the Book of Common Prayer,” &c., or “ of 


| anything contained in the Articles agreed 
| upon in the Convocation of 1562” (Canon 


land is, of course, a political question more | 


or less, upon which a Canadian writer has a 
perfect right to express his opinion ; but that 
is no sufficient justification for keeping it 
perpetually on the anvil. After all, it con- 
cerns the English people only, and is a 
matter with which we have nothing to do, 
except as we have to do with the land tenure, 
the county franchise, or the Scottish law of 
hypothec. The evident zeal with which our 
contemporary pursues the subject almost 
every day, and sometimes twice a day, must 
be a matter of surprise to every one who 
does not understand the bitterness of secta- 
rian animosity. It would be explicable, to 
some extent, if the question were one likely 
to divide political parties for years to come ; 
but Mr. Bright and his friends have by com- 
mon consent laid it on the shelf sine die. No 
one in England keeps up the agitation at 
present but a small knot of clerics, ritualistic 
and nonconformist, and their allies, the 
Positivists and Secularists. The only per- 
ceptible reason why the G/ode hammers away 
at Erastianism, and favours Mr. Orby Ship- 
ley and his associates, is from pure hatred 
of the Episcopal Church. It does not matter 
what ecclesiastical dispute arises—Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan’s Burial resolution, the ‘‘ Re- 
verend” question, the Risdale case, or 
Jenkins v.Cook—there is the same old story 
over again, ending with a fatuous prophecy 
that disestablishment, and of course dis- 
endowment, are imminent. We can hardly 
imagine a layman persisting in publishing 
these stereotyped philippics ; and behind 


them, with a rustling of silk, there always | 


appears to rise the dusky phantom of a 
Genevan gown. 


Take the case of Jenkins v. Cook as an | 


example of this sort of politico-religious lit- 
erature. 
judgment of the Judicial Committee was an 
erroneous one ; indeed, there could not be, 
as the respondent must have discovered 
when he came to frame his defence. The 
only offences which warrant a clergyman in 


27). Now, of neither of these offences was 
Mr. Jenkins so much as accused, his crime 
being the denial of Satan’s personality, 
which is certainly not de fide, for it is not 
mentioned in the Creed or Articles. Soon 
after the judgment was delivered, the Rev. 
Mr. Haweis declared that the idea of per- 
sonifying evil was derived from the Persians, 
whose Ormuzd and Ahriman represented 
God and Satan, and that the modern notion 
is Manicheism pure and simple. The 
Rev. Flavel Cook took upon him to ex- 
communicate a layman for holding an opin- 
ion held, or at least not rejected, by many 
Christians of all denominations. The vicar 
unquestionably transgressed the law, and 
rather than obey it resigned his incumbency. 
Supposing that the Church were disestab- 
lished to-morrow, what difference would it 
make ? A purely clerical court could hardly 
pronounce a judgment or deliverance con- 
trary to the law of the Church—at least they 
ought not to do so, though there is no know- 
ing what they would attempt in the way of 
constraining freedom of conscience and opi- 
nion. The outcry against Erastianism and 
in favour of Church freedom resolves itself, 
under analysis, into a hatred of comprehen- 
sion, and a traditional love of rigid tests and 
iron-bound definitions. Ecclesiastical liberty, 
in short, merely means clerical power to con- 
trol the individual conscience. That Canon 
Liddon, Bishop Fraser, and Dean Stanley, 
should be permitted toremain together in the 
same church, although they hold diverse views 
about doctrine and sacrament, is a serious 
grievance to those who desire everything 
shaped to one pattern by the ecclesiastical 
shears. In the case immediately before us, 
the real issue was clerical assumption as 
opposed to the rights of the laity. The Judi- 
cial Committee decided in favour of the 


| latter, holding, as the Spectator aptly puts it, 


There is no pretence that the | 


that the clergy have no right to impute 
“constructive” heresy—no right to resolve 
| doubts and difficulties into positive errors— 
no right to be judges of the consciences of 
their parishioners. It will be an unfortunate 
| day for the Anglican Church, or any other 














church now comparatively free, when such 
rights are committed to any body of men, 
however learned or devout. The time is 
past when religious truth was the exclusive 
property of acaste; the deposit has passed 
from the hands of the depositaries, and been 
diffused amongst the whole cultured class in 
or out of orders. There is no church now— 
no Protestant church certainly — in which 
the laity are not impatient of clerical coercion 
and control. 
have studied Scripture ; have examined the 


theologies, past and present; have pondered | 


deeply over the lessons of church history ; 
and the conclusion they are rapidly reaching 
is unfavourable to the continuance, much 
less to the extension, of exclusive claims in 


the definition of dogma. The desire for dis- | 


establishment on political grounds, of which 
we are not now speaking, is one thing ; and 
the same desire with a view to crushing inde- 
pendence of thought and private judgment is 
another. And if the Church of England con- 


mainly owing to the settled conviction, which 
is rapidly gathering strength amongst the 
English people, that the Erastianism so dis- 
tasteful to clerics is their best and surest 
defence from the vexatious hair-splittings of 
theology. The Judicial Committee may 
sometimes err, as have also General Councils, 
Synods, and Convocations, but it has the 
advantage of acting as a buffer, where a buffer 
is most surely needed. 

Any one who has carefully followed the 
Globe editorials on this subject must be con- 
vinced that its attacks on the Church of 
England are ecclesiastical and not political. 
No sane man would pour forth the vials of 
his wrath, almost unremittingly, against a 
merely national institution, three thousand 
miles away, especially at a time when the 
people immediately concerned decline to 
consider the question of its destruction. 
The land tenure and the county franchise 
are not so dealt with, and why? Because 
in discussing them there is no room for a 
display of that odium theologicum which finds 
a rich field where writers, ostensibly treat- 
ing of a guasi political question, may take 
their petty survey through clerical spectacles. 
It is to the distinctly sectarian nature of 
these attacks that we object, because it is 
not the business of a secular newspaper to 
constitute itself the enemy of any form of 
religious belief, as such, or of any church, | 





Others, besides the ordained, | 
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merely on account of the laxity of its disci- 
pline, or the latitudinarian freedom of opin- 
ion tolerated within its pale. Any writer 
whose sympathies were not bounded by his 
own sect would rejoice at the spiritual vita- 
lity which has been manifested in the An- 
glican Church during the last thirty years— 
the new life which has clothed the dry bones 
with the glow and vigour of rejuvenescence, 


| and displayed its activity and zeal on every 


hand. He might be expected to rejoice also 
at the exhibit made in a return moved for 
by Lord Hampton, of a sum of twenty-six 
millions expended voluntarily since 1840, 
upon church building and restoration alone, 


| excluding sums under five hundred pounds. 


This evidence of growing popularity, as the 
Times calls it,—‘‘ not the balance sheet 
of a sect, but the budget of a great na- 


tional institution,” — finds no mention 
in the Globe. And if it be said that 
| our contemporary only denounces the 


| Church of England as an Establishment, 
tinues to be the national church, it will be | 


let its treatment of the same Church dises- 
tablished in Canada be the conclusive an- 
swer. There is no space for details here, 


| but it may suffice to affirm that its uniform 


attitude has been one of open or flimsily 
disguised hostility. Its chief delight has al- 


| ways been to widen the breach between 


church parties, to aggravate differences and 
to encourage schism at every favouring op- 


| portunity. There is something petty in this 





| relentless and persistent system of covert 


persecution—something happily unprece- 
dented in the annals of Canadian journalism. 
So far as the MONTHLY is concerned, its 
uniform practice is to congratulate every 
church upon its successes, and leave the 
faults of all to be detected by the vigilance, 
and exposed with the virulence, characteris- 
tic of the sectarian press. We expressed 
satisfaction at the consummation of Presby- 
terian Union, and at the progress made in 
the same direction by the Methodist bodies ; 
and now, without being specially the cham- 
pion of the Church of England, we beg to 
protest most earnestly against a system of 
hostility to it, which is as unjustifiable as it 
is wanton and offensive. 


The clouds which were long hovering 
upon the horizon at Washington have burst 
more than once, and yet they are still ga- 
thering in gloomy menace. How far all the 


stories of official corruption are deserving of 
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credence itis difficult to say. The proba- 
bility is that many of them are the offspring 
of spleen, and that others will resolve them- 
selves into black-mailing. During the pro- 
secution of the whiskey frauds in the West, 
there was an organized system of false ac- 
cusations, almost as evil as the “ring” itself. 
The guilty managed to go scot free by 
charging similar offences upon the innocent, 
until it was difficult to know whom or what 
to believe. Titus Oates, in all his infamous 
glory, was not more adroit than these black 
sheep of Chicago and St. Louis. One plan, 
where it was found practicable, was this :— 
Having discovered that Bristow’s blood- 
hounds were on his trail, the dealer in 
*‘crooked” whiskey made the best of his way | 
to Windsor, or some other safe spot on the 

Canadian bank of the Detroit River. From | 
this vantage-ground, operations were begun 

by wholesale charges of complicity against 

any one whose name came into the rascal’s | 
head ; then followed a promise of immunity | 
for himself, and his return home. Many 

other ingenious devices, inspired by the | 
genius of roguery, have been put into execu- | 
tion, and the result is an almost universal 
scepticism in charges of malversation or | 
corruption on the part of officials. Added 
to this cause of distrust, there is, as in Ca- 
nada, the party system—itself a prolific 
parent of scandal in many forms. Secretary 
Belknap’s confession, however, came like a 
thunder-clap in a sky heavily overcast with 
clouds, and the storm has set in with a ven- 
geance. Marsh and his wife have returned 
to Washington, under a safe-conduct more 
trustworthy than the Emperor Sigismund’s, 
and their story has been improved, we do 
not say coloured, during their temporary re- 
sidence in Montreal. Still they can hardly 
do Belknap any further harm, whatever they 
may allege, be it true or untrue. The ter- | 
rible fact stares Americans in the face that 
the circle surrounding their President is | 
steeped in corruption to an extent never | 
dreamed of by the gloomiest pessimist. The | 
exposures of the last few weeks are especially | 
trying to the national pride, because they are 
made on the eve of the Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition. It certainly seems the very irony of 
fate that when the nation is about to extend 
a friendly welcome to the world, and call 
upon all men to rejoice with her over the 
success and prosperity which have crow ned | 
the work of a century—at the very moment 








| of his associates imaginable. 
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when she is disposed to utter the ancient 
boast, ‘‘I sit a queen, and shall see no sor- 
row,”—this bitter humiliation should come 
upon her. With the purity of her free institu- 
tions tarnished, and the plague-spot stamped 
upon her brow, she is, for the moment, 
stunned by the sense of a crushing misfor- 
tune. Fortunately, there is a life in the 
great Republic which no calamity can per- 
manently impair. Its power of recuperation 
is as vast as its domain, and the nation will 
not for long stand confounded by the blow. 
If the memory of it linger with sufficient 
power until November, it will not have fallen 
upon it in vain. Enough has been made 
known of the extent of the evil, and whether 
it be so or not, the people are thoroughly 
convinced that the entire Governmental sys- 
tem is rotten to the core. Of General 
Schenck nothing need be said, as his de- 
fence has yet to be heard ; but there is too 
much corruption unearthed, in all directions, 
to make the Emma Mine a matter of the 
slightest consequence. The question in 
every one’s mouth is, “‘ What can be the cause 
of it all?” Of causes more or less remote, 


| there are many—the system of official ap- 
pointments, the party system, the war, with 
| the shoddy prosperity it brought in its wake, 


| rapid fortunes by contracts, gold-gambling, 


carpet-bagging, and sunibed peculation, 
and a rotten currency—all culminating in one 
universal rush for wealth, squandered, when 
secured, in vain and ostentatious display. 
But the public departments, at any rate, 
might have been kept pure, and the civil 
service throughout the country decorous on 
the outside, if not absolutely immaculate, if 
a man of sensitive purity, unflinching will, 
and thorough unselfishness, had sat in the 
seat of Washington. To General Grant more 


| than any other living man must be attributed 


the disgrace which has befallen his country. 


Though perhaps not personally corrupt, he 


is greedy, a nepotist and the worst chooser 
Either pachy- 
dermatous or destitute of moral backbone, 
he has, especially during his second term, 


| been the pliable instrument of scoundreldom 


throughout the Union. It is certainly one 


| redeeming feature in this ugly business, that 
| the bad rule of the past seven years will 
| soon come to an end. 


Whether it will be 

renewed by his successor depends upon the 

| wire pullers of Cincinnati and St. Louis. 
The New York Republican State Conven- 
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tion met during the month at Syracuse, and 
proposed Senator Conkling for the Presi- 
dency, but only by little more than a_ two- 
thirds vote. The Democratic Pennsylvania 
Convention held its session at Lancaster. 
Both Conventions pronounced in favour of a 
speedy resumption of specie payments, but in 
the platform of the latter, there was reserva- 
tion, as might have been expected. It is quite 
certain that the Act fixing 1879 as the time of 
resumption will not be repealed. In the 
Senate its doom is certain, and even in the 
Democratic House its passage is now con- 
sidered impossible ; so the ‘‘ rag-baby” may 
be accounted dead and gone. 


There is nothing specially noticeable in 
recent Parliamentary proceedings in Eng- 
land, if we except the Royal Titles Bill, 
which has provoked discussion of a very 
promiscuous and discursive character. His- 
tory, geography, archeology, law, and con- 
stitutional precedent have been overhauled 
to very little purpose. Her Majesty desires 
to be called the Empress of India, and there 
is the end of it. One very curious feature 
of the discussion was the attitude of the 
leaders in respect to the Colonies. Mr. 
Gladstone appeared in a new réle as their 
champion. He was very angry that India 
should be specially mentioned in the new 
title, while Canada and Australia were ig- 
nored. Mr. Disraeli went into an elaborate 
argument, though not a very sound one, to 
prove that the Colonies were included in the 
phrase, ‘“ United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” The reasoning convinced 
no one, and he did not seem very well sa- 
tisfied himself; and he made a ludicrous 
blunder when he said that Canada did not 
now exist—it was called “The Dominion.” 
The answer to that may be in the Hibernian 
form of a question—“ What Dominion ?” 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s resolution in fa- 
vour of permitting Nonconformist funeral 
services in the parish churchyards was re- 
jected by a vote of 279 to 249—a slightly 
increased Ministerial majority as compared 
with last year; but the House was fuller, 
and it is a notable circumstance that Mr. 
Morgan obtained the votes of twelve Conser- 
vatives as against seven on the last occasion. 


Doubtless an arrangement will soon be made | 


which will set the question at rest. 


The Republican Constitution has now been 


| Vatican. 
| clergy in a proper sphere, and prevent the 
| pulpit from being transformed into a political 





finally set in working order by the election 
and assembling of both Houses. There is 
no doubt now of the exact position of parties 
in the Assembly. The Republicans—Con- 
servative, Moderate, and Radical—number 
330. Of the rest, there are the Orleanists, 
who cut a sorry figure, and count only 58, 
with the personal adherents of the Marshal ; 
Imperialists, 92; Legitimists, 36; doubt- 
ful, 14; total, 200. It will thus be seen that 
the Republicans have a majority of 130,and, 
throwing the Radicals into the Opposition, 
a majority of ro. If Gambetta can keep 
his following in order, the Assembly may 
last as long as it chooses, for it is indissoluble 
except with the consent of the Senate, which 
is also Republican. There would even be 
room for considerable defection, without 
bringing matters to a dead-lock. M. Du- 
faure has succeeded in forming a Cabinet 
which will in all probability be sustained by 
the Assembly. M. Buffet hasyielded his place 
to M. Ricard, who is said to be “a sound 
Liberal Republican,” and he will, doubtless, 
turn the disaffected prefects out of office 
without delay. The only friend of Gambet- 
ta’s in office is M. Marcére, but he is under 
Ricard in the all-important bureau of the 
Interior. The general complexion of the 
Cabinet is Moderate, but they are all true 
Republicans, not Monarchists or Imperial- 
ists in disguise. One subject debated in the 
new Assembly is of some interest to Cana- 
dians. A motion for inquiry as to whether 
the election of M. Mun had been secured 
by undue interference on the part of the 
clergy was carried by 309 to 170. During 
the debate, in reply to an Ultramontane, M. 
Gambetta is reported to have used these 
words :—“ We do not allude to the religious 
or sincere Catholic clergy, many of whom, 
doubtless, dread the encroachments of the 
All we aim at is to confine the 


platform. We desire to have this inquiry in 
order to call on Government to remind the 
clergy that they should remain in their 
proper sphere.” 


Carlism has, for the present at any rate, 
received its quietus in Spain, and Don Car- 
los is in England settling with his creditors. 
He can afford to do that, because his final 
defeat entitles him to the eight millions 
sterling bequeathed to him by the ex-Duke 
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of Modena. 


likely to be protracted. He had hardly 
touched the pier at Dover when a crowd of | 
Foresters and others, assembled there for 
another purpose, gave the exile a reception 
the reverse of encouraging. This “ claim- 
ant ” will probably settle down into a life of | 
inglorious ease on his Styrian estates. King | 


His sojourn in England is not | 


Alfonso, meanwhile, has entered Madrid 
amid loud acclamations, worth very little, it 
is to be feared. The next business is the 
Constitution, and then we shall hear further 
from the Ultramontanes. Indeed, the Pope 
has already renewed hostilities by a brief in 
which he denounces liberty of worship as 
loading the State with a great crime. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. By the late 
Lord Lytton. Edited by his Son. Toronto : 
Belford Brothers. 1876. 


This work is unfortunately only a fragment, 
and for that reason, if for no other, unlikely to 
be acceptable to the ordinary reader. The 


present Viceroy of India has done his best to | 


excite the reader’s interest by giving aids to 
conjecture where mere perusal will not avail. 
The unfinished state of the story is no doubt 
tantalizing, but it is well to have it, for two rea- 
sons—first, because it is satisfactory evidence 
that the author’s cunning had not forsaken 
him to the last; and, secondly, because it 
brings into bold relief at once the manners and 
the heroisms and meannesses of the time. It 
is a singular proof of the late Lord Lytton’s 
industry and mental vigour, that he was at 
work upon Pausanias, Kenelm Chillingly, and 
The Parisians, simultaneously. 


most wholly historical. We have first the hero 


Platza and set in ignominy and disgrace at 
the Temple of Minerva of the Brazen House. 
Then follow, as skilfully posed dramatis per- 
son@, the aristocrats of Athens—Aristides the 


Just, and Cimon, son of Miltiades, the unsuc- | assertion of Pausanias, the dignified patriotism 


In the Spartan fleet | 


cessful rival of Pericles. 
there is, above all, Lysander, whom Pausanias 


had saved in infancy from death by ex- | 


posure on Mount Taygetos, the same who 
afterwards setup the Thirty Tyrants at Athens, 
and fell in conflict with Thebes at Haliartus. 
The character and career of Pausanias are 
not as fully developed on the page of history 
as might be desired. His acts are plainly set 
forth, but his motives and ultimate aims are 


| plete, it tends to the latter conclusion. 
| Spartan accepts Persian aid, but utterly re- 
| fuses to consent that his country should ac- 


| tribute of earth 


The story | 
opens under the hegemony of Sparta, and | 
leaves us when death dropped the curtain upon | 
its author at the first note of Athenian as- | 


| the “Persicos apparatus,” and the Persian dress, 
cendency. The characters introduced are al- | 





| not clear to us—perhaps they were not under- 


stood even by his contemporaries. That he 
had secret communication with the Persian 
Court during his residence at Byzantium is 
established. What was the precise nature of 
them? Was he really guilty of ‘‘ Medism,” in 
the sense in which that offence was held in 
such detestation, especially in Sparta? Ordid 
he only desire to secure Persian aid to seat 
Sparta more firmly in her supremacy over the 
rest of Greece? So far as this work is com- 
The 


knowledge their subjection by the yearly 
and water. Of the un- 
Spartanlike luxury in which Pausanias lived at 
Byzantium, historians usually speak as a proof 
that he had grown giddy and voluptuous from 
the height of fame he had reached, and the un- 
limited wealth and power he enjoyed. Lord 
Lytton does not represent him in that light. 
He is represented as excusing his adoption of 


on the ground that they dazzle the Byzantines. 


| Throughout he appears thoughtful and sadly 


himself, whose sun rose to its meridian at | cynical,ratherthanepicurean. The story opens 


with a dazzling panorama of the Grecian fleet, 


| comprising Spartans, Athenians, and Ionians. 
| The contrast between the two rival powers is 


admirably indicated. The hauteur and self- 
of Aristides and Cimon, and the flippant tone 
of Antagoras and the other Ionians, strike the 
reader at the outset. It would be impossible 


| to give in brief the general drift of the story, 


which extends from the first expression of 
Athenian discontent to the recall of Pausanias 
by the Ephors of Sparta. The fragment ends, 
we may here remark, with a conversation be- 
tween two of the Ephors about the successor 
of Pausanias, who, as both history and the 
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fiction tell us, was Dorcis. Here the story is 
cut short, and we can only conjecture what the 
author would have made of the wealth of 
dramatic incident at his disposal, and which 
yet remains upon the page of history. Plu- 
tarch tells the story of Cleonic?, whom Pausanias 
loved, whether honourably or otherwise it is 
difficult now to say ; of her being brought to 
his chamber in darkness ; and of his slaying 
her in the dark, startled from his sleep, and 
deeming her an assassin. Of her spirit, which, 
hovered about as a fearful Nemesis, or a 
warning apparition, till his death, the histo- 
rian gives us the tradition that Alithea, the 
hero’s mother, laid the first stone, when out- 
raged Sparta walled him up to perish of starva- 
tion in the temple. How Lord Lytton’s fancy 
would have moulded these hints of history we 
cannot guess’ There are beautiful scenes be- 
tween Pausanias and Cleonicé, and at Sparta, 
and in the less demonstrative but sweet and 
tender love-making of Lysander and Percalus, 


with the stern figure of Alithea also, the proud | 
mother of Pausanias, but prouder of her race | 
The peculiar | 
institutions of Sparta, which have caused some | 
perplexity, are elucidated and, to some extent, | 


and country than of her son. 


justified, as from the Spartan point of view, 


especially the exposure of the aged and the | 
sickly young, the encouragement of theft as a | 


part of male education, and the cryfteia, or 
midnight mission of slaughter by which the 
youth were taught to hate and exterminate the 
subject Helots. In conclusion, let us quote, as 


a specimen, two verses of one of a number of | 


spirited lyrics translated from Alczeus :— 


**Multitudes backward! Way for the Dorian ; 
Way for the Lord of the rocky Laconia ; 
Heaven to Hercules opened 
Way on the earth for his son. 


** Steel and fate, blunted, break on his fortitude ; 
Two evils only never endureth he— 
Death by a wound in retreating, 
Life with a blot on his name.” 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. A Novel By George 
Meredith. Fortnightly Review, 1874-5. 


The most remarkable novel which has been 
running through any English serial of late, 
is the one which has lately been concluded 
in the Fortnightly Review, ‘“‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career,” by George Meredith. Its author 
is far less read and less heard of than he 
deserves to be—probably because his works 
are of a class beyond the appreciation of the 
average novel-reader, who cares only for high- 
ly wrought plot and sensational incidents; and 
partly, also, because his circuitous and some- 
what recondite style, strong and vivid as it is, 
resembles that of Browning too much to be 
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palatable to the man who takes up a work of 
fiction for relaxation only, and does not care to 
be confronted with social problems or literary 
enigmas at every turn. But Mr. Meredith is 
obviously too “ terribly in earnest ” to care for 
spreading sail to catch a breath of popular ap- 
plause. He writes to depict life as he sees it, 
its inconsistencies and ironies, and more 
especially its evils and its needs. “ Beau- 
champ’s Career” will probably be far less 
widely read than “ The Boudoir Cabal,” but 
any true lover of literature will rank it as far 
superior to that clever satire as “‘ Romola” or 
“ Middlemarch,” is toa novel of Rhoda Brough- 
ton’s. The atmosphere of the story is not— 
like that of “The Boudoir Cabal”—one of 
petty intrigue and political chicanery, with 
hardly anything to relieve the disgust excited 


| by its pictures of the hollow rottenness of me- 


tropolitan society. In “ Beauchamp’s Career,” 
| we are in the midst of ordinary, healthy Eng- 
| lish life—out-door and in-door-—but chiefly 





country life, with the pure air of the downs or 
the bracing sea-breezes blowing freely about us, 
and good, honest English characters to study, 
honest and sturdy even in their thoroughly 
English prejudices. 

Nevil Beauchamp, though pertaining by 
class to the aristocracy, is, by natur<, of the 
stuff of which honest Radicals aremade—warm, 





| generous, and chivalrous in all his impulses, 


| boiling over with indignation at the sight of a 
| wrong, and with impatience to redress it—an 
impatience which often fails to discriminate, 
and baffles its own ends by injudicious rash- 
| ness,—and withal as inflexibly obstinate as his 
Tory uncle, Everard Romfrey, himself, who 
does all he can to bring back his ‘“‘ crack- 
brained ” nephew, as he calls him, to ordinary 
class prejudices and ‘‘ common sense.” His 
| Tory cousin, at a later period, thus descants 
upon Beauchamp’s peculiarities :—* Lydiard 
tells me he has a very sound idea of the value 
of money, and has actually made money by 
| cattle-breeding ; but he has flung ten thousand 
| pounds on a single building outside the town, 
| and he’ll have to endow it to support it—a club 
| to educate Radicals. The fact is, he wants to 
jam the business of two or three centuries 
into a lifetime. Beauchamp’s no Radical. He 
hasn’t forgiven the Countess of Romfrey for 
marrying above her rank. He may be a bit 
of a Republican, but really, in this country, Re- 
publicans are fighting with the shadow of an 
old hat and a cock-horse.” 
Nevil is in the naval service, ‘‘ fought to the 
skeleton in our last big war,” and contracted 
a warm friendship in the Crimea with a young 
French officer, the Comte de Croisnel. Re- 
turning to Venice with De Croisnel, invalided 
by a wound, he meets the object of the grande 
passion of his life—the sister of his friend—the 
fascinating Renée de Croisnel—decidedly the 





most feminine and interesting female character 
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in the book. The reader can never quite get 
over the regret that their romantic intercourse, 
amid the enchanting scenery of the Gulf of 
Venice, did not arrive at its natural conclusion 
on account of the previous betrothal of Renée 
to an old French marquis, whom she was mar- 
rying to please her father, and whom she per- 
sisted in marrying from a mistaken idea of 
duty—although her affection was irrevocably 
given to Beauchamp. This perversion of right 
the author allows to occur twice over in the 
book, without protest on his part, notwith- 
standing that, in this case, the step works out 
its natural evil results. 
wifely duty, in the true sense of the word, are 
of course impossible to the woman who has 
given her hand to one and her heart to 
another ; and half of the unhappy complications 
of Beauchamp’s subsequent career are to be 
traced to the ineffaceable first love which is 
ever and anon springing up with renewed life 
at the most inopportune moments. 

Renée, as a French marquise, goes to live at 
her husband’s chateau of Tourdestelle, and 
Beauchamp returns to England, throws him- 
self heart and soul into politics, and comes 
under the influence of an earnest ultra-radical, 
an old gentleman of Utopian ideas, Carlylean 
style, and inextinguishable zeal, Dr. Shrapnel 
by name, under whose tutelage he soon deve- 
lops into a Radical of the most advanced type. 
As Dr. Shrapnel afterwards observed, “ You, 
Beauchamp, when I met you first, you were for 
England, England! fora breadth of the palm of 


my hand comparatively—the round of a copper 


penny, no wider! And from that you jumped 
at a bound to the round of this earth; you were 
for humanity. Ay, we sailed our planet among 
the icy spheres, and were at blood-heat for its 
destiny, you and I.” Dr. Shrapnel is the most 
original and powerful study of character in the 
book, probably because the type is especially 
congenial to the author’s genius and peculiar 
form of expression. 

Nevil, of course, looks towards a political 
career,and runs for the family borough, in which, 
had he not been a Radical, he would have had 
no difficulty in succeeding. But his uncle and 
his other friends, after vainly endeavouring to 
change his views, bring in a Tory candidate of 
their own. Beauchamp has no chance. Any 
prospects which he might have had are effectu- 
ally shut out by an inopportune and apparently 
useless summons to visit Renée at Tourdestelle, 
and by vague rumours about the “ French Mar- 
quise,” which become associated with his name. 
These also embarrass his relations with the 
daughter of his old Tory friend, Colonel Hal- 
kett—the beautiful and aristocratic Cecilia, who 
begins by trying to win back her old playmate 
to the paths of Toryism and peace, and ends by 
finding her own Toryism disturbed and her 
heart won by the handsome, impracticable 
young sailor. There is a long conflict between 


Wifely happiness and | 
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Beauchamp’s old love for Renée and the new 
and more auspicious affection which Cecilia’s 
rare though somewhat cold attractions have 
awakened, which is warmly encouraged by his 
uncle, in the hope that the alliance may steady 
his nephew’s erratic tendencies. An inexcusa- 
ble personal indignity, however, inflicted by his 
uncle on poor old Dr. Shrapnel, diverts the cur- 
rent of Beauchamp’s thoughts from love-mak- 
ing, and absorbs them in the determination to 
win a reluctant apology from his haughty uncle, 
and he loses the golden opportunity which 
would have won the beautiful heiress for his 
wife. A sudden impulsive appearance of Renée 
in London—although Nevil acts nobly in the 
matter—still farther mars his prospects in this 
direction, and is the real cause at last of his 
irrevocable loss of Cecilia, whose conduct in the 
end is certainly disappointing. It would appear 


| as if the author had determined to run counter 
| toall ordinary conceptions and traditions, when 


he makes his heroine, after a long and devoted 
attachment to one man, and at the very time 
having a half-platonic inclination to marry ano- 
ther, suddenly, at a moment’s notice, accept a 
third, towards whom she had seemed utterly 
indifferent ; while the hero, who has so long 
oscillated between his affection for her and his 
old love for Renée, as suddenly offers himself 
to a girl of whom we have heard, but little be- 
fore, and who, in her turn, had had her mind 
occupied by another. To be sure, she had just 
nursed Beauchamp through a nearly fatal at- 
tack of typhoid fever—caught by visiting a poor 
man who had ruined himself by voting for him 
—and it was not unnatural that his heart should 
be caught on the rebound from his unsuccessful 
wooing. But Cecilia’s conduct, while not impos- 
sible, appears so unaccountable as rather to 
interfere with our interest in, and realization of, 
the story. Weare told that though she felt she 
had accepted a man from whom she strongly 
desired to be free, though conscious of still 
loving Beauchamp so devotedly-that the news 
of his illness and danger distracts her, and 
sends her to assist in nursing him, she has yet 
“sucha high conception of duty ” that “ not the 
less did she retain her cold resolution to marry 
to please her father and fulfil her pledge.” As 
a characteristic example of the author’s intri- 
cacy and peculiarity of style, we give the fol- 
lowing rather mystical analysis of Cecilia’s 
feelings of regret for Beauchamp after accept- 
ing his rival : 

“Cecilia had said to herself for consolation, 
that Beauchamp was no spiritual guide; he had 
her heart within her to plead for him, and the 
reflection came to her, like a bubble up from 
the heart, that most of our spiritual guides 
neglect the root to trim the flower: and thence 
turning sharply on herself, she obtained a sud- 
den view of her allurement and her sin in wor- 
shipping herself, and recognised that the aim 
at an ideal life closely approaches to self-wor- 
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ship, to which the lady was woman and artist 
enough to have had no objection, but that 
therein visibly she discerned the retributive 
vain longings, in the guise of high individual 
superiority and distinction, that had thwarted 
her with Nevil Beauchamp, never permitting 
her to love single-mindedly or whole-heartedly, 
but always in reclaiming her rights, and sighing 
for the loss of her ideal; adoring her own image, 
in fact, when she pretended to cherish and 
regret that she could not sufficiently cherish the 
finer elements of hernature. What wasthisideal 
she had complained of losing? It was a broken 
mirror : she could think of it in no other form. 
Dr. Shrapnel’s ‘Ego-Ego’ yelped and gave 
chase to her, through the pure beatitudes of her 
earlier days down to her present regrets. It 
hunted all the saints in the calendar, till their 
haloes topsided on their heads—her favourite, 
St. Francis of Assisi excepted.” 

This may be avery clever analysisof a young 
woman’s thoughts at such a time, but we do not 
think such a description of them would ever 
have been recognised by the subject of them, 
and are inclined to think them rather a part of 
the “ inner consciousness” of the author than of 
his heroine. The sang-froid of Cecilia’s fiancé 
as to her devotion to Beauchamp, of which he 
was quite aware, and his determination to hold 
her to a loveless engagement, are also somewhat 
improbable, as is the philosophical matter-of- 
course way in which Lord Romfrey takes Ais 
wife’s absolute adoration of her friend and 
protégé, Beauchamp, for whom, throughout the 


story, she displays the devoted, disinterested, 
untiring affection of which some women are 


capable. Her feat in securing the wished-for 
apology from the proud Lord Romfrey is one 
of the most remarkable things in the book—so 
dexterously and, on the whole, naturally is it 
brought about. And though we are provoked 
for the time at the improbabilities in the 
dénouement, yet so vivid is the author’s presen- 
tation of the new and unexpected relations, 
that, in view of Beauchainp’s complete matri- 
monial happiness, we almost forget our dis- 
pleasure and disappointment in Cecilia, and 
are inclined to think Nevil’s marriage with 
“dowerless Jenny” the best thing that could 
have happened to him. And we forgive Lord 
Romfrey, too, for all his hardness and even 
cruelty, and are more sorry than we could have 
believed for his disappointment in the death of 
his child. 

Nothing in the story is more powerful, more 
nobly touching, than its close. It was inevitable 


that Beauchamp’s “ career” should end with the | 


story, and we recognise, even amid the pain we 
feel at the sudden and unexpected catastrophe, 
that a more fitting close it could not have had. 
Beauchamp had fought bravely for his country; 
he had, as Dr. Shrapnel said, “ jumped at a 
bound to the round of this earth,” and been 
“for humanity ;” but he dies neither for his 
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country nor for “humanity,” but to save an 
eight-year-old urchin, whose life was of no par- 
ticular consequence to any one but his mother, 
a fisherman’s wife. By such apparently need- 
less and meaningless casualties are often the 
noblest lives and purposes cut short; yet it was 
not a meaningless end to a chivalrous and un- 
selfish life. The catastrophe is told in a page, 
briefly — as it were reluctantly—without any 
highly-wrought pathetic description, such as 
we have in the previous illness of the hero. The 
pathos is rather that of a seen tragedy than of 
a told one—abrupt and stunning as would be 
the reality itself. But no elaborate description 
or multiplication of words could leave the im- 
pression produced by the closing picture—Lord 
Romfrey and Dr. Shrapnel, natural antago- 
nists and opposite as the poles, bowed together 
in a common affection and a common inexpres- 
sible grief, as they blankly stare at “the insig- 
nificant bit of mud-bank life remaining in the 
world in place of him,” and say, in looks, not 
words, “ This is what we have in exchange for 
Beauchamp!” 


DANIEL DERONDA. By George Eliot. Book 
II. Meeting Streams. Canadian Copyright 
Edition. Montreal: Dawson Brothers ; To- 
ronto: Adam, Stevenson & Co. 


This part is an improvement on the first, both 
in interest and in style. We have here a full- 
length portrait of Mr. Mallinger Grandcourt, 
the man to whom Gwendolen Harleth was in- 
troduced at the archery meeting at the close of 
the first part. His character, which is purposely 
left enigmatical during his first encounter with 
Gwendolen, comes out. clearly in a subsequent 
scene with his factotum, Mr. Lush. Between the 
wealthy aristocrat and the proud but portion- 
less beauty, it becomes a case of “diamond cut 
diamond;” and the ensuing flirtation scenes are 
very cleverly described, and are as interesting 
as passages of the kind between two such emi- 
nently selfish and generally unpleasant persons 
can be expected to be. Inthe later chapters we 
at length get a formal introduction to the hero, - 
Daniel Deronda, to whose early life and cha- 
racter, and the circumstances and influences 
which have combined to mould it, the author 
devotes a good deal of that minute and subtle 
analysis in which she delights. The heroine 
also appears on the scene, in the person of 
Mirah Lapidoth, a young Jewess; and she 
promises to turn out a very beautiful and origi- 
nal creation. In the chapters devoted to these 
two characters, the author’s style rises very 
perceptibly, being almost free from those pedan- 
tries of language which disfigure a good deal of 
her later work ; and it gains greatly in simpli- 
city, and consequently in beauty. It has been 
remarked that one of the secrets of the wonder- 
ful power which the orations of Mr. Bright 
exercise over his audiences, is the unusually 
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| 
large proportion of monosyllables which he | Trade, at which were passed resolutions ad- 


uses. 


Perhaps the most moving utterance of | 


any personage in George Eliot’s new novel, so | 


far, is the last—that in which Mirah Lapidoth | 


invokes the blessing of the God of her fathers 


upon Daniel Deronda. It contains exactly fifty | 


words, and of these not less than forty are 
monosyllables. Writers who are partial to fine 


| 


language, and to long and sounding words, | 


might ponder over such facts very profitably, 
both to themselves and to their readers. 


THE COMEDY OF TRADE;; or, Every Man for 
Himself: as recently performed at Ottawa. 
By A Distinguished Company of Amateur 
Legislators. By a Spiritual Medium. Mon- 
treal: Dawson Bros., 1876, pp. 31. 


This little drochure is an amazingly clever 
burlesque or satire—none the less effective be- 
cause perfectly good-humoured — upon the 
recent meeting of the Dominion Board of 


vocating extreme Protectionist views. The 
anonymous author is evidently a strong Free- 
trader, and he exposes, in an ironical vein and 
with telling force, the weakness and selfishness 
of many of the arguments used by members of 
the Board. Free Trade or Protection is the 
most difficult and important politico-economical 
problem which the people of Canada and her 
statesmen (if she has any) will be forced to solve 
in the immediate future ; and every publication, 
no matter how slight, which will throw any light 
upon the question ought to receive careful atten- 
tion and study. The present contribution con- 
tains, beneath an entertaining exterior, a fund 
of sound common sense, and we can heartily 
recommenditto the notice of the manufacturers 
and merchants whose arguments it so good- 
humouredly ridicules ; and especially to the 


| general Canadian public, whose interest in the 


subject is, of course, of infinitely greater mo- 


| ment than that of any special class can possi- 


' bly be. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HE Contemporary Review of the month 
contains several interesting papers. It 
opens with a protest by the Duke of Argyll 
against the proposed amendment of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875, and its exten- 
sion to Scotland. Our readers are aware that 
landlords and tenants are authorized by this 
Statute to provide by contract for the payment, 
at the expiry, for unexhausted improvements 
It is now proposed to make the bill compul- 
sory instead of permissive. Like all oppo- 
nents of the proposed measure, the Duke 
argues in favour of complete freedom of con- 
tract, untrammelled by law. He goes so far as 
to urge that in many places any such compen- 
sation would be in fact a payment twice over for 
improvements ; that “tenant right” is in 
many {cases unnecessary, and would be vain 
in all, because landlords would take care to 
adjust matters in fixing the rent. Mr. James 
Martineau concludes his paper on ‘* Modern 
Materialism.” He first examines the modern 


scientific theories on matter and force, in order | 


to establish the thesis “how little able is 
even exact science to preserve its habitual 
precision when pressed backward past its pro- 
cesses to the point of commencement, and 
brought to bay in the statement of their first 
truth.” Taking first the position that matter 
is indestructible, he contends that the proof, 
say in the case of combustion, is afforded by 
weighing the ashes and the smoke. “ Weight, 


nowever, is a force ; and thus to establish the 
perseverance of matter he resorts to the equality 
of force.” Then, examining the corresponding 
position of the conservation of force, he says, 
‘“* Movements are material phenomena : so 
that to establish the persistence of force he 
steps over to take counsel of matter. He makes 
assertions about each term,as if it were an inde- 
pendent subject ; but if his assertion respect- 
ing either is challenged, he invokes aid from 
the other ; and he holds, logically, the preca- 
rious position of a man riding two horses, with 
a foot on each, hiding his danger by a cloth 
over both, and saved from a fall by dexterous 
shifting and exchange.” Mr. Martineau then 
endeavours to follow the corresponding ideas 
of the above-mentioned positions “ into their 
last retreats.” ‘ Our instructors,” he says, 
“suppose themselves acquainted with more 
than mere phenomena ; and _ believe that in- 
ductive analysis has carried them behind these 
to the hiding-place of ower,” but, in the 
writer's view, ‘‘though the whole. objective 
world has been laid bare before him, and he 
has read and registered its order through and 
through, he has not yet alighted on a single 
dynamic idea; all that he has seen may be 
stated without resort to any term that goes be- 
yond the relations of co-existence and se- 
quence.” Mr, Martineau then proceeds to 
examine in turn the pleas for Materialism, 
argues that our notion “f ower is necessarily 
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associated with the idea of wi//, and that “the | 
existence of a universal will and’the existence | 
of matter stand upon the same%basis, of cer- 
tainty if you trust—of uncertainty, if you dis- | 
trust—the frzncipia of reason. Then follows an | 
examination of Professor Clifford’s favourite | 
position, ‘‘ that mind is not energy at all, and | 
can never stir a particle of matter,” a re-state- 
ment of the Theistic arguments from causality 
and design, and a formal reply to Professor Tyn- 
dal. This exceedingly able and lucid essay con- 
cludes in these words :—‘‘ Look at the sacred 
poetry and recorded devotion of Christendom ; 


| esting this month as its rival. 


how many lines of it would have any meaning | 


left, if conscious relationship and immediate 
converse between the human and Divine mind 
were withdrawn?” (This is, of course, in re- 
ply to Prof. Tyndal’s aspiration after religion 
without a personal Deity.) “And wherever 
the sense of these conditions has been en- 
feebled through superficial ‘rationalism,’ or 
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this third paper ; but the text of Scripture be- 
gins to appear towards the close of this instal- 
ment, but only so far as a few passages strongly 


| making for the orthodox view are concerned. 


Mr. Gladstone gives a specimen brick of his 
new work, “ Thesauros Homericos,” being the 
portion which relates to Apollo and Athene. 
It exhibits the untiring industry, and wonderful 
power of perception and analysis, character- 
istic of the ex-Premier, and that is perhaps all 
that can be said about it. 

The Fortnightly Review is hardly as inter- 
Nevertheless, 
there are some valuable papers, and to these we 
shall confine ourselves. Mr. R. W. Dale con- 
tributes a very able and earnest appeal in favour 
of “ Disestablishment,” of which we regret that 
no adequate account can be given in these 


| pages, from the extreme length of the paper. 


ethical self-confidence, ‘ religious sterility’ has | 


followed. 
positive and negative experience, Religion 
will remain constant, taking little notice of 
either scientific forbearance or critical manage- 
ment ; and though left, perhaps, by temporary 
desertions to nourish its life in comparative 
silence and retirement, certain to be heard 
when it emerges, still speaking in the same 
simple tones, and breathing the old affections 
of personal love and trust and affection.” 

Mr. Schutz Wilson’s account of the Rubaiyat, 
or Verses of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer- 
Poet of Persia, is the most attractive paper in 
the number. It is a sketch of the opinions of 
one who doubted everything, and sought to 
drown his dreary thoughts about God, life, and 
destiny in sensual pleasures. His poems, 
judging by the few specimens given from the 
vigorous translation of Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, 
are full of much that is beautiful, and more 
that is unspeakably sad. They form, in fact, 
a sort of Mohammedan Job and Ecclesiastes, 
without the solid basis on which both the 
Hebrew poems rest. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
gives the second of his lectures on ‘“ Bishop 
Butler and the Zeit-Geist,” in which he applies 
his dissecting-knife to the ethics of Butler, and 
also to his Analogy. Mr. Mark Pattison, who 
will be remembered as one of the writers in 
‘* Essays and Reviews,” contributes a reply to 


To its inner essence, thus tested by | 


The historical portions are particularly good, 
and the general argument is stated clearly and 
in good temper. The writer states that half the 
population of England “ appear to have given 
up attendance at public worship altogether. 
Of the remaining half, the National Church 
can claim only a doubtful majority.” Our 
readers are aware that this matter of numbers 
has been the subject of warm discussion, and it 
appears likely to remain undetermined for 
some time to come. Mr. Dale’s argument, of 
course, presumes that three-fourths of the na- 
tion are indifferent or hostile; his opponents 
would put it in another form—that, reckoning 
all Nonconformists on the side of Disestablish- 
ment, they only stand as one to three. Great 
stress is laid on the social favour shown to the 
established clergy bythe State, and he contends 
that it is unjust. He next proceeds to show 
that Parliament is unfitted for ecclesiastical 
legislation, although he allows that it wouldgnot 


| do to touch “any of the greater subjects affect- 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, on “The Religion of | 


Positivism.” 
pretensions of Comtism. The writer denies 
the right of this new and somewhat clamorous 
sect to use the term “religion” in a non- 
natural sense, and holds up to scorn its so- 
called cult of humanity. We regret that we 
have not space enough to give a full analysis 
of it. Mr. Oxenham continues his essay on 
“ Eternal Perdition and Universalism,” from a 
Roman Catholic point of view. We scarcely 
merge from the patristic argument, even in 





It is a masterly refutation of the | 


ing the faith, the discipline or the worship of 
the Church.” He thinks that the Thirty-nine 
Articles are obsolete, and speaks strongly 
against any of the old formularies. “ Ortho- 
dox Protestant theologians,” he remarks, “ re- 
tain the substance of the creed of the Reform- 


| ers, but the definitions of nearly all the prin- 


cipal articles of that creed have been re-cast.” 
The essay concludes with an examination of 
some objections. 

Mr. John Morley gives a critigue of the 
first volume of M. Taine’s new work, “ Les 
Origines de la France Contemporaine.” Al- 


| though the author is complimented on bril- 





liancy as a literary man, the editor of the 
Review shows very clearly that he is not of 
the stuff from which historians are drawn. 
The main thesis of the book runs thus = “ It 
is the classic spirit which, being applied to the 
scientific acquisitions of the time, produced 
the philosophy of the century and the doc- 
trines of the Revolution.” This view is di- 
vided and dissected in masterly style and 
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completely controverted. Mr. Abbott’s paper, | Catholic Advocate gives some valuable hints to 
“The Catholic Peril in America,” is a valuable | its party when in a minority. It recommends 
account of the progress of the Roman Catholic | them to “allow politicians to divide them- 
Church in America and the attempts of the | selves,” and then to vote for the highest bid- 
clergy to overthrow the Common School sys- | der. They know all about that quite as well in 
tem. We think he rather exaggerates the! the Province of Quebec. Sir Henry Havelock’s 
futyre growth of the Catholic population. | paper, “A National Training to Arms,” is a 
He does not forget that immigration from | comprehensive survey of the entire Army ques- 
Ireland and South Germany has fallen off | tion, presented in a form adapted for general 
to a mere handful, but he does not appear to | reading. It occupies thirty-four pages, but in 
lay sufficient stress upon the fact. The. it there is not one redundant line. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Mrs. Morrison unweariedly continues her , innocuous humour of an earlier era have given 
exertions to cater for the patrons of The Grand | place to the farcical exaggeration and the vehe- 
Opera House, and in the past month her suc- | ment riot of the present. The easy, unstrained, 
cess has by no means been small. If we have | yet satisfying effects which a quiet drollery 
not wended our way to the theatre with that | anda natural humour used to produce, pall 
eager anticipation which the keen playgoer | now, and in their place we have but little else 
would desire, we have always had that faith in | than unchecked license. Are managements 
the managerial enterprise that has raised the | really at fault in this matter? Let any one 
hope of a possible enjoyment in our visit, and | interested in the question notice the cha- 
we have not often been disappointed. The | racter of the amusements that draw the lar- 
temptation to fill a theatre by means of attrac- | gest audiences at our theatres. Are they, it 
tions which dramatic art will not sanction has | may be asked, of the kind that the best friends 
always been very strong. The temptation ex- | of the drama would like to encourage in our 
ists no less to-day. Indeed, it seems stronger | midst? It can hardly be doubted that they 
than ever ; for the rage increases for the spec- | are not. Cheap sentiment, commonplace in- 
tacle, the costly show, and the realism of the | cident, and violent situation, however pre- 
modern stage. What wonder, then, if acting | sented, are not the attractions one would wish 
should descend from representation to illusion, | to see the public satisfied with. Neither does 
or that the actor, in the descent, should lose | the importunity of the public eye for realistic 
that ideal of, and respect for, his art that has | productions,'and elaborate provision of scenery 
hitherto exercised the best influence on his pro- | and setting, indicate health in its demand, nor 
fession. In this state of things, one might well | give a hopeful assurance of its result. How- 
question what the drama of the future is to be. | ever, there is some encouragement in the 
Histrionic talent and mimetic power are not | thought that good sometimes comes out of 
now the all-attracting features of the stage. | evil ; and the more effectively the vicious ten- 
These have given place, in great degree, to | dency of the times is impressed upon the pub- 
spectacular effects, mechanical triumphs, and | lic mind, the more surely reaction will follow. 
the ensemble of scene and pageant. The art of | This month we have to record two engage- 
filling the house with the voice, by the play of | mentsat the Grand Opera House, which, if not 
the features, or with the subtle and varied | altogether exempt from the features we have 
mental action of the player, is in danger of being | been decrying, were heartily acceptable to the 
lost. Everything seems to be sacrificed toa fatal | true lover of the drama. We refer to the en- 
realism which would replace the traditions of | gagement of Mr. Dominic Murray, and that of 
the stage by the panoramas and pageantry of | the Jarrold and Palmer combination, in its 
the Music-hall and the Circus. Even character- | performance of Shakespeare’s play of Henry V. 
acting has felt the baneful influence of the | Mr. Murray's engagement gave satisfaction, 
change ; and the old-time secrets of dramatic | though not unqualified. With a flexible and ex- 
interest and amusement seem to be becom- | pressive voice, a slight physique, and a marvel- 
ing things of the disregarded and unhonoured | lous faculty for ready personation, Mr. Murray’s 
past. The sparkle and brightness of the olden | efforts in delineating character were a constant 
comedy, with its flood-tides of humour and | surprise and an amusing study. There was 
gaiety, are losing their charm now, and the | no exaggerated buffoonery in his acting, no 
keen pleasures and enjoyments of the quiet, | over-tendency to grimace, no straining after 














wit, but an easy and spontaneous flow of fun, 
and a quaint drollery of manner that irresisti- 
bly amused. Rarely have we seen the exuber- 
ance of low comedy under better restraint, 
or less objectionable in its representation. The 
principal character in which Mr. Murray ap- 
peared was Pierre la Croche in “ The Golden 
Bubble.” The name of the author of this 
beautiful and picturesque drama did not ap- 
pear, but the play is evidently from a French 
source, and the scene is laid at the time 
when all France went mad over the ‘“‘ Mis- 
sissippi Scheme” bubble. Mr. Murray’s per- 
formance of the principal character was a 
remarkable one, being marked by passion, 
power, and a realism more intense than we 
have witnessed in any actor of such parts, ex- 
cept the late Mr.Robson, of London, whom, in 
general style, Mr. Murray very much resembles. 
The support on the whole was good. The 
highly dramatic scene in the last act, between 
the rival claimants for the hand of the heroine, 
was superbly acted, Mr. Grismer fairly sharing 
the honours with Mr. Murray; and in other 
portions of the play Miss Davenport and Mr. 
Curtis rendered very efficient aid. The other 
two important plays in which Mr. Murray ap- 
peared, “Escaped from Sing Sing” and “Inno- 
cent,” were quite unworthy of his powers, and 
forcibly exemplified the deteriorating effect 
which the influence of a certain class of audi- 
ences in this country and the United States has 
upon a really fine actor. The first-mentioned 
production is one of those atrocious American 
proteo-sensation pieces which seem to be writ- 
ten for the especial delectation of “ Bowery boys.” 
It absolutely reeks with ruffianism, vice, and 
crime. The other play, “ Innocent,” is morally 
unobjectionable, but, apart from thestory (which 
is adapted from the same materials as Charles 
Reade’s ‘‘ Foul Play,”) .and one or two scenic 
effects, it is destitute of merit. Of character- 
drawing, there is none, and the dialogue is the 
baldest commonplace. Neither play is amena- 
ble to criticism from a literary or dramatic point 
of view. 

The representation of Henry V. by the mem- 
bers of the Jarrold and Palmer combination, 
assisted by those of the Grand Opera House 
Company, was one which, in its quality of 
picturesqueness and realism, surpassed every- 
thing that the stage has hitherto given us in 
illustration of the historical drama. The play, 
to be effectively and attractively rendered on 
the stage, requires the setting of stately page- 
ants and pictorial tableaux, and in the present 
instance nothing could exceed the beauty of 
the gorgeous series of pictures presented dur- 
ing the performance of the piece. In the cos- 
tumes, the scenic effects, the massing of super- 
numeraries, and in the whole paraphernalia of 
the stage, it exhibited a spectacle of imposing 

grandeur and beauty that gave the happiest 
realization to thedrama. Mr. George Rignold, 
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in his personation of Henry the Fifth, afforded 
an admirable lesson in dramatic art. To his 
acting of the part a great deal of the success 
of the spectacle was due. Its qualities were 
breadth of effect, moderation in style, and a 
sympathetic exposition, which brought out the 
grand features of the monarch’s character with 
the most artistic skill and success. With a 
fine stage presence, a kingly bearing, a power- 
ful voice, under perfect control, and a pleasing 
elocution, Mr. Rignold has all the qualities that 
mark him emphatically for the part. In every 
appearance he effectively realized the frank 
vivacity and chivalrous bearing of the king ; 
and, coupled with the heroic and picturesque 
character of the situations, his exposition elicit- 
ed the heartiest applause. The many singu- 
larly beautiful passages which Shakespeare 
has put into the mouth of the king were 
rendered with fine effect by the actor. The 
noble soliloquy, and the grand invocation to the 
Deity which Henry utters on the morning of 
the Battle of Agincourt were given with a sym- 
pathetic interpretation which amply brought 
out the beauties of the text. The subsequent 
inspiriting speech to the troops was also finely 
declaimed, and met with a general response 
from the audience. The business of the play 
was admirably managed ; the successive ap- 
pearances of the poetical herald, Rumour, the 
continuous movement and action of the piece, 
the introduction of the boy choristers, the re- 
presentation of the comic element, and the fine 
effects of massing and grouping on the stage 
of the King’s troops, and the thrilling scene 
of the battle, were all triumphs in pictorial and 
historical display that excited the utmost en- 
thusiasm. Among those on whom the honours 
of interpretation fell, and who acquitted them- 
selves with marked success, we must notice 
prominently the Pzsto/ of Mr. Bishop, and the 
Fluellen of Mr. Thorne. These representa- 
tions were admirable in the extreme, and gave 
much amusement to the audience. The scene 
introducing Mlle Dorel as Katharine of Valois, 
and the lively parley with her royal wooer, was 
rendered with much sprightliness and zaviedé, 
Of Mrs. Morrison’s company, Mr. Grismer as 
Williams, Mr. Farwell, as the Duke of Exeter, 
and Miss Carr, as Dame Quickly, rendered 
the most service. To the orchestra, also, ac- 
knowledgment is due for the aid musical expo- 
sition gave to the rendering of the piece. Asa 
stage spectacle Henry V. will long be remem- 
bered as a signal triumph of mechanical and 
dramatic art, and a representation of a glorious 
national drama such as it is not often given 
our play-goers to witness. 


As we go to press the performance by the To- 
ronto Philharmonic Society of Mendelssohn’s 
“ St. Paul” is announced to take place on the 
31st March. We hope to notice it at length 
in our next number. The days fixed for the 
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two concerts of Herr Von Bulow to which we 
alluded in our last number are the 24th and 
25th of April. With the exception of the un- 
approachable Abbé Lizst, Herr Bulow has no 
superior among living pianists, and for the 
credit of Toronto it is to be hoped that his con- 
certs will be well attended. The Holman 
Opera Troupe will appear at the Royal Opera 
House here for a short season of Opera-bouffe, 
opening on Monday, the 3rd of April, with 
Giroflé-Girofla. 

Among dramatic events iz prospectu is a 








































Mr. Edwin Booth, who it is stated will shortly 
appear at Mrs. Morrison’s Opera House in this 
city. We also understand that Mr. Barry 











visit from the celebrated American tragedian, | 
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| doubt greet him warmly on his return. 








LITERARY NOTES 


Sullivan, the great Anglo-Irish tragic actor, 
will make a tour through Canada in May, tak- 
ing Toronto in the second week in April, next. 
Mr. Sullivan appeared in Toronto many years 
ago, and his numerous admirers here will no 
We 
learn also that the well-known Vokes Family. 
are expected to visit Canada in July. In their 
particular line of light and amusing entertain- 
ment, of which “ The Belles of the Kitchen ” is 
about the best specimen, this clever family are 
unequalled. Their coming visit will be the 
first ever made to this country, and probably 
also the last, as, if report speaks truly, two of 
the sisters are to enter the bonds of wedlock 
before the end of the year. 






Biographical literature has just been enrich- 
ed by a delightful contribution in the Memoir 
of the Scottish Broad-Churchman, Dr. Norman 
Macleod, which appears, in two volumes, 
edited by his brother, Rev. Donald Macleod, 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. The Memoir, 





























it, has met more spontaneous and appreciative 
notice from the reviewers than any work 
that has appeared for a longtime. An Ameri- 
can reprint is about to issue, and possibly a 
Canadian edition may be undertaken, which 
will make the work readily accessible to the 
many admirers of Dr. Macleod on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Lord Macaulay’s Biography and Epistolary 
Remains, edited by his nephew, G. O. 
Trevelyan, M.P., is announced by Messrs. 
Longman for publication in London on the 
30th March. 

A Memoir of the late Canon Kingsley, edited 
by his wife, is to appear from the press of 
Messrs. H.S. King & Co. A new edition of Mr. 
Kingsley’s early novel, “ Alton Locke,” has just 
appeared, with a prefatory memoir by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, M.P. 

The third edition, revised and enlarged, of 
Prof. Daniel Wilson’s important work on “ Pre- 
historic Man,” comprising researches into the 




























































































in its literary features, as well as in the large | 
human interest that centres in the subject of | 





New, has just been issued by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, of London and New York. 

Mr. W. R. Greg, the eminent social economist, 
has a new work in Messrs. Trubner’s hands for 
early publication, on the subject of “ Mistaken 
Aims and Attainable Ideals of the Artizan 
Class.” From the same house is to issue, 
during the present month, Lord Amberley’s 
posthumous work, “ The Analysis of Religious 
Belief.” 

A work characterized as a splendid monu- 
ment to the memory of a distinguished Indian 
Administrator has just been published. We 
refer to the “ Life of the Earl of Mayo, fourth 
Viceroy of India,” by Dr. W. W. Hunter, 
author of the “ Annals of Rural Bengal.” 

Asecond editionjof Dr. Chambers’s important 
“ Manual of Diet in Health and Disease,” has 
just been issued ; while a new work, from an 
equally high authority on medical and sanitary 
science, appears in Dr. Richardson’s treatise 
on “Diseases of Modern Life.” The latter 
work has been reprinted by Messrs. Appleton, 
of New York. 

Joaquin Miller, the Californian poet, has 
published a novel entitled “The One Fair 
Woman.” Miss Braddon’s latest production, 
“Dead Men’s Shoes,” is now completed. 


| “ Ersilia,” by the author of “ My Little Lady,” 


i ! is another recent addition to the literature of 
origin of Civilization in the Old World and the | fiction. 














[ApDENDUM.—After the article on “The Advantages of Protective Tariffs” was in 
type, evidence was given before the Committee of the House of Commons to the effect 
that salt is now being imported from the United States, to a small extent, at points distant 
from our salt wells. The statement on p. 308, that “we now import only sea-salt,” is, 
therefore, open to correction to the extent indicated.—R. W. P.] 
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